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ARGUMENT. 


T HE rapes Subject of this Dialogue is The Chief 
Good of Man: the Deſign of it is to ſbew, that 
Man's chief Good is Moral Virtue. Te Subject is intro- 
duced, by. ating. the different Opinions of Socrates and 
Philebus, concerning the Nature of That Good, wherein the 
Happineſs of Man is to be found ;—Opinions, which, it 
ſeems, they had juſt before ſeverally avowed. —Philebus, 
a Man ftrongly prepoſſeſſed with. the Dactrine of Ariſtippus, 
had aſſerted, that this Good was Pleaſure, meaning Plea- 
ſurable Senſation, or Pleaſure felt thro the autward Senſes, 
On the other hand, Socrates had ſuppoſed the Sovereign 
Good of Man to be placed in Mind, and in the Energys 
of Mind on Mental Subje&s.—Philebus, in ſupport of bis. 
007 wh een. had been haranguing, for a long Time toge- 
ber, after" the: Manner of the Sophifts ; until he found 

his Spirit and Imagination, or perhaps his Stock of plau- 
1 e quite exhauſted. A e had therefore de- 
| fired 
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fired his friend Protarchus, a young Gentleman, who ap- 
pears to have been a Follower of Gorgias, to take up the 
Controverſy, and carry it an in Hit Stead and Behalf. 
Protarchus had conſented, and had engaged himſelf ſo to 
do, Immediately on this Engagement, at this very point 
12 5 of time, the preſent Dialogue commences : actordingly, it 
is carried on, chiefly Between Socrates and Protatchus. 
But, as Philebus is the Principal Per/on, whoſe Opinion 
* combats againſt That of Socrates, —and as no higher a 
Cbaracter is given to Protarchus, than' That of Acceſſary, 
or Second zo Philebus, i this argumentative Combat, the 
Dialogue, now before. us,” very properly, and confitently 
with the Rule, which Plato ſeems to have. laid down to 
| himſelf in naming his Dialogues, hath the Name given it 
: of Philebus.— In all the printed Editions. it it intitled 
A Dialogue concerning PLzasurE.. The general Account : 
P it, juſt now given, ſbows, that with equal reaſon it might x 
Ge intitled A Dialogue concerning Mixp. But, in truth, = 
neither Pleaſure, nor Mind, (confidered as intelligent,) is 
the principal Subject, herein treated of. Inquiry indeed is 
made into the nature of Pleaſure, and tbe nature of Mind; 
but this is done with no ather apparent er profeſſed Yiew, 
than to make it evident, that Neither of tbem, fingly, and 
ſeparately from the Qther, can ever. conſtitute the Happi- 
nels of * a Compound-Being as Man. Mot, * * 


: See the Synopfee, or General View, page 22, 
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TE ARGUMENT. 7 
Drift of theſe I nquirys is meerly Negative, or tends only to 


3 What is not the Chief Good of Man. For the In- 
ſufficiency of either Mind alone, or Pleaſure alone, to Human 


Happineſs, being in the courſe of the Dialogue acknow- 
leged by Both Partys, naturally leads them to inquire 


into the eſſential nature of that Chief Good and What 
it is, which either conſtitutes or produces the Happineſs of 


Man.—If then this Inquiry. appears to be made in the 


Philebus, and if the Dialogue is found to end with the 


Reſult of fuch Inquiry, we preſume, that the Title, given 
to it in this Tranſlation, is the fitteſt, and the mo} worthy 
of it, as being expreſſive of the principal Subject, therein 


treated of. Ficinus, however, intitles it de Summo Bono, 


concerning the Sovereign' Good, (abſolutely and univer- 
fally,) without ſpecifying its particular reference to the 
Human Nature. And. it muſt be admitted, that he is 


very excuſable in 2 doing. For the Principle of Dar 


which will appear to he the Chief Good of Man, will ap- 
pear alſo to be the Eſſence of Good, Good Univerſal, and 


the Good of Every Being i in Mature. — Be it obſerved, how 
ever; that, if the proper Title of 1 this Dialogue be That, which | 

1. given it by Ficinus, it will follow, that the peculiar 

Deſign of it ir to inveſtigate the Divine Nature; and 


40 point out 70 ws, in What the Eſſence of the Supreme 
Being conſiſts. But This in the. great Deſign of Plato in 
all Bio n every One of them bath This End ulti- 


1 


mately 


« 
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mately in View; and All of them conſpire topethty i, 
accompliſh it. Perhaps indeed The Philebus« contributes: 
more to it than any One other Dialogue: For in What 
Part of Nature, in What Rank of Things, thro What 
Medium, doth the Divine Being appear. ſo canſpicmous, ar 
he does in the Mind, Heart, and Life of 'a' wiſe arid. good! 
Man? IVo. other Being, (with whom We are acquainted 
here on Earth,) beſides Man, appears ts partake F thoſe 
pure Forms, the Objecis of tbe Divine Mind: no! other 
Being, than Man, appears to be endued with Conſcience, 
—that is, with à Feeling of God within him, or in his: 
own Heart: and the Life of no other Particular Being, 
befides an honeſt and good Man, is à viſible Diſplay of 
rhoro Integrity and univerſal Benevolence. By purify- 
ing our Ideas, we are, in ſome. meaſure. united to be 
Divine Mind; by purifying. our Hearts, u are united to 
the Divine Will; and zy the Purity F our Lives, led in 
the conſtant” Praftiſe of "Univerſal. Juſtice, We partake of 
the Divine Goodneſs, and enjoy the Happineſs of that 
Participation. Thro Wildom and thro Virtue, thus it is, 
that a Man knows: and feels within. bimelf * Truth an 
Good, never ceaſing to ſpring up; and thus be not only draws. 
from, but continually drinks at their pure Fountaitt, + 
Now tis well known, that. the rational. and uſual. way of 
di ſcovering the Virtue of - ſome particular Riverwaters, 
and how far they are corrupted by any extraneous Filth, 
6. L N 
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gathered in their Courſe, is to we out ſome of FY 72 ater, 
and to let it ſettle ; then to draw or pour it off from the 
Sediment it has depoſed; and then to firain or filter it. 
I hen all this is done, but not before, juſt Experiments may 
be made, to prove What are its inherent Qualitys. And 
theſe. 2 ualitys being thus fairly aſcertained, if afterwards 
we can trace the River u pward to its Source, we may then 
diſcover, how much of its original and native Spirit the 
derived Stream has lot; and we may then reaſonably con- 
clude, that fome ſubtle Particles of Earth and Air were fo 
intimately mingled with it in'its downward Flow, as not to 
be ſe parable from it by the known Methods of Purification. 
In like manner we are firft to become acquainted with the 
Virtue / our own peculiar” Nature, 'irs proper End, and 
true Good by ſeparating in our Minds and viewing it 
apart from thoſe foul Dregs of Evil which are mixed with 
it,. before we can, in the ordinary way of Reaſon, find the 
Fountain, from which our. own VL. irtue, Good, and End, 
are derived ; and before" we can diſcover the nature of its 
everliving, pure, and undefiled Water.—— Hence it ap- 
pears," that," however the remote and ultimate Deſign of 
this Dialogue may be, ( and moſt willingly we acknowlege 
that ii is,) to lead us t a diſcovery of That which is abſo- | 
lutely and univerſally The Sovereign Good, yet the proxi- 
mate an immediate Defign | bugbt to be, and is, tb make us 
5 with the I, ature and E ence f That which is 
B — the 
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the Chief Good to Us. It remains farther. te be 00. 
ſerved, on the Subject of this Dialogue, that the Inveſtiga- 


tion of the Chief Good of Man rightly ſets out with the 
confideration of Pleaſure, —a Good, which preſents itſelf. to 
our View the very Firſt; as it is the mot obvious of any, 
common 20 all Sentient Beings, and the only Gaod felt, 
even by Such of them as are Rational, before the Dawn of 
Reaſon.—Our Searches are then naturally led thro every 
Order of Good, which hath any Pretenſions to be of the 
Final Kind, or Good for its on lake. We meet with 
All of theſe in this Dialogue; and find their Values, re- 
lative to Man, ſeverally aſcertained. Viewing the Phile- 


bus in this light, ue may intitle it, not improperly, a 


Dialogue concerning Good, — that is, Good in general, 
Mr. J. Petvin has accordingly given it that Title, in his 
Letters on Mind, page 17. And in our Synophs, page 
18, we have followed his Example. —— Thus. much may 
ſuffice concerning the Name, the Title, the Subject, and 
the Deſign of this Dialogue: and if the Account, thus 
given, of theſe Articles of it be true, the wonderful Pro- 
priety of the Introductory Part, — as relative, nat only. to 
the Subject and Deſign, but alſo to the larger and argu- 
mentative Parts, the Bbdy of it, and to the concluſive or 
finiſhing Part, the wreNixec and the Soul of it, —will juſtly 
be admired.—But no man can form a right Judgment of 
any Work, before the Work is. finiſhed; unleſs he has ſeen 

3 14 rhe 
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the Plan or Model of it; or unleſs he has been otherways 
informed" of the Purpoſes, to which all the Parts of it are 
meant to ſerve. Tit neceſſary therefore to a juſt Diſcern- 
ment of the Excellence of this Dialogue, in the maſterly 
Compoſation of it, that à Reader, to whom it may be quite 
neu, ſhould be made acquainted, beforehand, with ſo much 
of rhe Concluſion, as will ſhow the Connection of the larger 
Parts, and alſo-of their Sub-diviſions, and the Reference 
which they all have to the principal Deſign. In the Con- 
cluſive Part then of the Dialogue, all the Kinds of Good, 
which are purſuable as Ends, (and one or other of which 
is actually purſued, as Such, by Every man, in the general 
Courſe" of his Life, are enumerated in Order, according 
to the relative Value of Each of them to Man zan Order, 
ſettled by Socrates, in conſequence of bis whole preceding 
Argumentation.—Firſt in Rank, and alone, lands Meaſure, 
=—#be Eſſence of all Good, and the Principle of all Moral 
Virtue ;——running thro every K ind and Species of it; and 
guarding every Moral Action from theſe Exceſſes on the 
one fide, and thoſe Defects am the other, which it is ever in 
danger f. In the Second Rank of Goods appear 8ymmetry 
and Beauty, the Symmetry of a Man's whole. Conduct as 
ruled by Meaſure, aud the Beauty thence reſulting ;— 
together with Sufficiency and Fulneſs, a fufficient and 
full Poſſeſſion of all things requifite to Practie Virtue, — 
7 Third Place is held by Mind, {confidered as Intelli- 
. 8 . i gent,) 
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gent, ) and Wiſdom conſidored as 8Speculative). Ye 


Fourth Place 7s filled by Sciences, and Arts, and Right 


Opinions. — In the Fifth Rank we find the. Pleaſures, 


which. we feel from Things Corporeal, thro the outward 
Senſes of Sight, Hearing, and Smelling;—Pleaſures, which 
are neither preceded, accompanied, nor followed iy any 
Pain, eitber of the Soul, or of the: Body. In the Sixth 
and laſt Place, far behind all the other Goods, une diſcover, 


in a tumultuary Group, the Pleaſures enjoyed by. Animals of 


all Kinds, — the Pleaſures of. the Taſte and of the Touch; 
—Pleaſures, attended all of them, with Pain, either paſt; 
preſent, or to come. Vom theſe Six Kinds of Good, valued 
often for their own Sakes, without regard had to any fan- 
ther Benefits, expected ts accrue from them, are reducible 
ro thoſe Three, the Examining of which conſtitutes the Body 
of. this Dialogue, — Virtue, Knowlege, and Pleaſure. — 
This threefold Examination is ſet on foot, by ſuppoſing a 


Conteſt to have happened between Socrates and Philebus, 
concerning Pleaſure and Knowlege, — Whether of #beſe 


Two was. the Chief Good of Man. —For neither Sophiſts 
nor Philoſophers, in that age, ſeem to have thought of 
Virtue, as a fit Competitor with Either of the Two'for/o 


high a Character, until the Superiority of Virtue to Both 
the Others was ſhown by Socrates —The Conteſt is ſup- 
poſed to have continued for ſome time, and to remain at 


laſt undecided; as every conteſted Point for ever muſt, if 


if. 
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it be controverted in a declamatory way; unleſs the con- 
44 


rending Partys are bound to abide by the Deciſſon of ſome 
Authoritative Judge; or unigſi they will ſubmit, by 
Agreement, to /ome Referee or Umpire. The Mode 
therefore Diſputation is here changed, from the Dog- 
matical, poßtively aſſorting, and flatly contradicting, — to 
the Dialectic, gue/tioning and anſwering : for in this So- 
cratic way f arguing, the Reſpondent, if in tbe wrong, 
may be confuted out of his on mouth. —To ect this 
bange, it was neceſſary to change the Perſon alſo. of | the 


Advocate for Pleaſure,. from Philebus, a peremptory and 


ferce Dogmatiſt, —to Protarehus, who was candida, an 
gentle, and cuuld  bearken coolly to the Reaſoning of. an 
Adverſary. » This Change of Perſon gives occaſian for a 
freſb Stating of. the: Controverſy. And ſuch an Occaſion 
was neceſſary to be contrived ;\' becauſe it was neceſſary; for 
.zhei:Readers\of the Dialague, io be informed, what Points 
were to be debated. on. The: like neceſſity occaſioned mop 
F the ancient Dramatic Pieces 70 be introduced by Pro- 
logues; in which the Audience were made acquainted with 


the Foundation: of Ihe F able, then to be repreſented, But 


in this Dialogue, ta ſtate the Controverſy, after it had been 


long on foot, t propoſe the Points dliſtincçtiy and at 


large, as at tbe finſt Opening. male [this Repetition 


appear natural and proper, required much more Addreſs, 


tban to make. a Prologue „giving only a femple Narrative 


. 
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of what had paſſed previous to the Drama. From theſe 
obſervations, a judicious Lover of Dialogue-Gompoſitions 
will have pleaſure in perceiving, with what Art Plato, 
the greateft Maſter in this Kind of Writing, has intro- 
duced his Dialefic Inquiry into the nature of Pleaſure 
and the nature of intelligent Mind; Tue of the Three 
Things to be examined.---W ith no leſs Art has he opened 
a Way for inquiring into the nature of the remaining 
Third, Moral Virtue ; and for manifeſting | the ſupe- 
rior Value of This, compared with. Knowlege and 
with Pleaſure. For, however the clear Reaſoning of 
Socrates might be alone ſufficient to make that Supe- 
riority appear evident to Perſons attentive - zo his 
Neaſoning, yet no little Skill or Addreſs were requiſite 
ro raiſe @ proper Degree of Attention to an Hypothefis 
ſo paradoxical,---as it muſt ſeem to the Company, then 
around Socrates,---the Frequenters of the Lyceum; 
None of whom, tis probable, had ever confidered any 
of the Moral Virtues, otherwiſe than as Means, ſub- 
ſervient to the acquifition of Knowlege, or tbe en- 
foyment of Pleaſure. But the Introduction 76 \the 
Dialogue procures their Attention, and | conjequently 
prepares the Way to the Reaſoning of Socrates on this 
additional Third Subject, by ſuggeſting a Poſſibility, 
that the Chief Good of Man might conti neither” 
in Knowlege zor in n.. but in  Jome Orher Thing 

(not 
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ſaot noming it,) hitherto perhaps wnitbought of. The 
Poſfubility'of Tbit, being 'tacitly admitted, raiſet their 
 Expettatian of ſame neu plauſible Hypotheſis, arid ſær ves 
for a" ſufficient Griuud to an Inquiry,” at that time, 
new to the Wurtd.---On comparing the particular Ac- 

count, a given, of the Introduction o this Dialogue, a 
wir h nde Extract, give# juſt before, of the Concluſion, 

every Food Critick will admire the fingular Art of our 
Author, in'the Conflruftion f the Whole. For he will 
perceive," that (the Beginning regards the End, and is 

ronnefted with it, by thoſe intermediate Links, that form 

all the Middle Part, the Argumentative. And now 

indeed tis high time to give the Reader a Foretaſte of the 

copious Entertainment, he may eupect in this rich Repaſt. 

be Argumentation 7s. divided into Three Parts, like 

Three plentiful Courſes at a bounteous Table; Each being 

compoſed of 4 well>-conforting Variety. For tho the 

nature , Pleaſure, and thenature of Mind, are ſeveraliy 
confidered in the Firſt Part, as well as in the Second; 
yet in the Second Bart only is Pleaſure accurately and 
thorowly examined : tbe principal Subjeci f the Firſt 
Part is Mind; . which great Subjeft is there treated of 
in fuch a manner, as to inſinuate, unperceived and ſe- 
 cretly, what in the ſhort Coneluſive Part of the Dialogue 
will appear openly,---that ** Mix is both the Cauſe and 
tbe „ of that Beſt of buman things, Moral Virtue. 
3G Te. 
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---The Firſt of the Argumentative Parts of the Dialogue 
layeth the Foundation of theſe Inquirys in the Sameneſſes 
and Differences of Things. For Sameneſs and Difference 
are found together in all things ;--= Difference of Species, 
where a Sameneſs is of the Kind,---Accidental Differ- 
ence, (or perhaps, ſometimes, only Numerical,)\where-a 
Sameneſs is of the Species. The Philoſopher's:Defign, in 
laying this Foundation, ſeems to be none other, than to 
confute the Opinion of Philebus; who made no difference 
between any one Pleaſure of Senſe and any other, except 
what aroſe from their differing in Degree; that is, from 
the More and the Leſs of Pleaſure : as. tho Things, -agree- 
ing in ſome Genus, differed only in Magnitude ar Quan= 
tity, One of the Accidental: Differences, belonging to 
Individuals of the ſame Species. But a nuch greater 
Difference than This, being ſhown by Socrates," between 
Things differing in their eſſential Qualitys, (as being 
of different Genera, tho . perhaps. agreeing. in ſome 
higher Genus,) prepares the way for that clear Diſtine= 
tion, made afterwards, between ibe Fifth and the 
Sixth Rank of Goods, — between the. pure and harmleſs 
Pleaſures, and Thoſe'\ to which is annexed always Pain, 
and frequently DeſtruQion.---The principal Defign, how- 
ever, of beginning the Argumentation in this way, is to 
unfold the nature of Intelligence for intelligent Mind} 
and Science, (or real Knowlege, )'\by. revealing at once 
| b 
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bein Prinxiplets; from: which: it uli appear; ar the ſanic 


tat: how;;tnueh the Sources. of Pleaſute ier from thoſe 


Mind. — Ma abe Principles of Mind are by; the. Py- 
thagoreans teren Unity an Number. Plate in this 


Dialogue, I tbe wortdn One and Many, meant the ſame 
£ rinciples..: be theans. One divifible into Many, g Each of 
which Many is One; jufts at ber Number: is diviſible 


inte Unites}, and he means Many united, or combined in 


One - t @ certain} Quantity 5Wnites combined 
dogetber males uma One certain N umher. But neither 


Iufinite Naumbir, nor Iadefinite Multitudes, are Objects 
ih Vlind z bey art hut, vhſciire Objets. of Imagination 
. in qoringleſss vr: gf. Senſation S ind and undi/tinguifh- 


ing. cadenſe perceives, cleari; and di ;ftiniehly, One Thing or 
Bing at a time, and na mare z One, which is not 


divifeble into Mavy.Obes Zaabif them, by its \ſelf;' a:whole 
intire Thing ar Being lu n One, diviſiblt only into Parts, 


not One gf: which Paris it unn Thing or Being, independantly, 
or os fen hy 1t3;elf>==But tis the nature of Mind, to 
perceive, at one and the ſame time, Man y Things « or Beings 
peat yt of them, in ie -=-Tadividual Beings" there- 

fore,” of whatever. por RG e they. aro, —- — Being 
infinite, and diviable; only 8 and:thoſe again into 
Parts. /mnallery..ad in finitum, fal under the Perception 
of Senſe any, ani nb unden the Cognteance'of + tbe Under-. 


| ſtanding. The Oer, of Mind 276 thoſe Univerſals which 
run thro all things; and, en theſe, the Genera amd the 
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Species of thingt; 4 Genus, zqgether with:all its Species, 
numbered y 7he: Mind ;---a: Species} common 50 all the 
Individuals of it, Many Ones without Number; ro which 
numberleſs Many no Mind defeends : for Mind dwells" for 
ever in the Regian of Numbers defanite and certain. It 
is only by knowing theſe Principles of Mind; One and Many, 
or Unity and Number, that us can diſtinguiſh between 
Mind and Senſe, or Between Science and genſation: and 
tit neceſſary to be ri gbe undur landing of this Dialogue, 
accurately to ſettle: the Bounds between tbem. Whit theſe 
Bounds are, appears from the Account alous given." It 
appears, that in Man Mind and Intellection begin from, and 
end with, the leaſt One and Many, be 3 
That, which) borders an Infinity: and it appears; that 
Senſation, and the Uſe of the Organs of Senſe,” begin with 
the Infinity. of Things individual, and never end, but with 
the Extinction of all outward Send, /ays Ariſtotle, 
is the Beginning or Principle of Science. It mußt be ſo, 
if the very Eſſence of __ confidered ar mee is 


> For the ſake, therefore of Rea totes EN Plato, x we 
have gone a little out of our way ; by inſerting, in this ſummary 
Account of the Matters, contained in The Philebus, and of 
their Order, an Elucidation of Plato's Doctrine concerning the 
difference between alone Things Senfible, and ara Things intelli- 
gible; whereas the proper place of it would be among a | 
tory: N otes to the Second Part of this Dialogue. "Fe pe 


3. Aw nn ae ert. Analyte Poſter: Ls, C. 23. and 
again, Nos dv 605 eric an. E. 2, C. 19. A 
ne 


One oe Many united Bu 5 confuleratio of Mind, 
as One and Many, reacbet not to the whole nature of 
Mind; vor fpoteing it to ho tb Cauſe and Principle of 
Virtue. After This therefore, ebe great Philoſopher takes 
a wider Scope," for the Ground, on whith to build his 
Inguiryr; /o ar that all the Kinds of Good) enjoyed by Man, 
may be therein included. He proceeds to confider next, 
tbe nature f tbe whble Univerſe, as divifible into Four 
Sorts of Thing. Of the Pixsr Sor are all Such, as 
are Obebls o, any of tb Five Senſes, of which any way 
affect the genſitive Soul 1 h Qualieys,” and Quantitys, 
and all orber Attributes of Corporeal Subſtances, - confi> 
dered as they are in themſelves, apart from thoſe Subſtances, 
of which" they" are ibe Attributes. And becauſe the Na- 
ture of all e Attributes of Body is indefinite and ge- 
neral, Ench admitting an infinite Number of Degrees, (as 
may apprar from the inflances' of Hot and Cold, Soft and 
Hard, Great and Litele, High and Low,) rh Firſt Sort 
of Things-is erred Iwetwrrn.” 70 1bis Sort belong all the 
Materials, employed by. Plaſtic Nature, in the Generation, 
Growth, and Maintenance of all Natural Beings ;—not 
only Such of theſe Materials; as are Particles of the Four 
Elements of all Compoune Bodys," hut Such alfo, 'as are 
nninure Mixtures of ibo Blemontusy Particles, Among 
the Iufinites ars alſo to b ranked all the Materials, nate 
fe VEG of the Works Art; Berber ib 
| e 2 
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Species of thingt; a Genus, tagether with all its Species, 
numbered 6y ebe Mind ;---a Species, common 10 all nbe 
Individuali of it, Many Ones without Number; 10 which 
aunberleſi Many no Mind defeends : for Mind dwells for 
euer in the Regian e Numbers definite and certain. It 
15 only by knowing theſẽ Principles of Mind;. One and Many, 
or Unity and Number, that ue can diſtinguiſh berween 
Mind and Senſe, or between Science and Senſation: and 
'tis neceſſary to tbe rigbi under/flanding of this Dialogue, 
accurately to ſettle: the Bounds between thent. What theſe 
Bounds are, appears from the Account alous given. It 
appears, that in Man Mind and Intellection begin from, and 
end with, the leaſt One and Many,---the'loweſt 3 
That, which Borders an Infinity: and it appears, that 
Senſation, and the Uſe of the Organs of Senſe," begin with 
the Infinity of Things individual, and never end, but with 
the Extinction of all ourward Senſe.—-Mind, ars Ariſtotle, 
is the Beginning or Principle of Science. It mus be ſo; 
if the very Eſſence of e confidered' as ING. is 


For the fake; therefore of Roda e ee with: Plato, we 
have gone a little out of our way; by inſerting, in this ſummary 
Account of the Matters, contained in The Philebus, and of 
their Order, an Elucidation of Plato's Doctrine concerning the 
difference between al Things Senfible, and „ora Things mtelle- 
gible; whereas the proper place of it would be among W 
tory: Notes to the Second Part of this Dialogue. 


3 "div 290 ae eri. Analyt: Poſter: L. 1, C. 23. and 
again, Nos dy gm 1 #pxn L. 2, C. 19. 
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One and Many united Bur FA confideration of Mind, 
ar One and Many, reathes not to the whole nature of 
Mind; not fbowjrig. it to he ebe Cauſe and Principle of 
Virtue. After This therefore, the great Philoſopher takes 
a wider Scope, fur, the Ground, on wwhith to build bis 
Inquirys;. fo as that all the Kinds of Good, enjoyed by Man, 
may be therein included. Ve proceeds to confider next, 
the nature of the whble Univerſe, as divifible into Four 
Sorts of | Things;--—-Of "the FH Sor are all Such, as 
are Objettsof any of ib Five Seriſes; of which any way 
affect the genſitive Soul 3. rh Qualityb; and Quantitys, 
and all orber Attributes of Corporeal Subſtances, confi 
dered ar they are in ibemſelves, apart from thoſe 8ubſtances, 
of which" bey art tbe Aterlbuteb. And becauſe the Na- 
ture of all rhoſe” Attributes f Hody is indefinite and ge- 
neral, Each adimuting an iuſinite Number of Degrees, (as 
may appear from the in ſuures of Hot and Cold, Soft and 
Hard, Great and Little, High and Low,) this Firſt Sort 
of Things-is terme INIT RH. 75 his Sort belong all the 
Materials; enplrped by. Plaſtic Nature, in the Generation, 
Growth, and Maintenanes of all Natural Beings ;—not 
only Such of theſe Materials; as are Partieles of the Four 
Elements of all Compound Bodys, but Such alſo, at are 
 minure” Mixtures of rboſo Blementusy Particles. Among 
the Tnifinites are alſo to bh runled all the Materials, made 
* . of the Works Art; wherber b 
$ 82 2 
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Materials are talen from Natural o- frond! Artifieial 
Forms, from Such of either Kind us ane deflroyed; whether 
by Violence or by Tine. Hing: of \ the $#0o0nd Sorr 
are thoſe Bounds, which" are ſer by Plaſtic Nature, and 
Thoſe alſo by Artifi-Man,' zo the infinite Materials above. 
mentioned ;—by Nature, in tbe creating e Hen Beings; 
by Man, in tbe framing' of Hit Works :=—Bounds;"/ef 10 
tho/e' Primary Qualitys, of Body, Hot and Cold, Moiſt 
and Dry, by mixing Part of Each of the Four Elements 
with its Contrary, in a degree (proportioned t the nature 
of That Form, which is intended to he mull - gBounds, 
ſet to thoſe other Qualitys of Body, tenmed Secondary, by 
means of Compound-Mixtures, in ſuch Proportions «to. - 
200 other, as accord to the nature of rbe whole Compound 
Body: — Bounds, ſet 10 Quantitys, by definite Numbers: 
— Bounds to the Activity, Paſſiveneſs, and other: relative 
Attributes 'of Corporeal Sulſtances, by intermingling theſe 
SubPances in certain Quantitys; adapted to the Maturet, 
Uſes, or Ends of tbe intended Carporeal Forms. Jo this. 
Second Sort of Tings is given the general Term Bound, 
becauſe Bound is common 70. them all e and to This Sort | 
belong the Genera, or Generic Powers, f all corporeal. * 
Beings; and tbeir Species, or Specific Forms ; bg 
Powers and thoſe Forms, by. which the Nature f each e 
thoſe Beings is determined, —by. which it is eſſentially 
. from all orbers 7 45 * Kinds or of dif- 
"JO 
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— G nd from which. the Being receives its 
true Definition and proper Denomination.———But theſe 
Genera and Species, thgſe Numbers and Proportions, 
which every where, in the Senſible World of Nature, bound 
the Infinitude "of Things, we are, on the one hand, not to 
 confound-+ with thoſe Intelligible Forms, the eternal Ideas 
of ibe Divine Mind; and on the other hand, wwe are to 


ſeparate" them Aoyw (or | confider them apart) from the 


Individual-Beings, which. are endued with- any of . theſe 
General Powers, and inveſted with any of theſe Specific 
Forms. For the Archetypal Forms, the Divine Ideas, 
belong to the Fourth Sort of Things.; as we hope. to make 
appear in Note 167: and the Individual Beings of Nature, 
copied from theſe original and eternal Forms, belong to the 
Sort of Things, to be mentioned next. For the ThIRD Sor 


comprebends all Forms Corporeal; "the Subſtratum or 


Subſtance, of which Forms is the-Firſt ar Common Matter, 
Ae Joknije; which. ih Ge Ground. of Infiricy-in il 
of - the: Firſt Sort of Things; the Bounds to which Infinite. 
are every where ſet by\ tbe great Mind of Nature: —it 
comprehends. all the Beings of (Outward. Nature, produced 
into Exiſtence ſucceſſively in Time, flouriſbing for. a while, 
and then periſhing ;" and all the Beauty, ſpred over theſe 
temporary Beings,” varying and changing as the Forms of 
 #beſe Beings are changed or wary it camprebends all 
* Lenker une ee. Works * Human 
ür | _ Artiſts, 
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Artiſts, making uſe of Such of thoſe infinite Materials e 
mentioned, as are within their Power ; to form or faſhion 
irregular Figures according to their um Minds; 0 give 
Meaſure 20 Motions, Harmony to Sounds, and Meaning 
to Voices articulate; or to amend the decayed but mendable, 
and recover the hurt but recoverable, Works of Art or 
Mature. And rightly are all Things of this Third Sort, 
placed by Plato after thoſe of the Firſt and Second Sorts; 
for, in the Order of Nature, they actually come after : 
Infinitude and Bound muſt be preſuppoſed in Nature, 
"before any temporary or tranſient Form, where Infinitude 
receives a Bound, can be generated, produced, or made. 
—Beings of the Four Sort are Such, as give Exiſt- 
ence to Thoſe of the Third Sort; to the external, change- 
able, and temporary Forms ;—namely, the Mind of Na- 
ture, zo Nature's Works ;,—ond the Minds of Men, 70 the 
Productions of Human Art.—To this Fourth Sort of Being 
Plato gives the general Denomination of Caus x: contern- 
ing which it may at preſent - ſuffice to ſay, that the Final, 
the Formal, and the Efficient Cauſes of all Things exiſting 
are comprehended therein: for a. more explicit and rate 
cular account of it, we refer the Reader to Note 167; 
which Note ſome Reaſons alſo are aſſigned, to ſhow, 1 
Cauſe is Jpoken of the Laſt of the Four Sorts of Beings, or 
Things, in the Univerſe ; \altho in the Order of Nature it 
is Ws iy the F iſt, Our Philoſopher”: s Deſign, in 


making 
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* this Divigon of Things, is to lay before us the 
nature of Pleaſure, the nature of Intelligent Mind, and 
the nature of Moral Virtue:—it is to ſhow, that all the 
Pleaſures of Senſe belong to the Firſt Sort of Things, the 
Infinite; all the Energys of Mind, 70 the Fourth Sort, 
Cauſe ;—and all the Virtues peculiarly Human, the Moral | 
Fi ir tues, belong to the Second Sort, Bound; — and that 
Man, be Subje at once of Moral Virtue, Nnomlege, 
and Pleaſure, belongs to the Third Sort ; as Man is One 
"of -the Beings of Nature, in Bones one of whoſe Beings 
ehe Infinity of Matter is bounded by Form; but of theſe 
Beings Man is the Only one, capable of enjoying all the 
Three Kinds of Good, Pleaſure; Knowlege, and Moral 
Virtue Here it "muſt be obſerved, that, if the Firſt 
of the Argumentative Parts of this Dialogue has beem now 
repreſented rightly, and the Drift of the Argumentation 
been well explained, na Conelufpens,” regarding Pleaſure, car 
be drawn from it, befide #heſe-;—f#rP," that Pleaſure is 
infinite in its own nature; Dun fecondly, that tir divi- = 


fible into Many ;—but- whether boſe Many are many 


afferent Kinds and Sorts / Pleaſure, as Socrates Bud 
mtimated before; or whether they are an mfinite number 
of particular and diſtinct ' Pleaſures, differing only in 
Quantity, or Degree of Pleaſure, but: alike in This, — 
_ that All of tbem are: good, and conducive to the Happineſs 


Y Many as Philebus - bac afſerted; — hath not as yet 
a. a appeared. 
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appeared. Te Second Argumentative Part of the 
Dialogue, in ; making a particular and minute I uquiny 


into the nature of Pleaſure, diſtinguiſhes all thoſe. agree- 


able Senſations, called by the general name. of Pleaſure, 
into certain Sorts, very di Ferent, one from another. 
But, previouſly to the making of any Diſtinction into 
Sorts, in order to ſhow, that ſuch a Diſtin&ion is founded 


in Nature, Three Points are propoſed to be confidered.: 


-The Firſt is, —of what Kind the Beings are, which 
are e ſuſceptible of Pain, as well as of Pleaſure... Vow on” 
this Head, tis evident, that all ſuch Beings are Animals; 

that is, Beings Corporeal, animated by Sentient Souls; 

but whoſe Bodys are generated, graduall, ly. grow to their 
mature State, laſt for à time by means of Nouriſhment, 

and at length decay and are diſſolved Bodys, which, 

all the time they laſt, undergo continual. Changes o, their 
State, thro the alternate Emptineſs and Repletion of their 
inward R eceptacles or Veſſels, which contain the Matter of 
their Nouriſhment ; — Bodys, which require Vrequent 
Supplies of Food, to. fill. the place of what. (phſſes auay 
from them, in natural Excretions, by various Outlet. 
The Second Confideration is, —at uhat Times ſuc 
Animals feel Pleaſure, and at ubat Times they feel Pain. 
And on this Head, tis evident from our own Experience, 
(for Man is an Animal, of this Kind, tbat à Retention 
of whatever ought to be excreted and thrown off, (as 


for 
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for inftance, internal Air and other perſpirable Fluids, 
after they have been duly. circulated tbro tbe Body,) is 
always followed by Pain or Uneaſineſs; and that every due 
Excretion, and every natural Evacuation, is attended 
by a total Ceſſation of Pain, or by à Relief and Eaſe, 
Jo agreeable to nature, as o be often termed à Pleaſure. 
Again; from the Emptineſs, conſeguent to theſe Excre- 
tions and Evacuations, we Feel: Uneaſineſs and Pains 
_ ariſing in tbe Body; and on the other band; we feet, 
that Pleaſure accompanys the' timely taking of nutri- 
mental. Food, by which all the empty Veſſels are re- 
pleniſhed.——Thirdly,—frce ' every Animal con ſiſ of 
a Body and of à Soul, —and fince the Soul in Animals 
of the more perfect Kinds, hiefly in Man, is the Sear of 
Imagination, Memory, Paſſions, and Affections, as 
well as of Senſation, it is conſidered, in what Part of uy 
Compolition ſuch an Animal feels Pain and Pleaſure. 
And on this Head, tis found alſo from Experience, that 
the Body, animated throughout with Sentient Soul, 
may feel either Pain or Pleaſure, and yet, the Memory 
and Imagination, he Paſſions and Affections of the Soul, 
may all the while tye dormant and unmoved; — that; on 
the other hand, the Soul may feel either Pain or Plea- 
fare, when Phe Body is /enfible of neither, and ever 
when the Organs of Senſation are totally untouched = 
that Jometiaes the Soul and the Body are pained or 
8 delighted, 
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delighted, Both of them together; — and that again, at 

other times, oppoſite Feelings ar once prevail, Pleaſure in 
the One, while Pain is in the Other. Te Confidera- 
tions are made the Ground of many Diſtinctions, laid 
down by Socrates, between the ſeveral Pleaſures, which. we 
receive from external Things, by means of. our outward 
Senſes ——The Firſt Diſtinction is between the Pleaſures, 
which are perfettly pure, unmixed with any Pain, either 
ſubſequent or precedent, and the Pleaſures on the other 
hand, whoſe Preſence is preceded by Pain, in proportion 70 
their Magnitude, or which at their Departure leave 4 


Sting behind them, a Regret of their Abſence and a Long- 


ing for their Return. — After . this, other Differences, 


"equally - wide, are ſhown by. Socrates, and admitted by 
Protarchus 20 be real, between the harmleſs Pleaſures and 


the hurtfull ; between the gentle, and the fierce ; the true 
Pleaſures and the falſe; - the right Pleaſures and the 


wrong; Thoſe which are conſiſtent with Rational. Delights, 
and Thoſe:on the other hand, which exclude for a time, and 


at length. baniſh for ever, all Mental Objects, and all Self- 


Enjoyment.———I hen the Pleaſures of Senſe ; have been 
thus fifted ; and a Separation has been made. of the pure 
from the impure ; Diſtinctions are laid down between. the 
different Arts, exerciſed by Man, as they are more or leſs built 
on Science; and as they have more or leſs of Certainty in 
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| their Performances: ſome Aris depending chiefly on 
dagacity and Experience; while others proceed with the 
aſſurumce Truth in all their Operations. A Diſtinction 
is alſo talen betueen ſome Sciences, and others bearing tbe 
ſame Name ; — a Diſtinction, uith reſpect to the di Herence 
of tbe Subjects, in which they are convenſant; —as, for 
inſtance, between the Arithmetick of Mathematicians, the 
Subjet-Matters of which Science are invatiable. Numbers, 
Each conſiſting: of Monads, all f them, equal, —and, on 

the otber hand, the Arithmetick, which is \uſed in Common 
Spe ech, and applied to Things Cor poreal Each of © them 
One, but variable, and f unequal, Value —By theſe 
Diſtinctious the Philoſopher leads Protarchus to recogniſe 


 the' ſuperior Excellence. of ibe Science of Mind above all 
r Ds ee — in . _— only, 


to 4 di wan _ he nature uf pu re Mind, . its 16 + the Seat 
of eternal Truth, and the. Fountain of all real Science, of 
all true Art, and of all Right Opinions. In the Third 
and laſt Argumentative Part of. this Dialogue; theſe Moral 
Truths are ſhown,. which it is the, ubole Intent of it to 
ſpew, in the following. Order the Firſt is; that neither 
Pleaſure alone, nor Theoretical Wiſdom ar LKnoulege 
alone, is ſufficient for the Happineſs of any, Man. ond ve 
Second is, that. the belt and happieſt . all human Lives i is 
e Life: in Ria "the. beſt and higheſt. Science, 'xbe 
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Knowlepe of True Good, producer into babitasl an co 
Pant Prattiſe the Moral Virtues ; "Bock of then,” attended 
by a peculiar Satisfaction; and All of ther, embracing 
fuch purer Pleaſures of WY as Outward ature Pre- 
ſents to them on every Quarter, and for which They alone 
have a true unadulterured Taſte: = 4 Life; in which 
the Prime Science, juſ} now mentioned, rightly eftinia 

the Value and the Uſe of every other Science and of every 
Human Art, entertains them all, together with their 
concomitant Delights ; afſi ning ro Each his proper Plare, 
and Time of Exbibition ; j—receiving alſo frequent Bus 
ſhort Fifrs from the groſſet Pleaſures of Senfe,—from 
Such, as are neceſſary to the ſupport of Life and Health 
and Strength ; Aut conflantly refuſing ever io admit 
Such, as interrupt and hinder the Arts in their Exerciſes; > 
Such, as drive the Sciences into Oblivion; Such, as inipair- 
the Health of the Body, and aiminiſh every Faculty of the 
Soul; Such, as profeſs E nmity with ſober Reaſon, and are 
 wtterly incompatible with the Science of True Good. 
The Third Moral Truth is. this, that in a Life, where 
Pleaſure and Knowlege are thus amicably joined, and 
operate together for the Good of the whole Man,—a ie, 
where all the Parts of it are exattly proportioned and. 
fitted to each other, Symmetry, Harmony and Beauty 
appear throug bout. Te laſt and hi be Truth, 0 
1 T ae than Moral, is This, that the Cauſe of 
3 the 
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the Happineſs found in ſuch a Life, is the Same with 
the Cauſe of Harmony, Symmetry, and Beauty thro 
the Univer{e ; and che Same with the Principle and 


— "WW 


Effence of Moral Virtue namely, Miasurs its Self, 
and TxuTH its Self, the Ing A or Goon, the great 
Object of the Divine Mind; —in which Univerſal Idea 
the True Meaſures af All things art contained. Thus. 
have we endeavoured to point out the Method of this 
Capital Dialague, the Phitebus ; and the Series, Order, 
and Connection of its Argamentatine Parts. As to 
the Epilogus or Concluſion of it, where the Particular 
Matters, reaſoned in it, are ſummed up and reca-- 
pitulated, enough has been faid before, for the Purpoſe 
of tbis Argament.—The apparent Form of the Dialogue 
7s Dramatic; the Genius of it, Didactic; and the 
Reaſoning, for the moſt part, Analytical“. 
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: For the Characters of 8 and Philebus, ſee the Argument 
of this Dialogue, pages 5, 6, and 13. 


See Note on the Scene of the Greater Hippias. 
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e e Soen ars. 

£ NON $IDER R now, Protarchus! What the Doc- 
vine of. Philebus i is, which you are taking upon 
yourſelf to ſecond and ſupport; and What things, ſaid 
by Me, you are going to controvert, if they ſhould be 
found Such as are not agrecable to your Mind *, Will 
you permit; me to. ſtate, in a ſummary way, the differ- 


ence me Mg Poſitions and thoſe of Philebus 5 


Nr . ; 
eas odd Sed Proraseuvs. | 1 
N all, means. PD ag i bon watt 


702 The Begining of this Dickeve ſuppoſes, chat much Converſa- 
tion had paſſed, immediately before, between Socrates and Philebus.: 
concerning which Converſation, or rather mee the Reader 
is referred to the Argument, page . 


The reſtrictive Clauſe, which concludes. this nn is per- 

. haps intended to ſuggeſt a Thought, that Protarcbus, when he 

. undertook” to controvert the Poſition of Socrates, had not examined 

it ſufficiently; nor had conſidered, whether he was, or was not, 

of the ſame Opinion Himſelf. The Poſſibility of ſuch an Intention 
may appear from the Two next Notes. 9875 
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Philebus then ſays, that The Good of all Animals is 
Joy, and Pleaſure, and Delight *, and RET ou 


1 


3 This Part of the Sentence, to give it a literal tranſlation, runs 
thus, — that tis good for all Animals to rejoice, and (to feel) Pleaſure 
and Delight, &c.— But in tranſlating it, we choſe to give it That 
Meaning, which is rightly preſumed by Socrates to be agreeable to 
the Sentiments of Philebus : for otherwiſe, there would be nd 
oppoſition between the Opinion of Philebus and his oft. Pleaſure 
might be a good thing; and yet Knowlege might be a better. Nut 
from what follows in this Dialogue it appears, that, in the Opinion 
of Philebus, Pleaſure and Good are Terms, ſynonymous, and ſignify the 
ſame Thing: the Conſequences of which Opinion are theſe . 
that all Pleaſure is good; and that no other thing is good, gh. 
Pleaſure. See Note 45.—Now Socrates knew, chat the Term 
Pleaſure had a vague Meaning : that often it meant ſome agreeable 
Senſation, felt by the Soul from Things Corporeal, thro the medium 
of her own Body and its Organs of Senſation, whenever any ſuch 
Organ, either of the Sight, Hearing, Smell, Taſte, or Feeling, meets 
with an Object ſuitable to it; whether the Senſation e, or 
exhilerates, or ſooths the Animal Spirits; and whether it irritates, 
or convulſes, or ſoftens the Whole or any Part of the Nervous:Frame:; 
he knew that every one of theſe different Senſations in the Soul, 
by means of the Body, was gtermed Pleaſure : that the fame Term 
often ſignified an agreeable Paſſion, felt by the Soul immediately, 
and ariftng in her thro her own Facultys of Memory and: Imagimatzon, 
whenever theſe Facultys exhibit to her, as if preſent, any Jifure 
Object, ſuited to thoſe Bodily Organs of Senſe, theo which ſhe has 
heretofore received any Pleaſure, of the Kind before-mentioned— 
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He ok heard the. Term Pleafure, ſometimes, uſed, to expreſs a 
delightful Senlation,; felt by the, Human, Soul, when ſome, Object, 
ſuited: to her higher Facultys of Rea/an and Underſtanding, preſents 
itſelf to her View ;—any Truth of Science, whether Speculative or 
Practic any Regularity or Order in the Works of Art, or in thoſe 
of Nature, —He bad heard the ſame word, Pleaſure, made uſe of at 
other times, to expreſs. the heart-felt Satigfactian, enjoyed by All of 
Human Kind. and. by Many af the Brutal, in gratiſying their 
natural and ſocial A Heckion : —and not infrequently, to expreſs a 
Kind of Exwation, felt by Virtuous Souls, on reading or hearing 
the recital of ob{e.and|\generaus Ations,.: performed by Any: of 
their own Species: or to expreſs certain Feelings; of the ſame 
Kind, 221 ſinking deeper, 2 difoſed thro the whole Soul, from a 
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neſtly, o or-in benefiting Thoſe with whom: the is competed. 
He had heard. the Term, B Pleaſure, applied by Some 10 That Cheer- 
Pulneſs, - _ That ſober and innocent Garery'of Spirit, — naturally 
flowing from a ſocial and benevolent Diſpoſition of Mind wand 
by Others perhaps in His time, as afterwards it was applied by 
Epicyrus, to the conſtant Serenity and Tranquility, within every Soul. 
| conſcious .of no Injuſtice, freed from all permanent Paſſigns,— 
| unmoleſted by her own Body, as well as by Things which concern 
that Body. —and at liberty to enjoy her Self. Nay, tis probable, 
that. in That philoſophic Age and Country, as well as elſewhere 
ſince, Thoſe rapturout and elevated. Sentiments were ſometimes 
termed Pleafures,—Thoſe, which the Soul feels but rarely, and 
only as precious, Moments of time,—when, inſenſible of her 
attied3Þ E bak Bach. 
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Boch, and of the Warkd without, the is retired to, that ſecret. and 
facred-. Place within her Self, —where, with her Eye, clear, . and 
brightened by the Light of Univerfal Mind, there preſent, ſhe 
beholds and converſes with thoſe fair and perfect Ideas, which 
That Light enables her to ſee,—and where ſhe finds her Self, for 
the time; in fo godlike à State, as to want Nl bing to co pleat 
her Happineſs.— Now it may be reaſonably path, Ut 
Ariftippus, the Fitſt celebrated Teacher” of thE DoArine "eſpouſed. 

by Philebus, did, at different times,” uſe the Term Pleaſures homo- 
nymouſly, to mean theſe different Enjoyments,—<viz. Senſual, Ra- 
tional, Moral, Social, Intellectuul, and That alfo which a pproxches 
to Divine Happineſs ;—by ſuch a fallaeious and ſophiſtical Variation, 
endeavouring to ſupport his favourite Doctrine. that Pleaſure 
was the only Good of Man, eligible for its own ſake, atid therefore 
to be propoſed as his only Eng.” This Suppotition ſeems pro- 
dable, becauſe the Epicureans afterivards,” WhO adopted for their 
own That Doctrine of Ariſtippus and his Followers, (from the 
Country of Weir F Juncker termed Oyrendicks,) were ſo unſettled i in 


occaſions, thoſe ſevetal Meavivgs above_ilentioned.— —To de 
convinced that the Epicurean⸗ were thus 'unfettled, we Tet only 
to compare the Epiſtle of Epicurus to Meneceus, with ſome other 
Sentences of that Founder of the Epicurean Sect, recorded by 
Laertius, but more fully by Cer" in | Diſputat: Tufealan: . 
F. 18. See alſo Seneca in his Treatiſe d Vid Beats, Cap: 6, 12, 
15, and 19. and his Epifttes 66 and 78. But, bel der Ex- 


preſſions were uſed by the Cyrenaicks, we fee, that Socrates, in the 
Sentence now / before us, to prevent all Ambiguity and all Preva- 


rication, uſes other Terms, beſide Pleguse; he couples with it 
Foy and Delight ; and by the Words, whateuty" elſe is congenial,” 
we preſume he means Cheerfulndſe,” Eaſe, Tranquil ty, Complateicy, 
and Self-Satisfation. Thus he allows the utmoſt Latitude of 


Meaning 
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Meaning to That Hypotheſis,” which Protarchue undertook to 
vindicate; 1 and} gives; all; Pohle , Adyantage, to. bis Adverſary's 
Cauſe, 5 or, though it might fairly be ſuppoſed, {what afterward 
appears, more than once, in the courſe of this Dialogue, ) that 
Philebus had principally in his view Senſual Plegſures, of the grofer 
Kiods, the word Deligbt- is added by Socruress becauſe it is a 
Term, generally applied to the Pleaſures we receive thro our Eyes 
and, Ears: and the word Jey is put rf, becauſe of its more 
extenſive N as it includes every Feeling attendant on the 
Soul's Perception of Objects agreeable to her Nature: and if we 
_ underſtand the words, 4 whatever elſe ts congenial. to mean 
ſuch Feelings. as Mental Tranquility, and Se/f= Satisfattwon, we have 
then all thoſe ſeveral Meanings, in which we: faid the Term 
Pleaſure was bomonymouſly uſed.Farther; that Plato, in the latter, 
the et cætera- Patt of the Sentence now before us, had a View 
to thoſe Sentiments or Feelings laſt mentioned, thoſe of a truly 
philoſophie Soul; is probable from a paſſage in his Cratylus,—z 
Dialogue, in which is taught the Nature of Things, as well the 
fermenent. as the tranfient, by a ſuppoſed Etymology of Names and 
Horde in that Dialogue; (pag: 419 of Stephens's Edition,) he 
briefly recites/ and explains all che agreeable [Senſations or Aﬀec- 
tions of the Soul. The Three firſt, there enumerated, are the ver 
ſame which are here ſpeciſied, , Ne, vg,. Plegſure, 
Joey, Deligbs: the Fourth he there terms sd εεαννπ]ũ W Cheer fulneſs,— 
a Word, which, according"to'the Genius of that Dialogue, he ſop · 
poſes à contraction of ewpepoarn;' and. derived ad vd e Tois pay paN 
1 Nνν ovjuPrphirat,. um the eaſy. Fla f the Soul, when ſbe is ami- 
cably carried along with the natural courſe of things. Now in this 
EuPpagumn, this Cheerfulneſs,. all the remaining good Affections or 
Feelings of the Soul, beſore mentioned, we preſume to be included; 
not only, becauſe Cheer ſulngſt ariſes naturally in the Soul from a Con- 
3 W and enjoying the natural, rational, and ſocial, 
5 3 | | Affections, a 
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out the Univerſe ; and in Man, who partakes of it, the Principle 
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that thoſe Things are not the Beſt; but chat to diſ- 
cern, and to hoes, 8 40 to remember „ and 
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Aﬀe@tions,=bur ab decauſe a conan Gba can never be 
maintained — ky e enjoying ſome or other of thoſe 
gealiker Feelings. ache ail yigincus ture 
The Hypotheſis, bers (ob vp dy Sacrates;” in epbeßtion ts the 
Sentiments of Philebus, ſeems to be the ſame with the Doctrine, 
ſaid to have been taught, an age or two afterwards, by Herillus of 
Carthage, For this Hexillus, who had been a Diſciple” of Zeno the 
Citeaan; Founder of the Stoic Set; is reported by Cirero (whether | 
juſtly or not, may well be queſtioned,) to have held that Science 
ar Knowlege was the'Chif Good 'of -Man. But whatever was the 
Meaning of Herilus, when he ſet ſo high a Value on Science, it will 
ſoon appear, that Socrates himſelf entertained no ſuch Noriont on 
this Subject. It will appear afterwards, that this Hypotheſis, 
which he here gives out, as if it were his on, is introduced by 
him for the ſole purpoſe of explaining rightly that ancient Doctrine, 
. that Mind is the Higheſt. and the Beſt,of Things,” by ſuggeſting 
to our thoughts the Diſtinction, mentioned in our Argument and 
Notes to the Firſt Alcibiades, between Mind Intelhgent and Mind 
Intelligiblo. And laſtly it will appear, that Mix, in this latter 
Senſe, is Goop ITs SEIT, and BEAUTY ITS SELF ; the Cauſe, 
{Final as well as Formal} of Beauty, Harmony, and Good, through 


and Cauſe of his Chief Geod, which is Moral: Vintur. — The 
Terms made uſe of in this place by Plato, are very remarkable: 


they are —not prom xa v, the former of which frequently 


means Moral M iſdom, or Prudence, the Habit , diſcenning what- is 
Good in all Moral Actions, That Habit, which is the Leading or 


Prime nnen by the latter e is meant Mind Intelli. 


gible, 
6 3 | 
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gible; That which is the Foharaii of Good, the Cauſe of Blouty; the 
Meaſure of all-things, and the ſole Principle:of Virtue :. now, here he 
can neither mean Vi irtue, nor the Principle of Virtue ; becauſe we 
ſhall find, in the Concluſion of this Dialogue, that he rates 
Theſe Above all other Goods ;—his words in this paſſage are— 
T9, Pporew x Ta, roGr,—that is. — the aFual Diſcerpment or Knowlege 
of what is the beſt way of afting in any Affair under immetgtg 
deliberation. and the actual Perception of any Trutb, then pre- 
ſented to the Mind. Nor does it invalidate the Juſtneſs of this 
Remark, that ; in repeating the Hypotheſis propoſed by Soorates, the 
terms Pporneis and d are ſometimes uſed by Socrates himſelf, as 
we! 1 as by Protarchus. 4 F or, the Hypotheſis being once ſtated i in 
preciſe and unambiguous Terms, and its Meaning conſequently 
ſetthed, and equally well underſtood by Both the Partys, they might 
thenceforward fafely indulge themſelves i in a Liberty of changing 
the Terms for Variety s. fake, and of uſing ſuch others, as often 
| conveyed the fame Meaning. It is well known by the learned i in 
the Writings of ancient Greek Philoſophers, that by the term ;5; 
they mean the Intellect, the intelligent or percipient Principle i in the 
Soul, more 1 than they n mean Mind Intelligible and Eternal. 
And as tot other term pęeensis, omitting many Paſſages i in 
Plato Pha, where it bgnifies. the Energy of the Mind in 4% 
cerning what is Good, we need nl refer to Two Paſſages in his 
F n Aleibiades ; ; in the former of which, the term, uſed by Plate, 
is To Peorel „which we have tranſlated by the word Intelligence, 
page 320 -of that Dialogue ; in the latter, Plate' $_ term. is peng, 
Ours: is Wiſdom, page 321 ; which word we have there choſen, 
becauſe the Lee there f1 poken of, Is is That of the Divine 
Mind. * . N 
5 To remember does not r mean 3 retaining of the Impreſfions 
made by Senfible Objetts 1 in the Imagination; as it may ſeem to do 


from what is ſaid of the Memory hereafter in n For 
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whatever is of Kin to them, Right Opinions, and 
Te rue en , are: ae 4 than ee and 
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the Souls of Brute Animals have this retentive Faculty, as well as 
thoſe of Men. The Paſſage now before us hath relation only to 
the Human Mind. Here therefore is to be underſtood the M; nds 
retaining thoſe Mental Objects only, which ſhe had before con- 
ceived, by learning from Others, or thro her own Force and 
Virtue, as Minerva was ſaid to have been born of Jupiter alone. 
This account is agreeable to the Definition, given us by the 
anonymous Writer of the L ife of 1 Pythagoras i in Photius. Muli per - 


S, 651 reno Ov Se, Ts. Now Memory, "ſays he, 1 4 Keeping of 
[thoſe Things which a Man has fearnt : 1 till more 1 it Agree 


ParTacioy crruęlæ, aD Ad nd trras. "The Memory is. nat 4 Pre- 
ſervation of Fancys,, | or the Traces, of Senfible Objects left in the 
Imagination, but of Things which have been Audied, or to which the 
Mind has before applied ber ſelf. Ariſlotle includes both Fezßble 
and Mental Objects in the account which he gives of Memory : and 
his account of it we ſhall endeavour to explain and juſtify, in a 
Note to that Paſſage of the preſent Dialogue, above referred to: 
for we think it a Subject of the laſt Importance to a Knowlege of ; 
the Soul of Man. | 
„That is, of Kin to a D ſeerament + wht is ju 78 right | in 
Marals, founded on what Mr. Hutcheſon terms the Meral Senſe ; 
of Kin to a Perception ofwwhat i is true in Meta rpby/icks, founded on 
the Principles of Knowlege ; and of Kin alſo to a Memory of what the 
* Mind has either of her Self 4; {cerned thro her own natural Feelings, 
| Dor has of her Self perceived thro her own Princi; ples,. the Principles 
of Knowlege,—or has learnt from Others, who, for the Rectitude 


6 , "and 
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and che Truth i of whad they tiught;-miiſ have ſecretly apples to: 
thoſe natural Feelings and to thoſe untaught Principles, == 
What the Kimared is between real Knowlege and Right Opinion, 
0 What they are alike, and in What they ai DT mon by 
Plat himſelf, near the concluſion of his Meno. 
That true Reaſonings are of Kin to Knowlege, no Man needs 
to have it proved to him. They are the ordinary Means, by which 
every iArt' receives Improvement ; altho the firſt vention of it may 
be owing to Sagacicy, or Chance: and they are the only Means of 
advancing in any Science, after the firſt Principles or Axioms of 
it are eſtabliſned. Having explained, ſufficiently, (it is hoped,) 
for the preſent, the Hypotheſis, propoſed by Socrates, in which he 
enumerates the principal Afectiant of the Human Mind; (for we 
know not by what other common name to call the Bnpreſſiont, 
made on the Mind) by Mental Object. the Depri and Duration 
of thoſe Impreſſions, and her on Energy, or the Motions within 
her Self, to which thoſe Impreſſions give Riſe 3) we preſume, that 
our philoſophical Readers will not be diſpleaſed at ſtopping here 
a white, to obſerve the juſt Order of the Parts in this Paſſage.— 
In the firſt place are )ranked/the Air ing of what is right, and the 
perteiving of what is true: and theſe ate the Mind's primary and 
chief Afectiuns; whether they ſpring up ſpontaneouſly therein from 
Natural Feelings" and Firſt Principles, thro: Mental Introverſion, 
Self-Reflection, and untaught Reaſon, — or whether they are 
raiſed by due Culture of the Mind, good Diſcipline;. and wiſe 
Inſtruction. In the neut place ſtands, what eannot be in the Mind 
till after the two former, the retaining or remembring of what we 
have ſo diſcerned and felt, ſo perceided and underſtood. — After 
this, come Right Opinunt: ſor theſe are founded on remembring 


what we have heretofore diſcerned and perceived, of Good and 


Truth, when this remembrance is applied rightly to en 
1 of which we have no certain Knowlege —Laſtly are 
| placed 
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more eligible to all Beings univerſally, chat it is, to Such | 
as are capable of receiving the participation of them on 


and that to all Beings, which have that capatity!. the 
actual Partaking of Fran, is of. all things the moſt 


00. 0310 20 ee e advan- 
wi True Reaſoning. aud el are they ot hy 1201 in this 
Lift of Mental Affections. For tho the Jung of all Reaſoning 
depends immediately on the ſelf-evident, Principles of Mind and of 
all Science, yet the Truth of what we reaſon, or prove by reaſoning. 
depends on the . Truth: of the Premiſſes laid doum. For be our 
Concliſſons ever ſo juſtly drawn, yet the Premiſes being always 
Propaſitions,— and theſe Propoſitions being always, except in 
Geometrical Reaſoning, nothing more than Opinns expreſſed in 
Words, the Truth of which is not yet proved, and only takem for 
granted, - the Truth of the Regſoning depends on the Refitude of 
thoſe Opiniont. As to the two Mental Affections, here firſt men- 
tioned, the Diſcernment of what is Juſt, and the Perception of what 
is true, Whether of theſe Two is, in the Order of T hings, of 
ſuperior dignity to the 40 will er in x the ae Part 
of this Dialogue. 

9 Or, of recerving. a Share in 4 Foy the ind of Plato in this 

place are, —auTwy Juri er rn diu br 
% Or, the actual bolding of a > te for ths N uſed hen by 
Plato, iS,—ptT4gar.——7Ficinus is the only one of the Tranſlators 
from the Greek, who has interpreted this Paſſage rightly. Cor- 
narius, it ſeems, diſcerned no difference between the meaning 
of ner ν, and that of jgraxev.: 80. that His - tranſlation 
repreſents Plato as guilty of a moſt; inſipid Teutelogy-in this Sen- 
tence. Which Error of his ſeems to have been the conſequence of 
another, committed by him, in his referring the word werageay to the 
preceding 
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advantageous , not only to thoſe Beings: which are n, 
but to Thoſeè alſo Which are to come. Do we not, 0 

| bee al VN inns: do await id dir yo 

via Thw, neren ſis! ant miau Oi Ba 


ben * Word N It 1s true, lad the Verbal Atjeetbve ect 

rg geben, 46 tue Gramhfa Hans ſpell” , of the 2 2 
292 but tlle Verb, zoverned” by it hete „48 „ Nach, 4 word 

pig ullderndo Feb e preceding Part" of che Sentence. The 

Wee 45, act tn Itter Parr" 6f the sentence, Rath the 

Office o A Mu 94k in the Neve C /e; "jul as Japtre 

Has Annie Vers of py ETA 1 damn AND e 5: 

iC M 10 ee e, r e Pine pu © Vert. 5 


101 d e ma rk” of” ee hea, fo Fn like 1 manner be printed 
wee before bong in the 5 to jon of 1 Hato. n 
hs ad 4s atever 151 ay vert ainly advgnta 275 "to BUS: Being 
Wich lz ; P6227 "But © 55 0 Good® "can "yield 2 any njoyment, | 


. EO , WWE Belg Which k. ge, e 
1795 Soc be 1 67 %o the Nu re of that” ing. r 
Farther; "Whatever Ts a 171 15 A ee. of my eine let 
5 and fentient; — that is is any of. it Its f BAG 071 erception or 
Senſerith,— s Ati Oh of e Lobe "of Der. to x je "Being 
poffeſſed of ſock! Powers: "If then the Ways, thro which ſuch an 
0515 reaches to fuck a Being. are free and unobſtrufed ,—that 1 is, | 
if the Medlull. "of Pefdep tion or anten ate in a State "of aprec- 
ablegeſs ald fitnefs” Xo "hat 'Beih * Shieh"? is the Subj for of 'this 
Love r“ Deſire,” ab Well! as to That which 1 Is the Obje 15 -thro 
theſe Ways, and by theſe” Means, the Defire and the Objett of it 
meet together, Kitt to each 0 her,—the Ove, Aupoled' to beg ra. 
tified and t to en njoy,—t he Other, to gratify and. to be enjoyed. —1 1 
the 055 ect al ſo of the Defire be either gabel gent or fentiont, as Well. 
as as the Being hich i is the Subject of hat! Den re, in this MY Both 
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the Beings feet that natural Delight or Pleaſure, which ariſes, thro 
all Nature, from the Congreſs of cengenial and correſponding 
Beings, if they are either intelligent or ſentient.— What we prin- 
cipatly aim at, in making this laſt General Obſervation, will eafily 
be ſeen in our Notes to the finiſhing Part of this Dialogue. Ou 

immediate Drift at preſent. is oply.. an, Appeal, to the Experience . 
intelligent Readers, for the proof of Foys. or Delights purely; Mental; 

ſuch as haye no relation or reference to the Body; and in which 
no Corporeal Feeling, preſent, paſt, or future, has any Share. We 
have the aſſurance alſo of Reaſon, | that it muſt be ſo, and cannot be 
otherwiſe. For, as every Animal, or Sentient Soul, naturally defires, 


purſues, and eatehes at Ser/ible: Good, ſo the Rational Soul of Man, 
when diſentangled from Senſe, and freed from Paſſion, naturally 


loves, follows after, and embraces when found, every Truth, every 
Intelligible or Mental Good: becauſe Truth is no lefs agreeable. to the 
Rational Nature, than $ enfible Good is to the Animal. If then 
Protarchus, when he took u pon himſelf to be an Advocate for 
Pleaſure, had included, in his Meaning of that word, all ſuch 
Pleaſures as are purely Mental, bis Opinion fairly and rightly under- 
ſtood, could not have been different,. in the main, From This 
which Socrates here profeſſes—that, in- every particular caſe, to 
diſcern what is Beſt in Action, and to perceive what is True in Spe- 
culation, is the Chief Good of Man ; unleſs, indeed, it ſhould after- 
wards come into queſtion, whether of the Two Kinds of Pleaſure, 
the Senſual, or the Mental, was to be preferred. For if it ſhould 
appear, that in This Point they were Both of the ſame Mind, the 
Controverſy between them would be found a meer Logomachy, 
or Contention about Words ; ſuch a one, as the Epicureams pretended, 
(and perhaps with reaſon,) was between Them and the Sroicks, 
when They (the Epicureans }) maintained, that the true Happineſs 
of Man was placed in that Foy or Pleaſure, (for they make uſe of 
Both theſe words,) which ariſes from the habitual Practice of 
| Virtue, 
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Virtue, and inſęparably attends it; while the Szojcks inſiſted, chat 
it lay in Virtue only, abſtrafted from all i its natural Ifue and all its 
conſtant Retinue. See Seneca, in Epift:'6, and 13. A conten- 
tion This, of the ſame Kind, as That would be between Two 
Perſons, One of whom aſſerted, that te a Muſical Ear the proper 
and true Good was Harmony; while the Other cantended, that the 
Good lay not in the Harmony its ſelf, but in the Pleaſure which the 
Muſical Ear felt from hearing it: And, to add another Simile, 
which, as well as. the former, tends to illuſtrate the concluding 
Part of this Dialogue, ſuch a Contentign is like a Controverſy 
amongſt Three Perſons, One of whom having afferted, that to 
all Animals, living under the Northern Frigid Zone, the Sun in 
Cancer was the greateſt. Bleſſing. and Another of them having 
aſſerted, that not the Sun was that chief Bleſſing to thoſe Northern 
Animals, but the Warmth which he affprded them, —the Third 
ſhould imagine, that he corrected or amended the two former 
Aſſertions, by ſaying, that thoſe Animals were thus highly 
bleſt, neither by the Sum nor by the Warmth which his Rays 
aſſorded them, but by the Foy or Plaſure which yy alt n 
10 at of the Sun and Warmth. For 
| Writs, juſt like Fools, at War, about a Nav, IM 
Hebe ls as oft no "Meatiing, + or the fame. | 1 gk 
See Sir William Temple, en the Gardens of Epieurus, in 1 55 2 
un; Part 20. 

Ml fnallgent and rational Beings are here plainly meant. 
By Thoſe who are, we ſuppoſe are meant Such as are immortal, 
and always.are, Such as in Pagan Language are called Gods : and 
by Thoſe 2500 fball be, we underſtand Men, Such rational Beings 
only, * Ae horn Aarral. See the Sixth f Mr. Petuin Letters 
concerning Mind. What occurs hereafter in this, Dialogue con- 
firms the truth of our Suppoſition.—If then we are not miſtaken 
in the Senſe of. che Paſſage. now, before us, it means, that thoſe . 
4Hitrtoenneos F 2 Aﬀettions 


of Our side, is tired and gives out. 
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Now it is richt and proper for us to Mcover, by 
all means poſhble, the full Force and Meaning of Both 


bop 


thoſe Hypotheſes; and not to give over, till we have 
determined the Controvetſy between chem. 188 


$1 IVF 44974 { : 


Henin, of the Minds before mentioned, are, above all other 


things, good and advantageous, — not only to tbe Gods," who, being 
inveſted with Bodys uncompounded, and ſubject to no Change 
or internal Motion, feel neither Pain nor Pleaſure, in which the 
Body hath any Share,. but likewiſe to Men, ſuſceptible of Pain 
and Pleaſure corporeal.— The firſt Part of this Propoſition,” That 

5 | concerning 
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forth, what State and what Affection "5 of the Soul i is 
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concerning, oh Gods, we.: e ſhall find ps ek Oh cook to 1 Sen- 
timents of Socrates, on the ſuppoſition , of any ſuch. Beings. as 
are above. deſcribed ;. but the latter, Part, That concerning Man, 
will ſoon appear to be expreſſive, not of his real Opinion, but 
of an . Hypotheſis, introduced by Him into the Field of De- 
bate, to combat againſt the oppoſite one of Philebus ; that Both of 
thoſe Hypotheſes being defcated, each by the other, a Third 
might, without any Oppoſition, aſſert a juſter Claim to the Matter 
in Diſpute, the Character of being the Chief Good of Man. 
Uſe is made of this F irſt Preliminary Article, afterwards in 
the Courſe of the Dialogue, both by Socrates and by Protarchus. 
8 The Foundation of it We ſhall find. anon to be a prior En- 
gagement, entered into by Socrates himſelf, during his, Diſpute 
with, Philebus,.. * * | 
L At . The Greek of his Sentence,” in all "he Editions 8 Plate, is 
add. reges. But all the Tranſlators interpret, as if they read 


in NaN 8 OP" tua reges; a Reading, which ; is clearly OE 
to 


s by - 
* 4441 
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— 
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to the Senſe of the Paſſage, and makes it eaſier to be underſtood. 
In the printed Reading the word ar muſt refer to Adywr, 
which is more remote, and has been rather implied than expreſſed; 
auTEY texaTrgos will then mean the Argument of Each : but to 
ſay, the Argument ſhould endeavour, is in a Stile too n and 
bold, to be uſed by any Profaic Writer. © ＋ F941 
is In the Greek, — Fu xx Sd . All the differences between 
ies and quad are accurately own by Ariſtotle, in his Categorys, 
Cap. 8. and in his Metaphyficks, Lib: 4. F. 19. Ia the Sen- 
tence now before us, the difference between them is this; — u eu 
Jude, an Affectiun of the Soul, is the Soul's $ / preſent but. #ranfient 
State ig. huyis, a State of the Soul, is the Soul $ permanent 
Aﬀetion.—Thus we ſay of a Man, that he is in a Joyous State 
of Mind, when the Joy, with which he is affetted, is of ſome 
ſtanding, and is likely to continue but, of a Man, in whoſe Soul 
Foy is juſt now ariſen, we tay, that he is red (that is, . 
fected funden) with Joy. And thus again we fay, that the 
Mind is in a rhoughtfud Stare; when it has been for ſbme fine 
* thinking, and is not eaſy to be diverted from thinking 
one but when a Thougltt ariſes ſaddetily within us, in an un- 
thicking State of Mind, and amidft the wandripgs of Panty, we 
ſay, that a Thought Ariler us, that is, ſuddenly eckt our Mind. 
—Tt muſt not, however, be concealed, that s and Jie'Sevts, 
which we have here tranſlated by the words Stare and Affection, 
_ uſually mean Habit and Diſpo/tion. But the affinity between 
This their uſual Meaning, and That which they have in the 
Paſſage now before us, will appear, from conſidering, —that, as 
the Soul ' acquires certain Habits ' of ating, thro frequently- 
repeated Ads of the ſame Kind, —ſo ſhe is fixed in fome certain 
State, thro frequent Impreſſions made on her where ſhe is paſſive, 
or thro frequent Energys of her own where - ſhe is ative, — a 
State, to which thoſe Impreſſions from without, and thoſe Energys 
5 within, 
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able, Aeris to our different Hypotheſes, t to pro- 


cure for Fs Man a * n Life. Is it not our 
W o.to do? e nh 
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within; lach lead 65 as alſs 83 like manner as 
ſome certain previous DiÞo/itior of the Soul is neceſſary to every 
fingle A which is voluntary, fo is it" alſo neceſſary to the re- 
ceiving of every Impreſſion from without, and to the performing 
of every Energy. within.—Theſe Obſervations will Irons if = = 
Uſe to us, in the coneluſive Part of this Dialogue. 
This other Preliminary Article ſets the Two Hypetbelet 
in ſuch a Ligkt, as to male it eafy to compare them together; 
and contracts the Controverſy between them to this ſingle 
Point, What is the Be State of a Man's Soul, and in What 
Manner it is Bef for him to be S enfed; — in other words, 
with What Habit and Difpg/itvon of Sum a Man is 'Dappicft ;— 
whether with That Habit and That Diſpoſition, -which the En- 
joyments, ſo highly extolled by Philebus, create and form within 
him; or whether with Thoſe; which he acquires and poſſeſſes 
through the Mental Exctciſes, recommended by Socrater. That 
this is the true Light, in Which - alone the Subject can be 
rightly viewed, will be found, by conſidering. that | Happineſs 
can only conſiſt in à certain State or Habit, and in a certain 
Afﬀettion. or Diſpofition, of the Sou]; and that Whatever pe. 
the Soul in this Stare, or produces in the Soul 'this Mbit, — 
Whatever fett the Soul in ſuch à manner, as contributes to 
bring it into * State, or to maintain it therein, Whatever 


dfpoſeth 
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diſpoſeth the Sol to acquite eaſily this Hasi, or adyanceth 
the Progreſs of the Soul towards it, —Every Juch, Thing is. to 
be ranked in the number of 4 Man's oel Goo &. Whether 


Happineſs be to be found in Speculative M, i/dom, of in Pleaſure, 


or in ſome other Poſſeſion or Enjoyment, it can be ſeated no where 


but in the Sou/. For Happineſs: has no Exiſtence any where, 
but where it is ett and Anown. Now tis no: leſs certain, 
that only the Sou is ſgnfible of Pain and Pleaſure, than it is, 
that only the Soul is capable of Knowlege, and of thinking 
either fooliſpiy or wiſely. To determine therefore the Controverfy, 
whether Speculative Wiſdom or Pleaſure, conſtitutes Human Hap= 
pineſs, or is a Man's Chief Good, it muſt be thorowly conſidered 
and known, How, or in What manner, the Soul is affected by 
ſpeculating, or thinking... wiſely, 

to What Habits. theſe different AﬀeRions ſeverally d;/þoſe and lead 
the Soul z—and alſo, into What State the Soul is brought by 
"_ Life of meer Speculation; and into What, by a Life of meer 


nd, How, by enjoying Pleaſure ;— 


— 


- 


Pleaſure: . ? Unleſs. theſe Points are examined and ſettled, the 


Controverſy coucerning a Man's Chief Good, ; can never be 


determined: which, it was. agreed in the Firſt Preliminary, Was 

richt and proper to be done. For, without the ſettling of theſe 
Points, every Man's; Opinion of Good will be governed by Bit own 
Sentiment, or hy What He himſelf takes a Fancy to, and not by 
the Sentiments or Fancys of any Other Man. Difference of 
Opinion indeed on every Moral: Subject muſt be endleſs, with - 
out ſome Standard of Moral Truth be fixed: and on this Sub- 


jcQ, of Human Happineſs, there can be no true Standard, 


which agrers not with the Common Senſe of all Men, and 


with Univerſal Experience. To Common Senſe: thetefore: and the 


Experience of all Mankind an Appeal is to be underſtood, and 
m a is. made, an, * whole n ek tan Ub T9716 


. 
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Soctirzs. N eee 
well then; Vou ſay, that tis That of rejoicing; 
We, or tis That of underſtanding and thinking 


| rightly. 


- 
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True. F | ; 1 

SO RATES. 

But what if there ſhould appear "ſink Ocher 15 
preferable to Both of theſe, but more nearly of Kin 
to Pleaſure ? ſhould we not, in this caſe, be, Both 
of us, confuted, and obliged to' yield the Preference 
to a Life, which gives the ſtable Poſſeſſion of thoſe 


very Things, wherein you place Human Happineſs ? 


44. That is,—ſome other Lyfe, or ſome ather State of the Soul 


' throughout Life, preferable to That of Speculation, as well as to 


That of Pleaſure; ſome other Afe#jon alſo of the Soul, pre- 
ferable to any of her Energys, exerciſed in meer Thinking, as 
well as to any Sen/ation, which ſhe feels, of meer Pleaſure. 

The laſt Five words in our Tyanſſation of this Interrogatory 
Sentence, we acknowlege to be not authoriſed by any words 
in the Greek. We have added them, by way of explaining, 


what, in our | apprehenſion, Plato means by raira, theſe things, 


For we ſuppoſe them to be the very ſame things, mentioned 


by him before, in repreſenting the Opinion of Philebus. And 
our ee is Jonnged, on this reaſoning: — Since Pleaſure 


nearly of Kin to a \ Li "4 of Pleaſure, but 1 ee to it, muſt 


in all probability. be Such a Life, as will. Js Ts If of ; 


Pleaſure, and nd Jy its Continuance. 
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P at the ſame time it muſt be 8 chat a 


Life of Pleaſure would be found more eligible than 
« Life of Knowles or IntelleQion. 


PzorTazxcn U.S. 
Without doubt. | 


SOCRATES. 


to be more nearly allied to Knowlege, in that caſe, 
Knowlege would be found to have the advantage over 
Pleaſure, and Pleaſure muſt give place. Do ye not 


agree with Me, that theſe things are ſo? or how 


otherwiſe ſay ye that they are? 


The Reader will be curious to know, what this Third 
Kind of Life, or State of the Soul, is, which Socrates here 
ſuppoſes may be found preferable to the -other Two Lives, - to 
a Life of Speculation, and to a Life of Phafure. And ſince our 
Author, after he has raifed this Curioſity, delays to gratify it, 
till he proves the Truth of this Third Hypotheſis; which is not 
done, till we arrive at the laſt Part of the Dialogue; we are 


willing to prevent the Reader's Impatience, that he may not 
_ gallop over all that is between; by letting him know thus 


long beforehand, that tis a Life of PraSic Virtue, but yet pre- 


ceded by Speculative Halden: ; and that, in ſuch a Life, the State, 

which the Soul is in, is the Habit, (or baving) of Virtue, and 
a a conflant Diſpofition to act with Honeſty and Goodneſs; and 
conſtantly attended by Joy, Delight, or - Pleaſure, of ſuch a Kind | 


as is ſtable and durable, as 8 0 Sch rational and virtuous. 


* ; by : * 


But if that Better State of the Soul ” ſhould appear 
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PrOTARCHUS.. 
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„nean . 


To Me, JI muſt . 2 105 . to be, as you 
e them. / tro 
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But to Philebus how ſeem . What « fy ev, 
a 4 | 


1 | rv * 


To Me Pleaſure 3 and will always ſeem to be 
the Superiour, whatever it be compared with. And 


You, Protarchus, will be at length ones 06 at, 
your ſelf.” 


= & . 9 4 * 3 4 445. 4 Af WE iS . 289 4 ff _— - * 
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PROTARCHUS-, nation aint cnet; 


After having reſigned to Me the 8 of 
the Debate, Vou can no longer be the Maſter of What 
| ſhould be yielded to Socrates, and What ſhould not. 


* / 
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5 * are in 17 bie. But, „ 1 1 "ih diſ- 


charged my Duty v; 1 if mw my ths: W ere r 
ou 17 n it. N _ 0 
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2 In en to the utmoſt of "ou Mii That OY 
the Defence of, which he had undertaken, —the 'Cauſe of Pleaſure ; 
Which he here dignifies with the name of the Goddeſs, whom 


he ſuppoſed to-'preſide over it, that is," Venus. From 1 it 
| . 7 N ee Kind of 2 00 rr gag meant. * 
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oa Paorivieuys: 


we too are Witneſſes of the ſame; and can teſtify 
your making of the Aſſertion, which you have juſt 
made. But now, as to that Examination, O Socrates 
which is to follow after what You and TLhaye agreed in, 
whether Philebus be willing to conſent, or however he 
may be diſpoſed, let us wy to g rg. with, and d bring 
ta a Concluſion **,, 


5 * 
1 - x. 


| SOCRATES... | | 

By all means, let us; beginning with 15 chat ay 

Goddeſs, who according 401 Him is ea Venus, but 
whoſe true name is Pleafare * 


: 


Prorakchus. T e 75 


Perfect y right... 


SOCRATES. 


21 A ſtroke of Raillery, this, on the \rallalin rigor agen in which 
Philebus had -invoked Pleaſure as a Goddeſs. © 

That is,—to/ go thro with an examination of the Thres 
Hypotheſes, propoſed before; and thence. to. draw our Con- 
cluſions, and demonſtrate — Which of the Three Lives is, in. 
the order of things good and anne as nüt, he ml is 
and Which of them is * Second. | 
That is, —examining in the firſt PRs tho Hypotheſis of | 
Philebus, by. inquiring into the nature of Pleaſure. | | 1 
„The ancient Greek Poert had great authority with all the” 
People of Greece, but with None a greater than with the Sophifts :- 
for it was no {mall part of the buſineſs of theſe Men, to pleaſe 


* 


3 


conceived Opinions.—Intelligent Readers of | Homer: need not be 
told, that Venus, in his Mad, the Deity who. preſides. over the 
Myſteries Lowe, is that Power in Nature, which attracts the 
Fwo Sexes to each other, couples them together, and produces 
mutual Pleaſure from their mutual Embraces. Some of the Poets, 
vho came after Homer, mean by Venus the ſame attractive Power: 
as, for inſtanoe, Sappbo in her elegant Oue to that Goddeſs, and. 
Euripides in his Herppolytus. hers” of them perſonify, by the 
name of Venus, the ches, the Veneral Congreſs its ſelf, or the 
meer Pleaſure felt therein; as, for ee mum in theſe 
aan Verſes of his. n | ir 


| "TW gate, eit neee, Grey at- l, 
wo "FeSrainy, © ore pot mei r TEUTE a 
In cititig which lines, ſome ancient Authors give us the word” 


glos, iniſtead of Nabe. To include due Meaning of Both theſe 
bin we bave thus paraphraſe the Diſtick';— Ten d. 


1 W, Bere grows. 4 Pleaſure, . not. in "Venus . ? 
523 writ Where ſales. a. Grace, nat One of Venus. \Train ?, 
4 * in Venus, B Engi, 8 1 ble, $4 Shares, E 
Les mne not live ;— Life i is not. avorth 8 re 
3 d net Life, de le unbl. Her. n e 
| This latter Venus, this Goddeſs: of Phulebus, was 1 the 8 | 
People: worſnhipped under the name of Venut Lolupia : and ac- 


cordingly. Lucretius, in the beginning. of his fine Poem, where he 
imitates the. firſt, Lines in Homer's longer Hymn to Venus, invokes 


bd 
by 


that Goddeſs,” as bominum diuumgue VOLUPTAS:; and in Lib. 2, 
v. 17a, hails. ber dur vita, DIA vorurras.—And indeed, thus 


0 deify Sauſua! Plaaſiure, is not diſagrecable to the Orphic Syſtem 
of. Theology; aue Part; of which attributed Divinity to every 


Virtues Force, ot Power, whether active or paſſive, in every Being, | 


w_ 2 ene 
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and flutter the People, by ſuppotting their Prejudices or pre- 
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throughout nature, Whether rational,” animal, ot meerly vita; 
calling them all eyxcopier Nea, Mundane Deitys, tho of | different 
; | Ranks: and Orders, according to the natural Dignity: of the 
Being, paſſeſſed of ſuch Forces, Powers, or Virtues. The other. 
| Part of this ancient Theological Syſtem of the Univerſe (for the 
; | beſt way to underſtand thorowly all Parts of it, is to divide it firſt 
into Two,) conſidered, as more eminently. and in a higher ſenſe 
Divine, thoſe things only which are divine by nature, inaſmuch 
as they are eternal, and the Cauſes. of thoſe ſeveral Virtues, 
Powers, and Forces, which are poſſeſſed by all the Individuals. 
of every Sert and Kind, in their natural and ſound: State. Theſe 
divine Cauſes were called by the Orphic-Theologers v uTEpXoopulot Srgol, 
Supra- Mundane Deitys, ranked according. to the Dignity. of thoſe ' 
Virtues, Powers, or Forces, of which they are the Cauſes.” And 
conſidering farther, that all thoſe Cauſes, whether Formal or 
Efficient, whether Intelligible c or Intellective, meet together and con- 
5 centre in The One univerſal. and divine Minp, they held the 
Unity of this Supreme Cauſe of All things. — But, as they ſup- 
poſed or pretended, that the Bulk of Mankind or the Multi- 
tude, being under a neceſſit) of living a Life wholly. outward 
and ſenſual, without leiſure to look into Themſelves, were 
little capable of apprehending the nature of thoſe Divine Cauſes, 
—and till leſs ſo, the nature of that Cauſe of Cauſes, the puerpoy 
ET BY, xa Ev ever Hr ore, Mind, its Sei. they declined - 
troubling the Vulgar with theſe. Myferies off Nature; and framed a $ 
Ys Religion, ſuited to Vulgar Apprehenſions g exhibiting to them, 
1 for Objects of their Worſhip, Images and other Repreſentations 
| (Some, proper and naturally expreſſive, Others, figurative, ſym- 
; bolical, or allegorical) not only of thoſe external things 'which 
they ſaw, heard, and felt, and of whoſe Powers and Virtues 
they had experience, — but even of thoſt ttuly Divme Cui, 
the eternal Las of the Supream Mind, ne (as perhaps 
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They might imagine) by the Senſual Populace, who ſeem to 
have no communication with them, and know of no Ideas 
ſuperior to their own.—In evidence of this, it will be ſufficient 
to eite the Teſtimony of Vurro, the moſt learned of all the 
Romans: his words are theſe; —Apud Samethraces, multis indiciis 
collegi, in in fimulachris aliud fignificare cœlum, alind terram, aliud 
 exempla rerum, guats (I. que): Plato appellat ideas: cæœlum enim 
Jupiter, terra Juna, Ide Iſiner ua intelligiturs cælum, quo fiat 
aliguid; terru, de qud flats" enemplum, ſecundum quad fat. Thus 
Varro apud Auguftinum- de Civ. Dei, L. 7. Cap. 28. — Tis 
indeed highly probable, that the Chief Prieſts of the Orpbic 
Religion, thro n Hands in ſucceſſion were tranſmitted the 
Secrets of it, communicated "thoſe Secrets to a. ſew Others ; 
chiefly | to the Governors amongſt the People, Such as they 
deemed / worthy of being vag ul, - perfetted- in the Myſteries of 
Nature, and inſtructed in the deep Meaning of the ispoi Avyo, 
and the other Ornbir Ferſer. But the reſt of the People, the 
Governed, were all the while kept in the moſt brutiſh igno- 
rance of the Divine Nature by their Prieſts and Stateſmen, whoſe 
Political Maxims in point of Religion are expreſſed by Varro 
in theſe words, as tlley are delivered to us by the old Biſhop 
f Hippo in his work above cited; Multa ſunt” vera, gue non | 
mod vulgo ift unn g, utile, fed etiam, tameth falſe fint,\ alithr 
exiſtimare populum empedit. Et ided Græci teletas, at myſteria, ta- 
citurnitate pariatibuſque clauſerunt.— Many things are true (in 
nature) Which it is not only of no uſe to the Vulgar to have 
$6, the Knowlege of, but even tho they (i. e. the common Opi- 
„ nions vgoncerning them) ſhould: be. falſe, it is expedient that 
the People ſhould believe them true. And for this reaſon 
1 0 the Greeks concealed their ſecret doctrines in ſilence, 
and incloſed with walls: xheir religious myſteries.” — To' the 
oli Diuinet ſucceeded. the ma Philoſophers 3 ho, s 
WEL * | . they 


K 


throughout nature, Whether rational, animal, ot . tals 1 
calling them all eqxcopu ea, Mundane Deitys, tho of different 


Ranks and Orders, according to the natural Dignity: of the 
Being, poſſeſſed of ſach Forces, Powers, or Virtues: - The | other 


Part of this ancient + Theological Syſtem of the Univerſe (for the 
beſt way to underſtand thorowly all Parts of it, is to divide it firſt 
into Two,) conſidered, as more eminently. and in a higher ſenſe 
Divine, thoſe things only which are divine by nature, inaſmuch 
as they are eternal, and the Cauſes. of thoſe ſeveral Virtues, 


Powers, and Forces, which are poſſeſſed by all the Individuals. 


of every Sort and Kind, in their natural and ſound: State. Theſe 
divine Cauſes were called by the Orphic Theologers's uTEpxoopict Sol, 
Supra- Mundane Deitys, ranked according. to the Dignity. of thoſe * 
Virtues, Powers, or Forces, of which they are the Cauſes. And 
conſidering farther, that all thoſe | Cauſes, whether Formal or 
5 Eſficiens, whether Intelligible « or Intellective, meet together and con- 
centre in The One univerſal. and divine Minp, they held: the 
Unity of this Supreme Cauſe of All things. — But, as they ſup- 
poſed or pretended, that the Bulk of Mankind or. the Multi- 
tude, being under a neceſſity of Hing a Life wholly outward 
and ſenſual, without leiſure to look into Themſelves, were 
little capable of apprehending the nature of thoſe Divine Cauſes, 
—and till leſs ſo, the nature of that Cauſe of Cauſes, the peerpey 
urg. xa} é £ver TavraTR Cure, Mind its Sei, - they declined « 
troubling the Vulgar with theſe Myſter ier g Nature ; and framed a 
Religion, ſuited to Vulgar Apprehenſions 3 exhibiting to them, 
for Objects of their Worſhip, Images and other Repreſentations 
(Some, proper and naturally expreſſive, Others, figurative, ſym- 
bolical, or allegorical) not only of thoſe external things Which 


they ſaw, heard, and felt, and of whoſe Powers and Virtues . 


they had experience, — but even of thoſe: ttuly Divme Cauſes, 
the eternal Ideas of the Supream Mind, nee (as perhaps 
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They might dngine) by the Senſual pads who ſeem G 
have no communication with them, and know -of no Ideas 
ſuperior to their own.—In evidence of this, it will be ſufficient 
to cite the Teſtimony of Vurro, the moſt learned of all the 
Romans: his words are theſe; —Apud Samethraces, multis indiciis 
collegi, in fimulachris aliud | fignificare | celum, alind terram, aliud 
exempla rerum, quas (I. que): Plato appellat ideas. calum enim 
Jupiter, terra Jane, Idea | Minerve \ intelligitur cælum, quo fiat 
aliquid ; terru, de qud flat y11exemplum,: ſecundum quod fat. Thus 
Varro apud Auguftinum- de Civ. Dei, L. 7. Cap. 28. — Tis 
indeed; highly probable, that the Chief Prieſts of the Orphic 
Religion; thro whoſe, Hands in ſucceſſion were tranſmitted the 
Secrets of it, communicated thoſe Secrets to a few Others; 
chiefly to the Governors amongſt the People, Such as they 
deemed | worthy of being vera, pegfeed in the Myſteries of 
Nature,” and inſtructed in the deep Meaning: of the igel 9e, 
and the other Orpbir Fenſer. But the reſt of the People, che 


Governed, weve all the while kept in the moſt brutiſn igno- * 


rance of the Divine Nature by their Prieſts and Stateſmen, whoſe 
Political Maxims in point of Religion are expreſſed by Varro 
in theſe words, as they are delivered to us by the old Biſhop 
of Hippo in his work above cited; —Muita ſunt vera, gue non | 
mod use irrt non'\eft utile, fed etiam, tameth falſa fint, alitir 
exiſtimare papulum expedit.' + Et ided' Græci teletas, at myſteria, ta- 
citurnitate-partetibuſque"clauſerunt.—*< Many things are true (in 
% nature) Which it is not only of no uſe to the Vulgar to have 
the Knowilege of, but even tho they (i- e. the common Opi- 
„ nions doncerning them) ſhould; be. falſe, it is expedient that 
the People ſhould} believe them true. And for this reaſon 
+ here the Greeks concealed their ſecret, docttines in ſilence, 
and incloſed with walls their religious myſteries.” — To the 
Orpbi Diuinet ſucceeded the 9 Pbileſopbers z Who, as 
W a . 
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they followed the former in their Tenets, perth 2 like Me. 

thod of handing down thoſe Tenets to Poſterity; in delivering 

them to all their Diſciples at firſt thro Symbols and Enignas, and 

in revealing afterwards the naked Truth to a cbeſen Few, Such 

as they deemed fit to be entruſted with it.—But Socrates uſed 

a Method of teaching, quite different, a Method, ſuitable to 

his Mind. —ſimple, yet comprehenſive, like the Mind f Nature. 

plain and clear, tho ſublime and deep, like thoſe parepwrera wavrur, 

the Firſt Principles of Things. He meither concurred with the 

Political Priefts and the Stateſmen,” in keeping the People ignorant 

of thoſe truly Divine Things, which of All things it moſt 

concerns All men to be acquainted with; nor did he follow 

the example of the Orphic Theologers' and the | Pythagoreans, in 

delivering his Doctrine, explicitly indeed to Some, but figu- 

ratively and obſcurely to a much greater Number. His Diſ- 

quiſitions were carried on openly, in Places the moſt frequented 

by the Publick, to be heard by every Man who choſe to hear; 

p and the Subjects of them were always either Such, as related 

immediately to Morals and Politicks, or elſe Such, as laid the 

only ſolid Foundation of thoſe Sciences in the Science of Mind, 

that is, in the Science of Things eternal and divine. Laying 

aſide all Inquirys into Nature, confidered meerly as Cor portal, 

or into the Mechanical Forces, by which ſome Bodys attract or 

repel, move forward, retard or turn afide, generate, nouriſh or 

deſtroy, change, vary, or in any way affect Other Bodys, — as 

being, if rightly conſidered, al of them only paſſtve, meer in- 

ftruments in the hands ofſactiue, intelligent, and adgſigning Nature, 
whoſe ſecret ways, after all our Searches, are paſt finding out,. 

and many of them being alſo inſfrumentsin- the hands of Human 

Artifts, —he did not acknowlege true Divinity in any of theſe Bodys 

| or Natural Things themſelves; nor in' any of thoſe blind-Powers 

| ' or Forces, with which they are inveſted * the Lows of Nature. 
Now 


. 
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The Fear, which T have YER in me, concerning 
the proper os of the Gods **, is no ordinary Kind 


Now. ſeeing that One of theſe Powers in Things corporeal, 
the Objects of Senſe, is That of producing Senſual Pleaſure in 
Sentient Beings, on the occaſions mentioned in Note 11, Socrates 
could not, conſiſtently with himſelf, admit ſuch, a Pleaſure, or 
the Power which Oy Prey it, to be, either of them, 
truly Divine 


25. Meaning poſſibly That Kind of F. ear, which " "OY at- 
tends on Reverential Aue. the Fear of doing or ſaying any thing 
wrong, in the opinion of Thoſe whom we honour.— But we 
rather think, it means That rational or prudential Fear, which 
is neceſſary to guard us againſt Evils in our own Power to 
ad by uſing due Care and Precaution, See the next Note. 

That is, Names, ſignificant of their Natures,—It is indeed 
poſſible, that. Socrates might here allude to that vulgar Superſti- 
tion, | Inſtances of which occur often in the ancient Poets. —a 
Fear of | difplea/ing the Gods, in giving them Names or Titles 
offenſive to them. But the Philoſopher's own Mind was far 
ſuperior to! ſuch religious. Fancys : and yet he appears to be very 
ſcrious in this Sentence. We preſume therefore, that he means 
a Fear miſtaking the Divine Nature: for to have right Notions 
of This, is of the utmoſt importance to Private as well as 
Public Virtue: to entertain any Error concerning it, diminiſhes 
the Happineſs of Human Life: and if the Error be Capital, as 
it is, if What is \oppafze to the Divine Nature be taken for it, 
ſuch an Error is wehen e A all SES and * * 
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of Fear = ; it ſurpaſſeth the greateſt Dread **, to which 
"on Soul in any "then, caſe 1s ſubject. Henes: in the 
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That is, — not uſual or common amongſt. Mankind, — not 
incident to ordinary Men: — See Dr. Forfter's it Index to his 
Edition of Fur Dialogues Wi Plato," "WNW" he Cites Wert won | 
Paſſage. © 97 
* Por the Objects of Fear to vat Men, ſuch as ate x 
meaner Rank, and governed by their Paſſions and ignorant of 
their true Selves, are only things, which threaten Evil to theit 
Bois, chictly Death, extreme Poverty, and great Cor poreal Pain. 
To Thoſe of higher Rank, the great Vulgar, governed moſtly 
by a Senfe of Honour, but as ignorant of Themſelves as the 
meaner Sort, the Objects of Fear are not only Such, as are juſt now 
mentioned, but alſo, and principally, the Leſ of that Honbu- 
which is given to them by Others; becauſe on this Honour 
depend all the Advantages, which We have beyond the Vul- 
gar, in Outward Life. But as all theſe Advantapes, together 
with the Life itſelf in which they are found, appeared in the 
eyes of Socrates but Trifles, when compared with Mental or with 
Moral Good, fo he eonſidered the -Lofs of them as comparatively 
but a trifling Loſs. He knew, that all Mental and all Moral 
Good depended. on the Stability of Knowlege and of Virtue j— 
that the Stability of Virtue depended on the Knowlege 'of Good 
and Evil; —and that the Stability of a Knowlege depended on 
the Principles of Mind, the Cauſe of all Truth and of all Go; 
that theſe Principles therefore were of all things the 19. Di- 
vine that conſequently to err concerning Theſe, was to err 
concerning the Divine Nature; and that an Error of this Kind 
1 be fatal to the Mind of any Man, to all his Knowlege 

and 
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El to all bis Virtue: Such Errors, wete the ſole Objects of 
Fear to the Mind of Socrates.—F arther; as the Vebemence of any 
Man's Fear muſt always be in proportion to his Senſe of the 
Importance of its Object; — and as no Object of the Multitude's Fear 
can, even to Them, appear of Importance equal to That of 
the Object of the Philoſopher's Fear, as it appeared to Him, 
—Plato) uſes no Exaggeration or, Hyperbole i in the Sentence: now 
before us.—The Accuracy of the principal Terms, or Nouns, in 
this Sentence, is alſo very remarkable. The former, which we 
have tranſlated Fear, in the original is Joes: the latter, which 
in our tranſlation is Dread, in the original is geg Now gfe; 
always means an irrational Paſſion, ſeizing the inferior Saul. with» 
out being authorized by Reaſon, fo to do. And, accordingly, the 
Stoicks number it amongſt the Paſſions ar, Perturbations. of the 
Soul, and deſine it by aAvys . exxpus, irrational, or blind Aver- 
fon. See Mr. Harris Note 48. to the, Third of his Three 
Treatiſts.., Ales is by ſome old; Grammarians diſtinguiſhed from 
pages in this point only, —that the latter means 3 Fear which 
fuddenly ſeizes, the Soul, on the Opinion of Epil immunent or at 
band ; and the former, a, conſtant. or. ſettled Frar of Epil remote, 
This we believe a true, but not the only, true, diſtinction 
between! gage and 4%. For, beſides their difference with re- 
ſpect to their length of tine, and to the apparent diftance of 
their, Objects, they ſcem to differ in the nature of their Ohjeciis, 
and in the nature alſo, of the Beings, ſubjett. to, thoſe Paſſions, — 
—The Objets of gifs are whateyer things we imagine to be 
evil, or from which we may receive Evil, whether they be 
animate, as Sharks, and Tygers,,. Banditti and 'Tyrants, or inani- 
mate, ks Kagan ate. Famine and Peſtilence:. The Obijedts 
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in x Wi 7 or in Knowhge, or in 1 In proof of this, 
ſee the Paſſages, cited out of Homer by Plutarcb in Vitd Cleomenis, 
"IV a pag: 
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pag: 1482, Edit: H. Steph: 'So, in Plato's Therterus, pag: 189. 
Seiws is oppoſed. to dra pH — The Subjects of po o5 are all 
Brute Animals, and Man alſo, in as much as he partakes of 
Soul irrational. The Subjects of Jt are Human Beings only; 
unleſs there be in ſome Brute Animals an Inſtinct equivalent 
to Reaſon, ſo far as to inſpire them with a Reverence for Man, 
as a Being by nature Superior to them in Sagacity and Counſel. 
This Kind of Fear, or reverential Awe, we ſee in Children to- 
ward their Parents, in the T; ounger toward the Advanced in Age, 
in Di/ciples toward their Maſters, in Subjects toward their Ma- 
giftrates and Princes, and in the People of all Countrys toward 
the Objects of their religious Worſhip. Of this rational Kind was 
the Fear, which Socrates ſays he had in him continually: but 
of all the rational Kind, This of Socrates was the moſt rational, — 

as not only deriving its ff Origin from Reaſon, or the Raus 
Principle within him, which he had cultivated more rightly 
perhaps than any other Man,—but as having alfo the San#ton: 
of that cultivated Reaſon to approve ' it, — and indeed taking 
its ?mmediate Riſe from a juſt Sentiment of what is really evil to. 
the Soul of Man, together with a Senſe of the great Danger 
of a Man's falling into it,—a Senfe, productive of that: Caution, 
which effectually ſecures a Man againſt it; becauſe Real Evil 


is always in a Man's own Power to avoid. This Kind of 


Fear the Stoicks defined by &Agyos jus National Averſion; 
but to avoid uſing the word Fear, they termed it Caution; thus 
confounding the Cauſe with the Efe#, or the Sentiment with the 
Energy which it produces. What confirms the Account, given in 
this Note, of the 4%es of Socrates, is the Definition, given us by 
Andronicus of Rhodes in his Treatiſe reęl ru, of One of the 
Two Species, into which he divides wWadfac Caution ;* from 
which it appears to be the very ſame with the Ses, here profeſſed. 
by Socrates : for it is this,—gwAafac r Tegl Seoy a@ptapTHKEATHY, 
| Cautian 
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preſent caſe witty: tegard - to Venus , hstevbr Name 
be ur La the an wed That would 1 ewe 
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Caution, fo poly — 11 * God... 1 it the jetted, that by 
« papryuaTw in this definition, Speculative: Errors concerning the 
Nature of the Divine Being are not meant, but Practical or 
Moral Offences againſt God ;—we reply, Firſt, that the very Diſ- 
tinction, made in this Objection, is founded on One of the moſt 
Capital Errots concerning the [Divine Nature. For that, on this 
Subject, there is no Opinion, which is meerly Speculative, or which 
has not A neceſſary Influence on Pradiiſe; as we hope to make 
apparent in our Notes to the latter Part of this Dialogue, — 
And farther we reply, that this continual Fear, this con- 
ſtant Apprehenſion of Danger, in the Mind of Socrates, had a 
View to nothing but the Integtity of his own Life and Manners. 
For if ever any Man was, Socrutes was One of the peccare li- 
 mentes, —T; boſe. who fear fa do. amiſe, —ſpoken. of by Horgce, in 
Epiſt: "ad P; tones, v. 197. Indeed, 115 evident, that he feared 
nothing elſe: and he knew, that To Fals, rde nature of Uni- 
verſal Juſtice, was materially the ſame thing with 7 Gow, 
the nature of Santity ; ot, as Andronicus terms it, ee, Purity; 
agrecably to This of 'Sophacles,—eawnrov A N, Egg re 
rar — Religious Purity, of all. my Waras, and Actions. Sapb. in 
Oedip: Tyr: . v. 884.—Thoſe of our — who are delt r 
with Plato, well know, that he frequently puts deter xa dixauwy 
together i in the Mouth of berater. See likewiſe Notes 287, and 
391, to the Firſt Alcibiades. . bebe 
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„„What the Orpbie 7 beologer ers meant by "the allegorical Deity 
of Venus, is explained towards the End of Note, 94 to the Ban- 


9. And how highly Socrates Himſelf thought of this Venus, 
5 
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to call her, But as to Pleaſure, how vague and var 6 
rious a thing it is, 1 well know: And with This, as 

I Juſt now ſaid, ought we to begin; by conſidering and 
inquiring into the nature of Pleaſure, firſt. For we 
hear it called indeed by One ſingle Name, as if it 
were One fimple Thing: it aſſumes, however, all ſorts 
of Forms, even Such as are the moſt lhe? one to 
another v. For obſerve ; we ay, that the Intemperate 
Man has Pleaſure; and that the Temperate Man has 
Pleaſure alſo,—Pleafure in being what he is, that is, 
Temperate. Again; we ſay, that Pleaſure attends on 
Folly, and on the Man who is full of fooliſh Opinions 
and fooliſh Hopes; that Pleaſure attends alſo on the 
Man who thinks wiſely, —Pleaſure. i im chat very Mental 
Energy, his thinking! wiſely. Now any Perſon, who 
would affirm theſe Pleaſures to be of ſimilar Kind, 
would be rt deemed to want Maden 111105 
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'T is Plano Skins You es tion © Sotho 
are indeed produced by Contrary Cauſes ; ; but in the 


the Beauty of Nature, in- its perfect Original at leaſt; = — in That | 
Minp, of which Outward Nature is (as it were) the Inage.— 


appears from what he ſays i in dhe > Perſon of Diotima, page 160 
of that Dialogue. 


3 See general Proofs of This, near 2 begining of Note 3. | 
5 | | Plea- 
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Pleaſures am abe is no. Contrariety, For 
how ſhould Pleaſure not be ſimilar Pleaſtre, its * 
to its Vel, the moſt Gmilar of all 1 7 Mi 51 p . * 
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98 Juge 155 . Glo, rig! Friend, Aiffers not from 
Colour, in tkis reſpedt, that "tis Cb, Ann. And 
yet we, All of us, know, that Black, befides being 
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different from White, happens to be alſo its direct 
Contrary. 80 Figure too $7 all One with Figure, 
111 neee after 
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„ This was the very Language, or manner "of TEN 
_ uſed by a Sect of Philoſophers, called Cyrenaicks, from Cyrene, 
the native City of Ariſtippus, their Maſter. For the Cyrenaicks 
held, ſays Laertius, py Hapiger nd ori moms, I Bat Pleaſure differs 
not rem Pleaſure. Whence it 3 appears probable, that Philebus 
derived his Notions and Expreſſions on this Point from Some 
of the Diſciples. of . Ariftippus,' if not from Anillippus himſelf. 
For this Philoſopher, after he had for ſome time converſed with 
Socrates, for the ſake of whoſe Converſation he came to Athens, 
departed. thence, and went to gms; where he profeſſed the 
Teaching of ae 0 e * Ae Wh Pe 
Death of Socrates." - 


113%) That is, —as at ae WW of reer and Coaric rightly 
explain it, every Colour i [a] Calaur. For Colour is a General 
Thing, a Quality of all Bodys v#ble,- the Nature of which 
Quality All the Species of Colour, and the infinite Degrees and 
Mixtures of them All, ne of. 3 and 26 to the 
Meno. | 
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after the ſame manner, in the General. But as to the 
Parts of that One General Thing, Some are directly 
Contrary to Others „ and between tlie teſt tlrere 
happens to be a Kind of infinite Diverſity. And many 
other things we ſhall find to be of this Nature. 
Believe, not then this Poſition, that Things the moſt 
Contrary are all of them One . And I ſuſpect, that 
we ſhall alſo find Some Pleaſures quite nme to 


Other Pleaſures. at and mon? ofith 
| PrRoTARCHUs.” 
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It may be ſo. But how will That hurt My Side 
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33. See Note 31 to the Meno. 


3+ Socrates had here, brötably, a View m | cent to the Doc 
trine of the old Phyfiologers, All of whom, ſays Ariſtotle, held 
that the World was compoſed from Contrary Principles; — not 
ſuch Principles, as Form and Matter: for, to ſpeak properly, 
Matter is not contrary to Form, but is quite otherwiſe, eaſily 
recipient of all Forms, and gives not the leaſt option to any 
Form whatever. That, which is often called the Stubbornneſs'or 
Untractableneſs of a Subject Matter is in fact the Stubbornneſs 
of ſome adbeſive Form, Which then inveſts it, and is not eaſily 
made to quit its Hold, and give way to Another, a new Comer: 
not ſuch Principles neither, as thoſe of Democritus, Solid Body 
and Empty Space; which are no otherwiſe oppoſed to each other, 
than as Something is oppoſed to Nothing, or Being in general to 
Noen- 
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Non- Being: as may appear on comparing what Ari fotle ſays of them 
in his Phy/icks, Lib. 1, Cap. 6, where he is pleaſed to call 
them Contrarys, with his own account of Contrarys in his Trea- 
tiſe on the Categorys, Cap. 11. Nor yet by Contrary Principles 
did the more ancient Phyſiologers mean Identity and Diverſity : 

for Theſe are ſo far from contending with each other, as Con- 
trary Things do when they meet, that they exiſt amicably to- 
gether always in every Form of Nature, and together conſtitute 
the very Eſſence of Mind: inaſmuch” as without Both of them 
united, no Particular Forms ever could ei; nor could Mind, or 
Form univerſal, whether conſidered as Intelligent, Or as Intelligible, 
ever have a Being. — By Contrary' Principles they plainly meant 
Contrary Powers in the Nature of Things; Powers, perpetually 
at Variance, but controlling Each of them its Contrary, and Each 
of them by its Contrary controlled: thro which mutual Conteſt, 
and Equality of Strength in the conteſting Powers, every Part 
was kept in Equilibrium, and the hole preſerved firm and intire. 
Now this bolt, conſiſting thus of Contrary Parts, they call'd 
One Thing; how juſtly we ſhall fee anon, when we are led by 
Plato more deeply into the Subject. — But the preſent Paſſage 
ſeems to have an eſpecial reference to certain Poſitions of He- 
raclitus in particular. For, if Ariſtotle has given a juſt repre- 
ſentation of them, they were ſuch as theſe; — that the Same 
Definition ſuited Contrary Things ; and that Contradiftory Propoſi- 
tions were Both of them true : that therefore Contrary Things 
had one and the ſame Eſſence; and Contrarietys,' or Contraty Qua- 
litys, belonged to one and the ſame Thing —whence it followed, 
that one and the ſame Thing might be both Good and Evil; and 
farther, that Good and Evil were the Same Thing. See Ariftote 
Phyjc: L. I. C. 3. Topic: L. 8. C. 5. & Simple: + Comment: in 
Phyjic: fol: 18. a. And that Plato and Ariſlotle may not be 
W to have ieee any Sentences or Words of 


I Heraclitus, 
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Heraclitus;, expreſſive of Notions: ſo abſurd; if underſtood trial 
and literally, it is certain, that thoſe. abſurd Notions. were attri- 
buted to Heraclitus by Many Perſons ; as we: learn from. Sextus: 
Empiricus, pag: 53. Edit. Lip: For this able Advocate for the 
Doctrine of Pyrrbo mentions it as a main Objection, made 
againſt, that Doctrine, that it led the way to the Doctrine off 


Heraclitus; as if, from perceiving in the ſame Thing thoſe Contrary: 


Appearances, which render the real Eſence of it and the Truth: 
concerning it uncertain, it was an eaſy. Tranſition to pronounce: 
dogmatically, that in the ſame Thing Contrarietys really met, and 
Contradictory Poſitions wete Both of them. indubitably true. Nov 
it ſeems. ſtrange, how any man, not wholly- unacquainted: with 
the Character of Heraclitus,, which ſufficiently appears from his: 
Epiſtles extant, could ever imagine him to have held. Tenets, ſo 
inconſiſtent with the Principles. of Miſam and) Goodneſs: much 
leſs. can we think it poſſible, that Plato and Ariſlatle ſo greatly 
miſtook, the true Meaning of his obſcure Writings. However, 
we think, it probable, that the Authority of theſe. Two great 
Philoſophers. led into this Miſtake many Perſons, who underſtood 
not Their Manner of teaching, from a want (perhaps) of ſuch 
a Greatneſs, of Soul, as begat and formed in Them that Manner. 
Both. of them appear inſpired with the Love. of Truth alone; 
ſuperior, on the. one hand, to a blind Reuerence for Thoſe who, 
preceded them in the Study of Wiſdom.— ſuperior alſo;. on the: 
other hand, ta that Spirit ¶ DetractiOn, (however often: they have 
been accuſed of it,) thro which; Men of Little Souls aim at. 
eſtabliſhing their own Reputation on the Ruin of tliat of Others. 
Accordingly they, Both of them, ſpeak: with great Reſpect of all 
the prior Philoſophers; aſſuming, and tranſplanting into their 
own Syſtems, the Doctrines which. originally ſprang from Them; 
at the ſame; time, that. they treat their inaccurate Expreſſions: 
ad, crude * with great Freedom, to guard their own: 
Diſciples. 


Diſciples from being mis- led by the authority of Great Names. 
Happy had it been for the philoſophiſing. Part of mankind, had 
their Succeſſors followed them in this their Manner. For Proof 
of this in the Caſe now hefore us, we refer to a Di Hertation on 
the Doftrine of Herachtus, lately publiſhed, But however probable 
it is, that Flato in this Paſſage alludes to/the-common*Dottrine 
of all the ancient Phyſiologers, or to the ſuppoſed Notions of Hera- 
clitus in particular, yet there is reaſon to think, from what 
follows in the , introductory Part of the Dialogue, that he had 
more immediately in his View certain Logical. Sopleſins, intro- 
duced among the Athenian Youth .by ſome of the Scholars of 
Zeno the Eleatich, Such as Pycbadarus and Callas, For Parne- 
nides of Elea, having diſcovered che Principles of all Reaſoning 
to be Unity and Multitude, Sameneſi and Diference; and having 
thus raiſed the Theory of Reaſon into a Science; imparted his 
Diſcovery to Zeno his Countryman. And Zeno, being a Man of 
a moſt acute and ſubtle Wit, on That Science built the Art of 
Logick or DialefFich. . He cantrired! Rules, according to which 
all Rational Argumentation ought to proceed Rules, to re- 
gulate Logical Debates, —to reſtrain a wandering from the Sub- 
ject, to keep cloſe to the very Point in Queſtion, by diſtin- 
guiſhing the nature of it from other things, which in ſome 
reſpects reſemble it, and may be eaſily miſtaken for it. to 
guard aginſt the being deceived by Fallacys and all erroneous 
Argumentation, whether xilful or undaſigned, on the Part of the 
¶Qusſtioner. —and on the Part of the Reſpandunt, to make his Anſwers 
with Simplicity, and Strictneſs, and without Prevarication. Thoeſe 
Rules were afterwards augmented and improved by Socrates, in his 
daily Exerciſe of canuegſing on philoſophical Subjects, either with 
Sephiſts or with his own. Diſciples. Plato has, in his Dialogues, ar- 
emplified theſe Rules, and. appears to have pnadbicaliy brought themito 


e and Alla has, in his Logical . 
| I 2 | 
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en 


In that You call them, diſſimilar as bet are, 
by another Name; (ſhall we fay ?) for all pleaſant 
things You call good. Now that all pleaſant things 
are pleaſant, « admits of no an But tho many of 


them 


and Pm Sheath committed Ss to Writing, with the utmoſt 
Subtilty, Acutenſs and Preciſion, yet at the ſame time with the 


moſt compleat Comprehenſiveneſs, and all the r which 
fo abſtracted a Subject will admit of. 


3s In the Greekt,—erepw qnoopety bd That is ,—by another 
Name, common to them all, befide That of Plegſure. —The word 
pio — ſhall we ſay —is, without reaſon, as it ſeems to Us, 
ſuſpected by H. Stephens and many Others not to be genuine. 
We ſuppoſe it ufed here interrogatively, and implying a Doubt 
in the Mind of Socrates, whether Protarchus would call the Term 
Good a Name or Noun Subſtantroe, (that is to ſay,—a Noun, de- 
' noting a Subſtance,) as well as the Term Plegſure; or whether 
he uſed the Term good as an Epithet or Attributive only, denoting 
an Attribute of fome Subſtance. In order to underſtand the Dif- 
ference, on which this ſeeming Doubtfulneſs is founded, it may 
de uſeful to obſerve, in the firſt place, that Attributes of Sub- 
ſtances, or, in other words, the Propertys, Accidents, Conditions, 
and Circumſtances of Beings, are found in Every one of the Nine 

_ Categorys, into which is divided (as Mr. Harris: very juſtly ſays, 
in his Philoſophical Arrangements, B. 1. Ch. 2,) Attribute. in: 
general. — For inſtance z- the Attributes, pleaſed, delighted, joyous,. 
| denote certain Feelings, Senſations, or Sentiments, attributed, 4 
Some of them, to Beings meerly Sentient, Others, to Beings which 
are alſo. Rational;, and. the Attributes, denoted by thoſe Terms, 


rank. 
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rank under the Category of Paſton; for they are Attributes of a 
Soul, moved or affected in a particular manner. But the Attri- 
| butes, pleaſant, delightful, and others of like Kind, denote certain 
Facultys or Powers, belonging to Things not within our Selves, 
often to Things Inanimate and meerly Corporeal, as Colours, Sounds, 
and Odours,—ſuch Powers in Them, as are able to excite delightful 
or pleaſing Senſations in all Sentient Beings: now theſe Powers, 
which we rightly attribute to thoſe External Things, rank under 
the Category of Quality. —Let it be obſerved, in the next place, 

that every Attribute of Subſtance, under whatever Category it 
ranks, every Property, Accident, Condition, or Circumſtance of 
Being, by ab/tra#tmg it in our Minds from the Subject to which 
it is attributed, (to borrow the elegant expreſſion of Mr. Harris 
in his Hermes, B. 1. Ch. 4,) ue convert even into a Subſtance. 
Thus from every pleaſing Senſation, Sentiment, Feeling, or 
Affection, by a Creation as it were of our own, ariſes in our 
Minds the abſtra# Form of ſome particular Pleaſure. And from 
many particular Pleaſures, of whatever Kind or Kinds they may 
be, as many as we have conceived the Notions of, aſſembled 
together and united in our Minds, we form a general Idea of 
»Som, Pleaſure.' And thus again, we abſtract the Powers of exciting 
Delight, or Pleaſure, from the Things inveſted with ſuch Powers, 
and comprehend them in One General Idea, to which we give 
the Name of 79 id, or vd reg, The Pleaſant, or The Delight- 
full.— In applying the obſervations above. made, and the Inflance 
juſt now produced, to the Attributive Term good, we are to 
remark, that this Term has a double ſignification. For it is 
often uſed to denote ſome” Quality in the Subſtances or Things 
themſelves, to which it is attributed, whether they be natural 
_ or antificiak—a Quality, reſpecting the End for which they were de- 
ſigned by Nature or by Man. In natura Subſtances, goa Corn is Corn 
Zoad for Foad; a goed Horſe is a Horſe good 70 carry, or to draw ;. 
wy TNF) Ie and 
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and a good Man is a Man endued with Qzalitys, fitting him for 
the Ends of his Being: in Things artificial, good Bricks are Bricks 
good for bui/ding. ; and a good: Houſe is a Houſe fit for the habita- 
tion of Thoſe, for -whoſe habitation it was built. The ſame 
Attributive Term often alſo denotes a Naliy or Pouer, in 
Outward Things, by which, when they are poſſeſſed, uſed, or 
enjoyed by Us, they contribute to our Well- Being. —a Power, 
with which they are inveſted, thro a Fitngſt of Their Nature to 
ſome. Part of our own. Now ſuch Qalitys, \ Powers, and Fitneſſes 
in Them, are by Us called good, with reſpe& only to our Selves; 
as They are the Means, the Mediate or Inſtrumental Cauſes, of 
ſomething deſirable to Us. Taking the Attribative Term good in 
the former of theſe Two Significations, and athHracting the Quality, 
denoted by it, from the Subſect in which the Quality inberet, ſuch 
Quality, thus abſtracted, we term Goodneſs, — the Goodneſs of 
That Being, to which we aſcribe it: — And if the Subject be a 
Living or Alive Subſtance, ſuch Abſtract Quality is alſo termed 
Virtue. — Note, that in all theſe caſes, by the Terms Goodneſs 
and Virtue is meant the natural or right: and proper State, Habit, 
or conſtant Diſpeſfition of ſome Particular Being. And becauſe the 
natural and right State of a Man's Soul is a conſtant. Diſpoſition 
to embrace Truth, to act honeſtly, and to do Good to All, Evil 
to None, ſuch a Diſpoſition is the Virtue or 'Goodneſs of a Man. 
From the Goodneſs, by which Individual good Beings are good, 
—a Goodneſs. relative only to the Deſign and End of each Par- 
ticular Nature, —a Goodneſs confined and partial. we attain, thto 
Induction, to ſome Idea of Goodneſs abſolute, extenfive as Bring 
its Self, and univerſal. — But if we take the Attributive Term 
good, in its other Senſe, —in That, which it evidently preſents 
to us in the Paſſage now before us, namely, for a Qzakty' or 

Power, not in our Sefves, but in Other Beings or Stb/ftances, 
whether they be natural, artificial, or abſtract, (of the latter 
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of which chree Kinds: gew a Quality or Power, by 
which they are conducive to our Well-Being.—this Quality of 
Theirs,, conſidered in its Fir/k Abtraft, ort as immediately ſepa- 
rated by the: Mind: from the Being or Subſtance) to which is is 
attributed, is not our Gad in tbè general; neither is it our 
Greateſt or Chi Good 3; but ſimply Good, that is, ſome Parti- 
cular Thing, conducive: to our Well-Being.—It is from Many 
of theſe Particular Things, which are Good for Ui, collected 
together and urũted in our Minds, that we acquire. the Idea of 
aur own: Good: in generul jan Idea, in which are comprehended 
all the Kinds of Good relative to our Selves : It sis from com- 
paring together theſe different Goods relative to our Selves, that 
we form a Judgment; Which of them all is our Greateſt Good, 
or the Beft for Us, according to the Experience we have of 
thoſe: ſeveral Goods, Joined: to the Knowlege: we have of our own 
Nature. Goad. therefore, in the Arat, conſidered! as. relative 
only | to our Selves, ſignifys either ſome one Particulur Species. 
of what is good for us, —or- the M bole af our Good, comprehend- 
ing all its Species, —or That, amongſt the ſeveral Species of our 
Good, which is the: C hig and Greatgi. Now the: Firft; or im- 
mediate: Abtrat#- of any Quality or other Attribute, being only 
the Attribute; conſidered: (aoy4) apart from: its Subjef?,, has the 
very ſame Meaning with the Attribute, conſidered, as: actually 
it is, in its SubjeZ,—Admitting therefore, that the Quality or 
Attribute goed belongs to; Plegſure in general, (and This, is 
acknowleged by Spcrates himſelf before the Endiof the Dialogue, 
if- we. conſider: this Attribute of Pleaſure in the Abſtract, we find, 
that tis. only ane Particular Good,, namely, Pleaſure . Good, 
relatiye only. to the Senſitive Suul, which is only a Hart of the 
Human Nature. Since there is) then no real Difference of Mean 
ing between good. the Attributive. Term, and Good the Subſtantrue,, 
when, uſed in this Senſe,, Socrates could. have no Objection to the. 
| 6- | Uſe: 
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Uſe of either indiffetently on this occaſion. But if by the 
Noun or Subſtantrve Term Good in this place we underſtand 
either the Chief Good of Man, or his Good in the general, the 
Whole Genus of Human Good, it makes a great: Difference, 
whether, in calling Pleaſure Good, we uſe the Attributive Term, 
or the Subſtantive. For if by the Subſtantive.Good the I bole of 
Human Good is meant, if Socrates here doubts whether Pro- 
tarchus meant it ſo, and if Protarchus ſhould avow This to be 
his Meaning, it follows, that in His Opinion, the Terms Pleaſure 
and Good might be uſed reciprocally, and that Either might be 
affirmed of the Other; for that, to Man Pleaſure is Good, and 
Good is Pleaſure. But whether the bole, or the Chief and Greateſt, 
Good of Man be meant by Pretarchus, the Article 2d, The, 
ſhould here, as well as before in ſtating the Matter in Diſpute, 
to ſtate it rightly, have been prefixed to the Subftantive Term 
Good. This is a juſt Remark, made by A4riftotlk : for he ſeems. 
to have had this Dialogue in view, in his Prior Analyticks,' L. 1. 
C. 40, where he obſerves, that the Terms «ya and 79 &yado, 
Good and The Good, in ſyllogiſing, ought. not to be uſed indif- 
ferently; but that, Which ſoever of the Two conveys the 
Speaker's Meaning, That alone ſhould be made uſe of and ad- 
hered to. See Part of this Paſſage in Ariſtotle, to which we 
refer, cited by Mr. Harris in his Hermes, B. 2. Ch. 1. We do 
not, in ſeconding this Remark, mean to charge Plato with 
a want of Preciſion or Accuracy in this reſpect; neither do we 
think that Ariſtotle, in making the Remark, had any ſuch In- 
tention. We apprehend, on the contrary, that Ariſlotle was in- 
debted, for ſo juſt a Criticiſm, to his thorow Acquaintance with 
Plato's manner of Dialogue-writing. He well knew, that this 
Great Maſter in that Species of Compoſition, always attributed 
to every Perſon in his Dialogues whatever was ons nl? ang Ln 
culiar to the Character. 


6 Reddere 


Reder per ſonæ ſeit convenientia cuique, | 
Stir ba aſſign the Suitable to e 9 Y pI 


* 


at! e in ia Sentihitnts, but even in the Dian. He muſt 
have perceived, that, in the preſent caſe, twas the intention of 
Plato to charge Philebus, and Others of the ſame Sect, with a 
looſe and ſophiſtical way of reaſoning. on the Subject of Good. 
For they appear to have uſed the Fallacy of changing a Particular 
Term for à Term which is Unzverſal, or vice verſa, by the 
1 inſertion or. omifjion of the definite Article The before the word 
Good. With this View has Plato in the Beginning of this Dia- 
logue, where Socrates ſtates the Opinion of Fine concerning 
the Chi Good of Man, omitted the Article rc, The, before the 
word Good; as appears from à literal tranſlation of that Paſſage, 
to be ſeen in Note 3. That twas omitted purpoſely, to imitate. 

Philebus, and to repreſent him as having, in his Panegyricks on 
Pleaſure, made the ſame omiſſion Fallaciouſly, appears, we think, 

from the very word, Which has given occaſion for this long 
Note. The Interrogative picopey ; all we ſay? ſhows, that So- 
crates, diſcovering the Fallacy of Protarchus, tried to bring him 
to declare openly his ſecret Meaning, and to avow, that Pleaſure 
was, in his Opinion, v «44S The Good of Man, that is, either 
the Whole of his Good, or his Chief Good. For the Article, vd, The, 
prefixed to an Attributive Term, is always equivalent to the 
Abftra# Subſtantive, in its General Idea; it means the Ideal Per- 
fection of the Attribute, or the Excellence of it in its own Kind. 

Thus, The White means either Whiteneſ+ its Self, or purely white: 
The Round means either Roundneſs its Self, or perfetitly. round: 
The Beautiful means either Beauty its Self," or abſolutely and com- 

pleatiy beautiful: and v, The Good, without a particular 
reference; to Man, either means Good its Self, comprehending: 
all the. Kinds of nos or elſe it means prefectly and purely good, 
* K | without 
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them are evil **, and many indeed good , as I readily 
acknowlege, yet All of them You call Good; and at 
the ſame time, you confeſs them to be diſſimilar 
without deficience, and without the leaſt mixture of any Evil. 
(In how ſublime a Senſe the P/atonicks uſe the ward rd , 
and indeed Plato himſelf in his Repubbio and elſewhere, we ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve in the Notes to the latter Part of the preſent 
Dialogue.) By Analogy therefore, in this Dialogue, (where, as 
Proclus, in his Commentarys on Plato's Republick, pag: 426, rightly 
qbſerves; it is obvious for Exery one to diſcern, that the Sub- 
jectd of Inquiry is not —rd dvανν dyavdr, What is fimply or ab 
lutely The Good; but vd & iu dyaSo,' What is the Good of Man, 
29 peer» ayaver, The Good, which' Man partakes of) the Sub- 
ſtantive Noun Good, tho ſpoken abſolutely, means either the 
Whole of Human Good, or, at leaſt, That which fo greatly excells the 
reſt of Human Goods, as to be juſtly ſtiled, by way of emincnce, 
wy Goad, i. e. relative to Mun. — It will appear, however, in 
the laſt. Part of this Dialogue, that The fimply and abſolutely 
Good, Gand its, Self, is the Cauſe of Goad: to every Being, is the 
Good: of the whole Univerſe, and is the Sovereign Good of Mani 
in particular. It will appear likewiſe, that this Good" its Seh 
this Cauſe of all Good, this Goad Univerſal; corincides with The: 
Good in the firſt- mentioned Meaning of the word Good; for that 
tis Goodneſs ab/alute and perfect, Goo S 1Ts. SELF; that tis 
the Cauſe of whatever ; Goodneſs or Virtue any Particular Being is 
endued with; in fine, that tis Goonszss UNIVZRSAI, as * 
tenſive and comprehenſive. as UNIVERSAL BRAIN. 
36 Socrates here, by the words evil. and. good, evidently a 
and _ go2od to the, Whole. Man, For, that Plafure is the do uf 
Good, and Pain the only Evil: of all Animals, conſidered. meerly: 
ee | | as 
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in their natures ”, when. a-man forces you to this 


confeſſion. What then is That, the Same in every 


Pleafure, in the evil Pleaſures equally with the good, 
from which you give to all Pleaſures the denomination 
of Good? 

"Pooriattivs; | 
What is Thaty: 0 Sberates ]! which Vou ſay? Do 
You imagine, that any peifoir, after having aflerted, 


guppoſition? or will ſuffer, it to paſs IEEE? AR] 


that only Some Pleaſures a are n but that ' Other 


Pleaſures a are evil 7 | 
1274 b A. 
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a8 „ e Being cannot be qubllidhes: Ad thigh is gets ed 
another Pallacy of Philebus, in this Poſition of his, — that 15e 
Good of all Animals is Pleaſure, &c. in which he confounded' the 
Nature of Man with That of Brute-Animials ; Theſe being, in 

all appearante, capable of no higher not happier 2 Life; than 
the Lyfe of Senſe ; whereas the Point in controverſy between Socrates 


and Philebus regards Human Life only, or Man, conſidered i in "_=_ 


Whole of his Nature. 
7 In the Greek it i % that is,” a to the Dif: 


nition or Account of them, before given. For Protarchus, in his 


Anfwer to the Sentence, wherein Socrates gave an Account of 
their different Natures, did in elde admit That to 0 a true 

Account: ſee Page 44. n 
n See Plato de Republics Lib: 6. pag: 04. Edit: ll 1 
3 In the Greet, ben dra ra, —literally—that Pleafurt 
17 s the Good. At length Protatchus, finding that His Pallacy, taken 
& 4. £ Notice 


50 PHILEBUS 


Sockares, 


However, you will acknowlege, that Pleaſures are 
unlike, one to another, and fome even contrary to. 


. others. 4 1 . 
hi 1 1 | ProTarctivs, 


* 
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Notice of in Note 35, was detecbed by Socrater, here explicitly 
avows his Meaning to be, — that Pleaſure is the fole. Good of Man, 
M valuable for its own Sake, by uſing in this Sentence the Subſtan- 
1 tive Noun To ya9,——A learned Reader muſt have perceived, 
M that, in tranſlating this Sentence into Engliſh, we have made no 
ſcruple to add the two words Man. This addition is authoriſed 
2 by what was obſerved near the End of Note 35, 8 agreeably to 
al | the obſervation of Proclus, there cited. —'Tis worth remarking, 
bl on this occaſion, that Eudoxus, a celebrated Aſtronomer, about 
4 ten Years, Junior to Plato, tho he, entertained the ſame Opinion 
1 with Ariſtippus on this Point, yet appears not to have preya- 
ricated, like the Cyrenaicks ; but to have expreſſed his Meaning 
| in plain Terms, when he aſſerted om Geri T&y a ov ENAGY WV, r 
1 *Adywr, that Pleaſure was the Chief or Supreme Good. of all Ani- 
i mals whether Rational or Irrational. For, that by the word 
thy ada he meant the Chief Good, is evident from the other 
1 Attributes which he aſſigned to Pleaſure ; thoſe of para & ie, 
| and xgx7i7ov, of all good things the moſt. eligible, and the moſt excellent. 
bi See Ariftotle, in Ethic: Nicom: L. 10, C. 2. The ſame Author, 
A | in the ſame accurate Treatiſe, . 4. C. 12, fays of him, that 
Be pleaded handſomely, u, M nas reg Tay apa! Th nov, 
for giving Pleaſure the Preference to all other Good Things. This 
ſingular Ingenuouſneſs of Eudoxus was very laudable, but is eaſy 
to be accounted for: ſince we learn from Ariftotle, that he was 
a Good Man, and a Lover of Truth; and Diogenes Laertius reports 
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By no means; ſo far as they are Pleafures, n. One 
of them. : 


— 


SOCRATES. 
1 


We are now brought back again to the ſame Poſi- 
tion, O Protarchus There is no Difference between 
Pleaſure and Pleaſure; all Pleaſures are alike, we muſt 
ſay: and the fimilar Taftances, juſt now produced, 
in Colours and in Figures, have had, it ſeems, no 
Effect upon us. But we ſhall try, and talk after the 
manner of the meaneſt 1 and meer Novices in 


watt it: 


lin: Prxoranchus. 


How do you. mean? 62 


* 


rie 


of him, —_ es he had been a Scholar « 1 the . 
gorean, he became an Auditor of Plato's Lectures. It is probable 
therefore, that he had been favoured with the reading of Plato's 
Phulebus ; or, if not, yet that he had heard the Divine Philoſopher 
explain the Force of the Article 7a prefixed to d , by which, 
this Word. of its Self a meer Attributive, becomes an Abſtra# 
Noun; and it is diſtinguiſhed as Such, in the Dialogue now before 
us, where the Sophiſtry of the Cyrenaicks- is thus detected. 
, © See above. in Page 03.— —In the Greek of this Sentence, we. 
are inclined to read Ma, (one word,) inſtead of dn Te, in Stephens's 
Edition and the Re or, LE is much. SIE) of I Ta. in Aldus s. 


» #4 +» 
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* 
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I mean, that if I, to imitate you, and diſpute with 
you in your own way, ſhould dare to aſſert, that Two 
things, the moſt unlike, are of all things the moſt 
like to each other, I ſhould ſay nothing More than 
what You ſay : ſo that Both of us would appear to be 


rawer Diſputants than we ought to be; and the Subject 
of our Diſpute would thus ſlip out of our hands, and 

get away. Let us reſume it therefore once more: and 
perhaps by returning to Similitudes * we may be 


induced 


42 The Senſe and the Reaſoning require a ſmall alteratidn to 
be here made in the Greek Copys of Plato, by reading, inſtead 
of vas dH e, rs d -r urs, Similitudes, or rather Ta goa, Similes. = 
—Similes, of the Kind here meant, are by Aritotle, in his Art of 
Rhetorick, L. 2, C. 20, Edit: Du Yall, juſtly ſtiled v Tanegæ cαν, 
Socratic, becauſe frequently employed by Socrates. They are 
not ſuch as Thoſe, for which the Imagination of a Poet fkims 
over all Nature, to illuſtrate ſome Things by ſuperficial Reſemblances 
to them in Other Things: neither are they Such, as the Memory 
of an Orator ranſacks all Hiſtory for, to prove the certainty of 
ſome doubtful: Fact by Examples on Record, which agree with it 
in a few Circumſtances : but they. are Such, as the Reaſon of an 
accompliſhed Mafter of Diale#ick chooſes out from Subjects near 
at hand, to prove the Fruth of ſome uncertain or controverted | 
Pofition, by the Analogy it bears to ſome other Truth "which is 
obvious, and clear, and will be readily admitted. Such a Simile, 
bearing the plaineſt and moſt ſtriking Analogy with what is to 

N 
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10 00 to make ſome Concelfions, Each of \ us to the 


Other ®. , 
, —H IO nr Aaordbins's. 


Say how. 


SOCRATES, 


guppoſe ble to be the Party We and ſup- 
pow Yourſelf, Protarchus, to interrogate Me. 


* 


PROTARCHUS. 


| Concerning what ?. 


wy <p 


e Prudence, and Science, and Intelligence, 
and all Fe reſt of thoſe Things, which in the begin- 


be proved, is aQually dro PI after this preface 
to it, by Secretes. But not a Word is there, in what follows, 
concerning Similar Phaſures ; and Tas opoixs, alike or fimilar, cannot 
be joined with, or belong to, any preceding Noun, beſide s. 
As to the word returning in the preſent ſentence, it refers to thoſe 
Similes, produced before, of Colour and of Figure. 3 
* For, by the following Simile, Protarchus might be rationally 
brought, to concede to Socrates, that Some Phaſures. were evil ;; 
and that, conſequently, not all Pleaſure was good; and Secrates. 
| himſelf, on the other hand, would be obliged, to own, that Same 
Kinds of Knowlege alſo. were evil; and conſequently, that he 
muſt yield. up *. Hypotheſis for which he had hitherto pleaded, 
and confeſs, that Knowlege was not That Sovereign Good 19 
were in ſearch of. 


. 
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ning of our Converſation I ſaid were good, when I \ was 
aſked what Sort of a Thing Good was® ; muſt I not 
acknowlege Theſe to be attended with the ſame Cir- 


cumſtance, which attends thoſe Other things, ce 
n by e | 56:2 | 


8 o ö 
0 5 * F - : , 
What Circumſtance ? 


From this Paſſage it appears, that the unwritten Altercation | 
between Socrates and Philebus, immediately previous to this 
Dialogue, began with ſome ſuch Queſtion as This, —“ What is 
the Chief Good of Man?“ -a Queſtion, propoſed to Socrates by 
Philebus as bluntly and as pertly, as That, propoſed; to him by 
Meno, which opens the Dialogue, called after Meno's Name. 
Hence we infer, that the Scene of the Philebus, as well as That 
of the Meno, is laid in the Lyceum. See Note 1. to the Meno. 
A Critical Reader of Plato's Dialogues, who knows that, in con- 
verſation between Man and Man, to put a philoſophical Queſtion 
ſuddenly and abruptly, with a view of exhibiting the Know- 
lege of the Queſtioner, is a diſtinguiſhing Mark of Sophiſts, | 
and of Pedants in Philoſophy,—a Reader, who knows and con- 
ſiders This, will obſerve, that Plato, tho in the Meno he has 
thrown a ſtrong Light upon this ungracious Characteriſtick, by 
placing it in the Front of that Dialogue, yet in the Philebus, one 
of his Capital Performanees, he has judiciouſly withdrawn ijt 
from full View into the Back- Ground; by which Conduct and 
Diſpoſition, the Commencement of this Dialogue is more polite 
and elegant than That of Che Meno, where the A is ine 
on us without any Kind of Introduction. : 


| SockaTEs. 


es 81 
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1} 


"The Sciences, tons all of them together, will ſeem 
to Both of us not only Many and of Diverſe Kinds, but 
Dialer too, Some to Others. Now if, beſides, there 


ſhould appear 1 a Contrariety in any way, between 


41 


some of them and Others, ſhould I deſerve to be diſ- 
Fukel with any longer, if, fearful of admitting Con- 

trariety between the Sciences, I were to aſſert, that no one 
Science was” Diſſimilar to any other Science? For then 
the Matter in Debate between us, as if it were a meer 
Fable Which has no Beg. would c come to No- 
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44 The FEA differ, accordl wy to the Aires 1 ir 
Subjects. 80 that Two Sciences, Whole” reſpective Subjedts are 
contrary, each to the other, are Themſelves alſo Two Contrarys. 
If then Mind and Body, the Subjects öf Two different Sciences, 
commonly called Metaphyficks and Phyficks, are, in any way, con- 
rrary to each othet, thofe Feituckt, of whith they are reſpectively 
the Subjects, "muſt be e ry dd each other, in the ſame way. 
"Tis certain, that no Contrariety happens between Mind and 
Body, conſidered as Two different goia, Beings, ot Subſtances 3 
becauſe no Sela, 9 Suh lance, or © Being, © is 'dtriry to. any 
other 9. But, on account of the contraty Quatiegs of Mind 
and Body,as/ the dhe ig eternal and invariable; the other 
variable and periſhable.— Mind and Body, confidered in this way, 
are T Wũ] ʒ 'Contrarys : abd therefore the Sciencet, of which bend 
are dhe Subjects, are Wei ef, each to the other. 
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thing and be loſt; while We ſaved our Selves by 
an Illogical Retreat. But ſuch an Event ought . not 
to happen, except fn 5 of it, — the Saving of our 
Selyes wh And no e Equality, which appears, thus 
far 1 9 3 our H ypôtheſis a and Mie, Ian well 
enough plea ſed. with, We. he 7 Peres ha pen to be 
. U FLIES? ng 9 Orne 

* That is, — ſaved of ftv from being openly defeated, by 
running away from the Argument, and retiring! into the im- 
Pregnable Fort of : a; Truth not to be, contradicted: and Such a 
Truth. 1 is This. —chat Science differs not from Science, conſidered 
in the general, or ſimply as Science. Fo or when Things, of any 
Kind whatever, are contemplated in their Onur, where they are 
united, they loſe all their Specific Di Herencer, and appear to the 
Mind as One Thing. Now of Science in general the Subject is 
Being in general, that is, all Kinds of Being, taken together, 
united in the Mind, and contemplated as One. The Diviſion of 
Science attends the Diviſion of Being; the ſeveral Kinds and Sorts 
of Being, when Being i is divided naturally. and rightly, diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral Kinds and Sorts of Science; and our diſtinguiſhing 
| juſtly one Kind or Sort of Science from another, depends on the 


Diſtinctions, made by. Naur. between the ſeveral Kinds and 
Sorts of Being. 

45 This Phraſe. “ the Saving of our ſelves, 2 here, with 
| an elegant facetiouſneſs, turned to another Meaning, than it bore 
in the preceding Sentetice : for it here ſignifies he Saving of. our 
ſelues from Falſhood,—not by flying to Paralogiſms and Sophiſms, 
nor by ſtriving to ſtand our Ground longer than it is tenable 
thro ſound Logick, —but by yielding up Both our Hypotheſes 
to Right Reaſon and Truth, if Theſe ſhould happen to be 


_ againſt us. 
found 


b 110 { EB; i us 


found Many and D FR „ Many alſo 3 Diverſe 
are the Sciences. The Difference, however, between | 


Your Good and Mine, O Protarchus | let us not con- 
ceal”; but let us date to lay it fairly and openly 
vo us Both; that MN N Aiſcover t, (if IThoſe ho 
are cloſely examined will make any Diſcovery,) -whe- 
ther Pleaſure or Wiſdom ought to be prongunced the 
Chief Good of Man, or Whether any Third Thing, 
different from Either: ſince it is not, as I preſume, 
with This view that we contend “, that My Hypotheſis, 
or that Yours, may prevail over its Antagoniſt; but 


T hat, which hath the I ruth on its Side, We ar te hg 


TIMO ONT” If * 


of us to cntend for and ſupport . 


101 tiff os af AOURTSHE as 10) we 19990 . 915 
20 21 ai 35 \\PRDTARCHD 8, - Wi esd e 411043 
This is EEE detent ca ant hate? aan 
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But this Rg we ſhould, Both of us, toge 
ther, ſettle on the ſureſt Ground. noe SoI9IG2 2h 
; to. züge as eenqqut 5w 1 and Hil per Aen. 

: 51's Weib (aer ts baatewwor)” ww brow 
That is—det- us not have recourſe to Subterfuges and Eva- 

ſions, as Profarchus- had hitherto ſophiſtically dene. Jutsu 

u Or, — t uf be bold, in nos conckaliig, bu Taying it down 
fairly between us Both. — In the Greek, — h Evorpuriopeve, 
| XSTaTITEITYS Js cis 70 jpody ToAjeeer; d wh N 0 jhwbor hamde mot, 
g ns ana © Cornarins and Stephens: were of apinian,” that 
10 J L 2 this 
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What Point do you mean 15 . 
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That which 8 and perplexes all Perfons, hs . 
chooſe to make it the Subject of their Converſation; 
—nay ſometimes | ſome Others, who have no ſuch in- 
tention, are led to it unawares, in Converſation upon 
ny we. 42” On er i Sort: 4910131 Cn age 17 

FEYVM 1851 bnd tw 186 | Profictive: 
| [ PW. | 7 7 4 La 
this Paſſage wanted Emepdations « to An it intelligible. But i 
we ſuppoſe the two former Participles uſed inſtead of Gerunds, 
or inſtead of the Infinitive Verbs to which they are 'paronyrious, 
there is no neceſſity for any alteration. And to juſtify our ſuppoſi- 
tion, we need only cite a fimilar Enallage, in the Oration of 
Lyfias Tp TPRAUPALTYS 6% Y geο,,tK.- liert {fays: he of his 
Proſecutor] Tpauua ye oropatur Ta ννEEmcn, be 15 not aſhamed to 
call ſor, he is not aſhamed of. calling} a few black and blue pots 
under the eye a Wound. Granting, however, that thoſe two 
Participles have no other Place or Power in the cbnſtruction of 
this Sentence, than Such as Participles uſually have, yet tlie 1 
printed Text is ſtill ſound, if we ſuppoſe an Ellipſis of the 
word puyvey, (governed of Toapwut,) immediately after the 
word umvows!, from which; the word nie is to be ſupplied. — 
Concerning words, not expreſſed, hut {tacitly underſtood. from 
the word immediately. preceding, ſee Leifaen im Praſat. ad Bos: 

in Ellipſes .Gratas..... I dh nt AE m ute Wen 

„ By theſe laſt Perſons Plato means Men- of good natural 
Fg of Mind, tho not. VO diſpoſed . to. philoſophiſe. 

1 Fer | 
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PuorAkchus. / 
Expreſs what you mean in plainer Terms. 


[> 5 Senf. 


1 mean That, which fell in our way, but juſt 
now e, the Nature of which is ſo full of Wonders. 
For that Mon. are [has and. that One is Ry, is 


For ht ſuch Men : are ems: eats: and: rials on ny 
Point whatever, in weighing the Force of each other's Argu- 
ments, they cannot help now and then recurring, by way of 
Appeal, to thoſe Principles of Reaſon, from which all juſt Ar- 
gumentation depends, and to which; it owes all the Force it 
has. Now: the nature. of theſe Principles, of Rabe is «me r 
Point, coming on to be conſidered. 9 


5 The Analogy, juſt before ene berwesen Seience "Wy 4 Plegfere, 
in the Divjſibility of Each of them into Many Species, and alſo in 
the Diſſimilarity between the ſeveral. Species of Each, muſt rbere 

ſeem pointed out by Socrates, meerly to illuſtrate what he had 
ſaid of different and diſſimilar Pleaſures... He there indeed pro- 
feſſed nothing mote. But we bere find,” that the principal De- 

_ /ign of that Simile, or Compariſon, was to lead the way to the 
Diſquiſition, we are now entering into, concerning the nature 
of One, comprehending many;.' and of Many, comprehended' all of 
them in One a Diſquiſition, neceſſary to the Knowlege of Mind. 
For the nature af Mind cannot be known without the Know- 

lege of ſuch a Comprehinfive One and until the nature of Mind 
be known, it cannot be determined, whether the Chief Good 

of Man is placed in age eg „ or whether we are to 

er it enen b S ei nee % 25 
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wonderful to have it ſaid; and Bier of whoſe Poſitions 


is eaſy to be controverted : Sr, PER 


ride. 


5: The following Diſquiſition \concerning One and Many ſeems 
to have been firſt ſet. on foot by Pythagoras, and to have ariſen 
in His Mind from His Speculations on That part of Nature 
which is fable and in variable. His Diſciples tranſmitted what he 
taught them on this Head, together with all his other Dodrines, 
to Their Succeſſors in teaching, under the Seal of Secrecy, as 
They had themſelves received it. In this manner the Philoſophy of 
Pythagoras, or his Way of confidering the Nature of Things, 
was for a conſiderable time kept, as if it were ſacred, amongſt 
his Followers, intirely hidden from all other Men. During the 
time of this very reſerved Conduct of the Pyrbagorcant, it ap- 
pears that Drocetas, a Philoſopher « of That Sect, made no Secret 
of their Doctrine to Parmenides, a Man of an illuſtrious Family 
and ample Fortune at Elia in Lucania. Parmenides had been 
before inftituted in the Knowlege of Nature by Xenophanecs, who 
then lived at Zancle in Sicily: and he is ſaid to have attended 
the Lectures of that Philoſopher there, (as it was but a ſhort 
Voyage from Elea to Zancle,) until he became acquainted with 
Diocetat above-mentioned ; whom he took into his on Houſe 
at Elea, together with Aminiac, who in all probability was a 

Pythagorean alſo; eſpecially, if what is reported of him be true, 
that His Advice and Arguments determined Parmenides never to 
engage in Public Affairs. From thenceforward theſe Three 

Philoſophers led tlie Pyrbagorean Life together, in a Community 
of Studys, and of all external Commoditys. This Circumſtance 
in the Life of Parmenides correſponds to what is by Some re- 

ported of Xenophanes, that he was a Pyrbagureun himſelf at firſt, 
and lived in Community with Parmeniſcus and Orgſades: but that 
he afterwards quitted their Society, and proceeded to ſpeculate 
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on Nature by Himſelf in his own-Way. And this Report con- 
cerning Xexophanet is confirmed, and made highly probable, by 
the Agreement of His Philoſophy with That of the Pythagoreans, 
in the General Repreſentation which. it gave of Nature: for in 
Both was taught the Unity of all things ;—in Both, the Principle 
of this Unity, TO EN, Tus Ons ;—in Both, the Eſſence of this 
ONE, Ne, 19s Kl pd, Reaſon, Mind, and Wiſdom. That this 
was the Doctrine of Pythagoras, is clear from Porphyry's Life of 
that Philoſopher: and that it was no leſs the Doctrine of Xeno- 
pbanes, may be fairly gathered out of Cicero, Laertius, and Sextus 

| Enpiricus.— But whoever was the immediate Maſter of Parmenides, 
in the Pythagorean Doctrine of Nature, this great Philoſopher of 
Elea ſeems to have ſtrengthened the Foundation of it, by con- 
ſidering the Mind of Nature as the only True Being, — The One 
immovable,. —the ſole Principle and:Cauſe of everlaſting Stability and - 
Sameneſs to all the Kinds and Species of Things; and the ſole 
Fountain to all Particular Minds, of their Ideas. For theſe Ideas 
of Theirs are no other than their mental Perception, Intelligence, 
or Apprehenſion, of the Rindt and Species of Things which are in 
Nature. As therefore the Kinds and Species of Things are ever the 
ſame in Nature, the ſame alſo are the Ideas of them in Human Minds, 
thro all ſucceſſive Ages. On good Grounds therefore Parmenides 
ſeems to have imagined, or rather we may ſay to have divined, that, 
Whatever was the Immediate Cauſe of our Ideas, and whatever was 
their Nature, they owed their Inmutability, and their Sameneſs in all 
Particular Minds, to the ſame Principle and Primary Cauſe, to which 
were owing the Conflancy and everlaſting Sameneſs of Nature in all her 
ordinary Productions. It muſt be confeſſed however, that the more 
ancient Pythagoreans appear to have philoſophiſed, no leſs than 
the Eleaticks, concerning the Species and the Kings of natural 
Things: which Kinds and Species, or rather our Ideas of them, 
they | termed Monads.. They conſidered them as leading to the 
Knowlege of Univerſal Nature; — ſeeing, OT in This all thoſe 
| Kinds 
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Kinds and Species of Things are comprehended z—and to the 
Knowlege alſo of Nature's Cauſe ; which they juſtly preſumed to 
be One all-forming Mind, — One Great Jaa, in which the 
oTeppuaino: Nd, or Embryo Forms of All things were included, — 
One all-efficient Soul, pregnant with the Powers and Virtues of 
every Kind of Being, to which it imparts Soul or only Life.— 
But, as ſome very important Points, relative to theſe Pythago- 
rean Monads, are, ſoon after the Paſſage now before us, brought 
into Queſtion, — Points, which have been litigated ever ſince, 
and remain unſettled to this day,—it may not be improper to 
aſſign the reaſon of thoſe Names, by which they are now com- 
monly called, Genus and Species; and at the ſame time to give 
ſome account of their Natures, ſo far as all Partys are agreed 
concerning them. Alt cannot be doubted, but that Men always 
have obſerved, of the Beings around them, —as well of Thoſe 
which move freely from Place to Place, as of Thoſe which are 
fixed by Nature to one Spot of Ground, — that they live and 
flouriſh only for a time; and that, whilſt Some of theſe Beings 
are periſhing, or decaying, Others of them are riſing into 
Form, or growing. They muſt alſo always have obſerved, , that 
theſe New Beings reſembled the Old ones, from the Seeds of 
which they were generated or ſprang, in the outward Structure 
of their Frame, in the v Able Diſpoſition of the Parts of that 
Frame, and in the apparent Powers and Uſes of | thoſe 
Parts. They muſt have always &4zown and diftizguiſhed theſe 
Beings, Some from Others, by certain chara#eriftic Features, 
which are continued the fame from Generation to Generation. 
For different Features, Figures, and Appearances, continued on 
thus for ever with the /ame Differences, | evidently denote different 
- Sorts: of Being. Now theſe different Sarts of Being, thus eaſy to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the Eye, the Pyzhagoreans termed, in a pecu- 
liar and eminent Senſe, dn, Forms, (a Word, derived from fey, 
zo ſee;) becauſe their vibe Form, or Aſpect, ſnows at firft fight, 

| \ | | to 
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to all Perſons who have before ſeen any Others of Smilar Form, 
to What Sort of Beings they belong, and from What Race they 
are deſcended.— An Oak-T; Tee, for inſtance, ſprung from an Acorn, 
reſembles not only The Oal, that produced The Acorn from 
which it ſptang, but alſo a1 Other Oaks, fo greatly, as to be 
known at firf $S:ght to be an Oak, by every Perſon who has 
obſerved: the conſtant Differences between Oaks and Other Trees, 
in their external and ſuperficial Form. The Difference between 
One Oak and Anorber, in the Height or Largeneſs of the Tree, 
or in the Size, Intervals and Number of its Branches or of its 
Leaves, never occaſioned any Perſon to miſtake an Oak-Tree 
for a Tree of ſome Other Sort. The Form therefore, peculiarly 
belonging to an Oak, being conſtantly and invariably the Same 
in All Oaks, was called by thoſe Philoſophers the ddes of an 
Oal. In a few Ages after That of Pythagoras, the Grecian 
Philoſophy travelled to Rome, aſſumed a Raman Garb, and ſpake 
the Latin Language. In this Language, every ſuch dds or 
Form, as we have juſt now / endeavoured: to delineate, every 
Form, common to Many Individual Beings, to All of the /me 
Sort, and of a fimiar. Appearance, —tooł the Name of Species; a 
Name given to it with the ſame Propriety, with which in 
Greece it bore the Name of des; the Word Species being derived 


from the old Latin Word ſpecere, to bebold. Thus much for the 


Term Species; and thus much, at preſent, as to the Nature of 
thoſe everlaſting Forms or Beings, to which That Name is now 
generally given. As to the Other Name, given by the Pytba- 
goreant to their larger Monads, That of 3e, or Kind, we pre- 
miſe, after the ſame manner in which we began our account of 
Species, that Men in all Ages, —ſuch Men as made Obſervations, 
ever ſo ſlight, on thoſe Productions of Nature, which occurred 
daily to their Eyes. muſt have obſerved farther, of thoſe dn, 
thoſe OO or F orms of Natural Things, (Each of them common 
4288 M to 
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ta many Individual or diſtinct Beings,) that, the they differed 
outwardly, or to the Eye of Senſe, One Species from Another, 
yet Several of them were alike accompanied by ſore ugſen Power: 
within them, — - Power, which enabled ſuch Individual Beings, 
as were inveſted with certain Specific Forms, to percarve Sen- 
ſible Objects around them, and to nove of Themſelves from 
Place to Place, Some on Earth, Others in Vater, and Others in 
the Air. Appearing therefore to operate alike, within them all, 
ſo as to beget in them a Capacity of perceiving external Ob- 
jects, and a Capacity of Se Motion, (tho, in Beings of different 
Species, with different Degrees of Motion and Perception, ) it 
could not but appear to be One and the Same inviſible Power, 
an in ward Principle of Senſe and Local Motion, —a Principle, every 
where called Anima, that is, Saul. And thence the Beings, which 
partook of it, were called Animals, as having Each of them an 
Anima, or Sout.-— Men, who were diſpoſed to make ſuch Ob- 
ſervations, muſt have alſo taken notice of ſeveral: Other Beings, 
produced by Nature, differing in their «Sn, Specres, or outward 
Forms, and all of them apparently void of Soul, but all of them 
agreeing with all the Species of 4nima/s, in having a Pozer 
within them, as invifble as Soul;—a Power, which enables them 
to receive Nouriſhment, and thence to grow, or encreaſt in Size, 
and in the Virtues reſpectively belonging to their ſeveral Species; 
(unleſs their Growth be obſtructed by ſome Accidental Cauſe;) 
but which Power gives them not thoſe Capacitys of Perception 
and .Self-Motion, with which: Animal-Forms only are endued. = 
This Power in them, this Principle of their Growth, was com- 


monly called Life; and all thoſe Species of Being, which were 
obſerved. to partake of this Power only, and not of Soul alſo, 
were called ſimply quze, Vegetables, or Sprouts of Nature. Thus it 
was diſcovered by ordinary Obſer vation, that all the Gaz, or Living 


Things, with which Man is acquainted, are diviſible into Two 
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Sorts, Su and Ans that i is, into Such as, befides L ie, par- 
take of Saul, and Such as partake of Life only, and nor of Soul; 
each Sart being One, comprehending Many diſtinct Species; in the 
ſame manner, as each Species is One, comprehending Many 
diſtin& Endiuiduala. We mention theſe Two comprehenſive Sorts of 
Being, the Animal and the Vegetable; as an undiſputed Inſtance of 
different Beings, the Efntial Difference between which, tho ob- 
vious to be marked, lyes deeper than the Difference between 
their Out mard Formt.— In Each of them there appears to be a 
Series of regular Gradations,—in the Animal Sort, rifing to Souls 
Ratinnal. in the Vegetable, or meerly Vital, deſcending, to Minerals 
or Foſſils; for Theſe alſo (in their native Beds) ſeem to partake 
of Lit.— But to fettle the Bounds: of Soul, or thoſe of Liſe, in 
the ſeveral Species of Being, is foreign to the preſent Subject. 
Thus much, however, we may fay with Propriety, as well as 
with Certainty, that different Degrees of Life, Self-Motion,. and 
Perception, diſtinguiſh, different Sorts of Being: — that Each of theſe 
Sorts is One, apart by its Self, and diſtinct from Others: — 
and that in Each of theſe Ones, Many Species or different Out- 
ward Forms are eomprehended. No to theſe larger and more 
comptehenſive Ones or Menads, which are diſtinguiſhed, each from 
others, by a different Degree of ſome internal Power, apparent 
only from its Effects, — (a Power, which it communicates, 
thro each of its Speaies, to the multitude of Individuals in 
thoſe ſeveral Species, —) to theſe. Monadr the Pythagorean Phi- 
loſophers gave the Name of yew, Kinds; and the Romans after 
them, accordingly,” the Name of Genera Names, which, in a 
proper Senſe, ſignify diſtinct Familys, deſcended from Ou com- 
mon Aucgſur, like ſo: many Branches, ſprouted forth from One 
common Stoct; Tribe alfo, in Each of which are comprehended 
Many ſuch out- ſpred Famiiyt; and Nations alſo: or People, Each 
INNS Many” ſuch Tribes. The Names therefore of 30m 

; M 2 and 
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and Gee were, in a figurative Senſe, apptich to thoſe's compre- 
henfive Sorts of Being; becauſe 'every"One of them, like a 0 
and widely-extended Family, Tribe, or Nution, is diſtinguifhed from 
Others, not thro any external Marks, viſible to See but by 
being known, thro Reaſon and Experience, to contain Many ſub- 
ordinate Ones, of Kin to each other, thro ſuch a Community * 
Kind, as it were a Riſe from One Root in Nature, common to 
them All.—Such ſeems to have been the Origin, and ſuch the 
Meaning, of the Terms Genus and Species, when they are uſed 
in a philoſophical Senſe, or applied to the Forms produced by 
Nature. Only a little more remains neceſſary to be ſuid on 
this Subject; and we ſhall reſume it in the ſame way, in which 
we began and proceeded.— After that Men in all Ages, fuch Men 
eſpecially as were given to make Obſervations, had once begun 
to ſpeculate concerning the Species and the Nd of Natural 
Things; (for now that we have explained the phileſophieal 
Meaning of theſe Terms, we ſhall not ſeruple to uſe them ih 
that Senſe; ;)—when they had obſerved of many Individual Beings, 
—of Such as were diſtinguiſhed, one from another, not by any 
efential and conſtant Marks, and only by Differences afterwards 
termed accidental. — that they wore One and the Same "Specific 
Form, in viewing which Form all thoſe little DiſtinQions were 
diſregarded, ſunk and loſt; when alſo they had obſerved, 'that 
many different Species were of One and the Same Kind, in con- 
ſidering which Kind all Difference between them diſappeared z<< 
they were naturally led to carty: their Speculations farther on 
Both thoſe Points. In making ' nicer - Obſervations on the va- 
rious Productions of Nature, and on the more minute, yet con- 
ſtant and everlaſting, Differences of Form in thoſe Productions, 
they increaſed the Number of Form: Speciſts e what they at 
firſt looked on as a peculiar Species, which admitted i'no.effentia/ 


Difference between the Individuals 90 partook of it, they per- 
caved 


ceived to have the nature of a Genus or general Kind, in this 
reſpect, that 'twas', common” to many different Species: and after- 
wards, on nearer and nicer inſpection, diſcovering every one of 
theſe different Species to be divided into many Sabordinate Specier, 
or to contain different Forms, the Same always from generation 
to generation, and always with the |/ame Specific Difference from 
each other, they called theſe Forms more ſperial; and to Thoſe; 
which comprebended theſe, they gave the Name of Genera, or 
Kinds, with regard to the Species contained in them, and the 
Name of Specier ſtill, with regard to the Kinds, in which they 
were themſelves contained. As Chiluren fitſt diſtinguiſh Birds 
from other Animal, by their Flight, their Wings and' Feathers : 
afterwards, by degrees, they acquire the Knowlege of the ſeveral 
Species of Birds; they learn to diſtinguiſh” Hawks from Doves, 
&c. while: only: Men, from Study or Experience, know the dif- 
ferent Speciet of Hawks, and thoſe of Does, &c. — But the 
amuſing work of diſtributing the Forms of Nature into proper 
Claſſes, according to. Genus and Speciets, the Pytbagoreumt and 
Ekaticks ſeem to have left tothe curious Sprifators of outward 
Forms: To Such Objects (however eantiful be their AS27,- of 
however «vie: contrivance be their Frame, and however good the 
Ends, to which their Frames are fitted,) thoſe Philoſophers pre- 
ferred the Study and Contemplation! of an Object by far the 
faireſt, nobleſt, and moſt "divine, "|Nature's Sa; deeming leſſer 
Objects unworthy of theit View or Attention, farther than as 
uſeful and perhaps neceſſary for the Direction or Guidance of 
Men's Minds to the Knowlege of the Univerſe,” or Whole of Things. , 
For they contemplated: The A, 2d wax, as One Thing, or Bring, 7 
{ ö, involved in whoſe Princip lye all the Kinds and Species 
of Things; which from theſe Principles, as from their Root, 
ariſe, ſhoot! forth, and are brpanded. They viewed it alſo as 
the Greas Whol, 6 Saad, "hol" Foz einen wegsthek, nt 
* inf e pp 
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their Parts returned and were re/ofved; and that out of theſe 


not only their outward Forms, and inwrard Frame of Parts, but 


Forms eternal, are alſo the Principles: of Nature, and of Her 
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ProTarcuvs. er 


"Do you mean ſuch Peſitions, as. T TAP: I Pro- 
tarchus, who am by nature One Perſon, am alſo 


the numberleſs Individuals of all choſe Kind: and e They 
conſidered, that from the Sub/tance of the Umuerſe, ull thoſe 
Individuals derived the Subance of their Particular Beings ; — 
that into That Sub/ance Univerſal, when they fell to pieces, all 


Fragments of Being, new Beings continually wefe' compoſed, 
framed and formed, by an all-efficient/' all-forming Cauſe mn 
Nature, —ntw Beings, —yet ſtill the: ſame in their Kinde and Species, 
endued with the ſame Degrees of Life, the ſame: Kinds of Sou, 
the fame. Limits of Reaſon, and the fame: over-ctlouded: Minds; 
with the Beings which preceded them. Hence they argued, 
that from this Great” Cauſe, thus full of ever · activa Virtue, and 
thus for ever energiſing in the fame way, all Beings received, 


alſo whatever \Kind of Soul, or Degree of Life was in them; in 
a word, all the Powers and Capacitys, whether active or paſſive, 
with which they were ſeverally endued: and hence they argued 
farther, that this Cauſe of all things was, Himſelf, - Univerſal 
Life, Univerſal Soul, and Univerſal Mind; imparting Himſelf, and 
his own eternal Forms, together with the Powers which attend 
them, vital, active, ſentient, and intelligent; in various Degrees; to 
all the Parts of Nature. 80 that, according to thoſe great Phi- 
loſophers, the right Theory of Nature, and of Nature's Forms, is, 
at the bottom, a Theory. of Mind, a Theory. of One and Many, 
Same and Different : and theſe Principles of Minus and ef Mental 


ever laing F orms, the Species and the Kinds of Things... 


Many 7 N 
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Many? and ſuch as theſe Others, that my Self, and 
other Perſons the reverſe of Me,—the Great alſo and 
the Little, the Heavy and the Light, are One and the 
Same? „ eee eee 
by —_—_— 4 nnn. 


at} . 


e 8. 


Tbe - Was 0 O Protarchus | which You have now 
fooken of, relating to the One and Many, have been 
hackneyed in the Mouths: of the Vulgar; but by the 
common agreement, as it were, of all men, they are 
now laid afide, and are never to be mentioned: 


7 It was obſerved. in Note. 50, that the Diſquiſition, n now 
upon, the carpet, concerning One and Many, is introduced for the 
ſake of unfolding. the nature. of Mind. And this Purpoſe it na- 
turally effects; becauſe Mind, conſidered as unmixed with Body, 
and conſequently as unconnected with Senſe, is pure Intelligence; 
and the . on] Y Ozjedts of pure Intelligence are thoſe Intelligible 
Beings, Genus and Species, or every One and Many. And hence 
it is, that Mind, being the Hig bel Genus, or the Firſt One and 
Many, is, in its Self, its own primary and proper  Obje&, in 


which all other Intelligibles are comprehended. . For Mind its 
Self, conſidered as Intelligent, is the intelligent Comprehenfion of thoſe - 
bigher Genera, in, which are included all the ſubordinate, quite 
down to the loweſt J and in which loweſt are virtually contained 

all d, or Forme, as well the mere as the Joſs Specific. 
Rightly therefore does Plato begin this Inquiry, by throwing 
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for they are conſidered 40 childiſh and eaſy Objee 


tions, and great Impediments alſo to DialeQic Rea- 


ſoning on tlie Subject. Tis no-. alſo agreed, never 


to introduce into Diſcourſe, as an Inſtance of One 


and Many, the Members or Parts, into which any ſingle 
Thing may be conſidered as diviſible. Becauſe, when 
a Reſpondent has once admitted and avowed,” that all 


theſe [Members or Parts] are That Due Thing, Wich 


is thus at the ſame time Many, he is refuted and 


laughed at by his Queſtioner, for having been driven 
to aſſert ſuch monſtrous. Abſurditys as theſe, that a 


Single One is an Infinite Multitude, — and an In- 
finite Multitude, only Ones. 


Proraxcnys. 


out of the way, as | ON to the Subject, all thoſe Things, 
which are not Objects of the Mind, but meerly of the Senſes 
or Imagination; — in the firſt place, all Individual Perſons, 
whether conſidered ſingly, or compared, Each with Other ; 
—in the next place, all thoſe Attributes, Which belong only 
to Things Corporeal, ſuch as their Magnitude, and their Senfible 
Quality, compared with Thoſe of other Things of the ſame Species ; 
and laſtly, all holes, conſiſting of Parts, none of which are, 


themſelves, diſtinct Beings, — Parts, infinite in Number; and | 


ſuch a Whole is every Individual, or diſtin gel, whether Ani- 
mate or Inanimate, the Subſtance of which, or the Subſtratum of 
whoſe Form is Matter; becauſe Matter, if not actually, yet in 8 


thought or imagination at leaſt, is infinitely divifible. 


The Abſurdity of repreſenting the Bach of any Animal, and 
its Members; as an inſtance of One and Many, is heightened by 
conſidering 
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What Aab Things then, not Rn dvr 


the Vulgar, nor as yet univerſally agreed on, do aa 
mean, O e —_— to this Point ? 
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di 3c yi 9h an Mak 


| 1 n young Man [- when a Thing is inthe o 
be' conſidered, which is One, but is not of the Num- 


ber or Nature of Things 1 8 and periſhable *. . 


84 
For às to the Ones of this latter Sort, tis agreed, 
as 1 juſt. now ſaid, to reject them, as unworthy. of 
a ſerious confutation 5, The Ones; which I mean, 
A: unn Find: 60” r ihn ee To ee sb Ber 
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conſidering We Mitlibers ts not a4 Abels but as 
Parts only, of the Boch to which they belong: becauſe as in- 
tire Members or Limbs, they are not, hat they are as Corporea! 
Pur tb; that is," infinite i Number. - Accordingly, Plato s oN 


) 4 


words, in the firſt part of this Paragraph, are, pun d A¹, 1 e 
— Members,” which af tht "ſame time ure Parts, &c,—But we have 


tranſlated the words u and 'utgn digunitively ; ſo as to com- 
prehend, not only all Animals, whoſe Members are &/imilar and 
beterogeneous,” but ali alf other Things Individual and Corporal, 
whoſe Parts are milur and homogeneous ;- following herein, as we 
apprehend, the Intention of our Author, rather than his Word: ; 


as indeed we generally do, when a literal wanne Would not 


fully. and clearly expreſs his Meaning bi, 


This excludes all Tidrviduals of every Miu und Spetico. 


That is, when they are propoſed in converfation, as In- 
_Hances of Things which are, Bach of them, One and Many; 


Leteg moos N - - whether 


l 5 
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* 


are fach as Man, Ox, Beauty, Good 5 When Theſe, 
* Vw as em are Ne n r Bubjeas'of Debate, 


„ oe. L 1 much 
ne | 5141208. 0 n 
whe ther they are 1 as Objeltions. to a Truth of the 
Doctrine, or as Exceptions to the Univerſality of it; — and whether 
they are meant to try the Ingenuity of the Reſpondent, in diſj- 
tinguiſning rightly. between theſe falt Inſtances and the true; 
—or, as the Sopbiis meant them, to ſhow. the Propoſer s on 
Knowlege and Skill in making the right Diſtinction, and to ek. 
poſe the Ignorance of Such as wanted that Skill';—or whether 
with a view of guarding the Doctrine againſt Error, Filler 
and Miſapprehenſion; and indeed this laſt ſeeme to have been 
. the laudable Deſign of Zens the Eleatick, who firſt ge the 
4 Art of detecting all Sorts of Sophiſms. 
| . 55, Of the Four Inſtances, here brought, the f Two. are; ta- 
ken from among ſuch Species, as admit of no Diuiſon into any 
fubardinate. Species, and are diviſible only. into Individuals; * and. 
and the latter Two, (in the Greek, To. xaAg,. and age,) are 
the Chief among. ſuch Univerſalt, as are moſt properly: ſo, termed,. 
Such as, extend to All. things,” and of. which, A; the Works: of 
Nature participate, whatever be their Kind os Species. For the: 
Charm of Beauty. is Hred over.: ; all the Face of Nature, thro, the 
Order and Harmony of all its, Parts; and the Power of Gad is 
infuſed into all Beings, by means of their nn Fiend, Aen. the 
Supply of each other's Wants. TRE | 
7 In the Meaning of theſe Words are included all aſe . 
jet Kinds of Things, which, in the Order of Univerſality, e 
between Forms the moſt Specific, ſuch as Man, and Oꝛo (fart with 
relation to their ſeveral Individuals, theſe Forms ate alſo Univer/alc), 
and \\thaſe: abſolute Univerfals, ack. as Beauty and Gvod, which 


accompany 


co ſive Attention is given them; and when they 
come to be divided, any One of chem inte , much 
Doubt's and See ariſe, 23 2 
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A ir 8 lace Whethes ſuch. Uaitys „ fhould 


be deemed to have ric n 9, In the next place, 
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accompany. the . of che Badeente penetrate he. inward 
Eſſences. of all Beings, and peryade all outward Nature. 2 

Theſe Manads,..ſo termed by the Pyhagoreans (as appears 
from Plutarch: de Placit: Philos: L. 1. C. 3, and from the Anony- 
mous Lyfe of Pythagoras in,Photiue,) are here by Plato termed 
ered es, becauſe in Each of them Many meet and are united. In 
the next Sentence, however, the Pythagorean Term is made uſe 


1 were named Mods, either becauſe they lye in the 


(Human) Mind, rare Pho ay. ſeparately and_fngly ; or becauſe Each 
of. them al ways pre remains That One which it i. 


cus held, that the any. Things. which were true, lar 


had True Being,) were Aramt and Vacuum. This we are told by 


Sextus Empiricus, pag: 399, Edit: Fabricii. And to confirm it, 


he cites the following words from that. great ista har, s on 


Wiritings,—erd nnd ANS, ad dra: marr aal d s. What 
Democritus meant by True Being, will be inquired into on a fitter 


occghion. But his manner of expreſſing himſelf in That, and 


N 2 | * 
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ſuch other Sentences of his, ſeems to have given the firſt occa- 
fion of queſtioning - the Reality. of Things Univerſel,. For then | 
began the Controverſy, tated by Porphyry i in theſe. : words, Tg 
vu TE x eidar, dre VE INEv, ATE ir ROPES J ET P0125 ud rar. 
Whether they have real Subhſtence, or whether they have their place in 
meer Notions only. Porphyr. Jagog. Caps 1. This Controverſy 
laſted, until Religious Faith put an End to all Philoſophical Doubts 
and Inquirys. New Controverſys of a different Kind then ſuc- 
ceeded ; and the only Subject of theſe was the Meaning of ſe- 

veral Articles of that Faith. And when theſe Controverſys were 
filenced by the prevailing Party, armed with Power to ſuppreſs 
all Oppoſition to its own Deciſions, the Ghoſt of Philoſophy arg 
and. in his Train appeared the Shadows of old philoſophic Con- 
troverſys ; for the ruling Powers permitted no free or fair In- 
quiry into the Foundation of Truth, or the Principles of Ti Bingo, 
—Inquirys, which are the Life and Sau? of Phileſo ophy, rightly ſo 
called. ' Accordingly, in thoſe days, the Followers of Dr. John 
Duntze, of Merton College in Oxford, (commonly called Duns Scots, 
and the Followers of Wilkam of Okeham, were divided on this very 
Subject, — whether Univerſale were Real Bemgs, or whether they 
were only Names, and denoted nothing but what was meerly 
notional, Creatures of the (Human) Mind.—A' Diſpute ſomewhat 
ſimilar to This, happened, toward the Cloſe of the laſt Century, 
between Mr. Locke and Bp. Stilling fleet, — And Diſputes of this 
Kind never will have an End, till” it be ſettled and a agreed, 
What is True Being, and What is the Eſſence of Mind and Reaſon: 

for till then it cannot be aſcertained, whether 'any- arid © what 
| Share of True Being is to be allowed to Entia Nationit; or whe-' 
ther the Truth of Being belongs not, rather, to Them only,— 
to Such of them, we mean, as are the Same enen 
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How it is, that theſe Monads, every One of them 
being always the Same, and never generated, nor ever 
to be deſtroyed have, notwithſtanding, One and the 
Same Stability, common to en all And laſtly, 


W hether 


— a 


ae N % | 
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wo 17 Second Queſtion 0 the Bol a its; 
in favour of the True Being of the Monads. For, if Univer als 
are held 'to be only Names, invented to denote unreal Fancys, 
or factitious Norm, it is trifling and idle to inquire, whence 
they detive Stability ; This being an Afe#ion, or Property, of Real 
Beings only, —unleſs it be as meerly nominal, notional, or fantaſtic, 
as thoſe Things are, to which it is attributed. The RC, 
now” before us, in the Greek is printed thus; — Tws av radras, 
 Kiay tnagw Sour oe mir a xa lire 7%ον punts oA8Iger Yα 
eon, oper db BePavorme piety rare. The Greek Text muſt 
here be faulty; and to make good Senſe of it, tis pecefſary. to- 
make a ama alteration or two, by reading 7yar inſtead of & dra, 
and 9 aur inſtead of ram. In tranſlating this Paſſage, we 
have preſumed, it ought to be ſo read; and the Meaning, in- 
tended to be conveyed by it, we ſuppoſe to be This; ! it muſt 
needs ſeem ſtrange, that iin Being, not generated, Some 
« of them by Others, but All equally eternal, without Inter- 
* community or Interchange between them, ſhould, nevertheleſs, 
have ane and the; ſame Nature, That of Monad or Unity; and 
one and the ſame. Property of their Being, That of Stabiliiy.— 
In this place, the Queſtion- is only ſtated, and the Reaſon of 
Doubting ſhown: but the Doubt ie eaſily ſolved, | and the 
Queſtion. anſwered, on the Principles of that Philoſophy, which 
We are endeavouring to Uluſtrate, [becauſe it ſeems. to illuſtrate 


all Nature. For it follows from the Principles of it, laid damn 
A | 
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Whether we ſhould ſuppoſe: every ſuch Monad to be 
diſperſed, | and. ſpred abroad, amongſt an Infinity of 
Things generated or produced, and thus, from being 
One, to become Many ;—or whether we ſhould ſup- 
poſe it to remain intire, its Self by its Self “, ſeparate 
and apart from that Multitude. But of all Suppoſi- 
tions, This might appear the moſt impoſſible, that 
One and the Same Thing ſhould be in a fingle One 
and in Many „ at the Ps, time - Theſe Points, 0 

En 0 def W d E101 x0 Protarchus 
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in this bee "that all the . — of differen Orders 


the great Mind of * by the Rome called a. b | 
cally 2 Moxap ;—and that in this Mind, being Univerſal, 
They y. being all of them Univerſals alſo, tho of different Extent 
and MD: TIES, lye as it were inveloped;; and conſe- 


quently are exempt from all Motion, Alteration, and. Deſtruction. 1 


' %: Th the Greek we here read, — ade une gh. But tie 
preſumed, that we ought to read,»eurivi 69 axis goph. 4 
_ 52 If the Monadi, ſo much ſpoken of Wee ee 
ſhould have been admitted to have both a frue and a fable Being, 
by any Diſputants who were unacqudinted with the Groumd of 
their Reality and Stability, for the ſake only of a thorow In- 
quiry into their Nature, in that Age of philoſophical Inquirys, 
—;a Third Queſtion is then aſked, the right Anſwer to which © 
muſt put an End to all Doubts concerning the Nature of "the 
Monads, — Where is their Place of: Reſidence? or, Where are 
they to be found ?—And che firſt Doubt, which; in conſidering 
this 
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this Queſtion, naturally oαů,᷑,j,jͤ to all Minds uninformed in the 
Princighes of Things; \is Thie, — Whether che Monads exiſt only 
in Oufward Narure, that is, in the reſpective Individuals of each 
Kind and: Species either by being Au u amongſt them, (as 
it muſt be ſuppoſed, if every Individual is only participant. 
of ſome Species and of ſome Genus,) or by being mwtiplied 

into Mamy (which muſt! be the Caſe, if in Each Individual be 
found the u artire Species and Kind, to which it belongs, 
or whether they ate ſeated on in the Human Mind, being placed 
there by her Self, thro a Power which the has of collecting 
the Inager of thoit fcattered- Individuals into jeparate Affemblages,, 
according! to their dgreemints and 1Dyfagreements elſe, whe- 
ther each Monad exiſts in a Multitude of Individuals, at the fame 
time that the I lul of it hath. its Scat, apart from thoſe Indi- 
viduals, and ale by its Belf, in the Human Mind. —— That 
there is, in Natune, \forae\ mnuariable\\Caufer of Nhat invariuble 
Agreement between all the Jadividudls: of their reſpective Kinds 
and Species, cannot be doubted by any Perſon, who knows that 
no Thing exiſts without an adequate Cauſe of its being What it 
is, Neither can ang ſuch Perſon! doubt ef there being, in alt 
Human Mindi, ſame. One uniform Cauſe of That iconfant Uniformity 
in them All, thro which, All of them in the ſame Manner, and 
with equal Facility, tho not perhaps with equal Quickneſs, aſſemble 
together and unite Many Indixiduals in Ons Species, and Many Species 
in One Genus No it is moſt. certain, that the Humun Mind is not 
the Cauſe of any Similitudes, or. Agreements; between the Individuals. 
Nor is it leſs certain, that the individuals themſelves are not the Cauſe 
of their. own Unions. or even of their Aſemblage, in the Human 
Mind. The Platonic Philgfphy. profeſies to obviate this Doubt, by 
teaching. that the Cagi of all the Similitudes and Agreoments be 
tween Individuals, in Ousward Nature, is the Cagſe alſo of theis 
Aſſemblage and of their Union, in Human Minds :—that this Com- 

22 | | mon 
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mon Cauſe of Both is The One Mind and Soul of the Univerſe, frm- 
ing All Things: together, fitted to each Other; framing the Organs of 
Senſe, in All Animals, fitted t Outward Tbings, ſo as to tranſ- 
mit all necęſſary Notice of them to the Seat of Segſatian; framing 
the fairy Grounds of Imagination, fitted to rereive, Bold, and 
retain their Images; framing the deep Cells of Memory, fitted for 
Her Office, which is to rouſe thoſe Images from their dark 
Dormitorys, and call them up to be reviewed whien Occaſion 
offers ; endowing alſo Some Beings, over and above Others, with 
Powers to ſegregate, congregate,” and | unite thoſe Images, that is, 
with Mindt fitted to the - Monafs:+ — by teaching farther, Une: 


theſe Manadi have. their true, their fable, and eternal,” Being, in 
pure Mind alone, Tbe Mind of | Univerſal Nature, whoſe Idea: they 


are, and in whom. they are pure, and unmixed with Body: 
that the Ręſemblances of theſe Ideas are formed in Marrer by the 
Preſence of That Great Mind throughout Matter, inveſting every 
Portion of it with ſuch a Form, that is, with the 'Reſemblance 
of ſuch an Ida, as That Portion of Matter is pre- diſpoſed to 
receive: (for pre- diſpoſed it is, in ſome certain way, by its being 
the Relicks or the Corruption" of ſome preceding Form, which is 
departed; or by its being the Flower and Farina of ſome elder 
Form, which is ſtill living, and arrived at its Maturity ) — chat 
the Images of thoſe Out ward Forme, with which Matter is in- 
veſted, entering into Human Imaginations, are there afſembled in 
ſeparate Paroels, according to their Similarityt and Difimilaritys; 
aſſembled thus difin#ly by the Humam Mind, thro her Power of 
ſeeing the Sameneſſes and the Di ifferences of Things; (a Power, 
This, eſſential to her Nature; becauſe Samieneſs and Difference are 
the Principles of all her Intelligence" and Xnowlege, whatever be 

the Objects of it ;)—and that the ſame Mind, afterwards; com- 
biner together and unites the Similar Images, thro that ' unifying 
Power, _ alſo is ſential to her Nature, for that She her 


4 | Self 
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Self is a Monad,—Thro theſe her native Powers it is, (accord- 


ing to this ancient Doctrine, that, in beholding Each of thoſe 


diftine# A ſemblages, ſhe ſees, arifing in her Self, the Idea of a 
Species, from which all Atcidental Differences are excluded; — 
and that, whilft ſhe beholds together all congenial Species, there 
is at once preſented to her the Idea of a Genus, in which all 
Specific Differences diſappear ; tho they are, All of them, in that 
Genus virtually contained. = Thro the ſame comprehending and 
unifying Powers it is, that, by degrees, ſhe comes to view 
within her Self the larger Monads, the more general Ideas ; to 
contemplate even her Self; and her own Being, in which 4 her 
general Ideas ate” united: the Human Mind may therefore pro- 
perly be called her own not general Tdea, or the Idea of all 
her Other Ideas; theſe being ſeen, Al of them, mn One, ſeen in 
her Self, thus found to be a Monad. Hence it ay appear, 
that, tho the Human Mind em to form or create her own 
Ideas Special and General, by comparing together Things more 
or leſs ſimilar, and by overlooking or not attending to their 
Diſſimilaritys, yet She no more creates them, than ſhe creates 
her Self; and that her ſeeming Powers of creating are only, in 
reality, her Powers of znergifng, dormant in her, till awakened 
and rouſed by Outward Obje&ts.—The original and eternal Seat 
therefore of all Ideas can only be That Univer/a/ Mind, which is 
never dormant, but for ever is and muſt be in Energy. For, 
confidered in his own fp Eſſence, abſtraied ay from the 
Univerſe which he fills, and from the Marter of it which he 
forms, He bimſelf_ is Wiſdom, the actual Intellactiun of Himſelf, 
that is, of the falr 74227, involved in the prolific Unity of his 
Effence; and ac IntelletHon is the Energy of Inttlef? :—con- 
fidered, as De is che Efficient Cauſe of all Outward Forms, crea- 


ating them after thoſe his own falt Ideas, it is evident, that he 


never ceaſes operating, from the never-ending Effects of his Opera- 
5 O | tion: 
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tion: — and conſidered again, as being within every | Particle 
of Matter, and intimately preſent to every Living Form, ſup- 
porting it in Being for a convenient time, and healing the Breaches 
made in it by Miſchance, he is the Energy, the Lie and the 
Soul of the Whole World; the Fountain of all Particular Souls and 
Lives, with their blind or unconſcious Erergys; the Fountain 
alſo of all Particular Minds, with their Ideas, and all their 
Energetic Powers,—namely, the Power of percerving . thoſe Ideas, 
and their Relations to each other, — the Power of comparing, 
joining, and dividing them, — the Power of raifng up, or diſcover- 
ing, Some by the means of Others,—and the Power of compre- 
bending and uniting all of them in her Self. — Thus is to be 
ſolved the Doubt, or Queſtion, . propoſed in the Sentence now 
before us; and the ſeeming Abſurdity, mentioned in the. latter 
Part of it, .is thus. to be reconciled to Truth and Nature. For 
every Genus, and every Species of Things, is, in the Divine Mind, 
each of them, a Monad, its Self by its Self, ſeparate and apart 
from the Multitude of its Reſemblances or Copys in, Outward Na- 
ture, to all of which it is the ſole Original. — By theſe Copys | 
the Monad, the Idea! Form, is as it were multiphed : but, as it is 
multiplied in Matter, — a Subject, not only in its Self incapable of 
perfect Form, but alſo, in many Particles of its Maſs, (the Bern 


#5 „ 


miſſion of any new Form, or refu + to afimilate and unite 
with any Neighbour-Form to which it is conveyed,: —it becomes 
like a fine Picture, copied upon a rough Ground, and with coarſe 
Colours; the Daubing ſatisfies only vulgar Spectators, who never 
ſaw better Painting. In the Human Mind, the Idea returns again 
to its Monad- Nature; tho ſtill falling ſhort of Perfection; be- 
cauſe it is there mixed with ſome. (at leaſt) of thoſe Corporeal 
Images from without, by which it was firſt excited i in that Mind. 
Notwithſtanding which i impure Mixture, it proves ſo air a Copy, 
1 as 
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as to have Saba miſtaken for an Original by Some Perſons who 
paſs for Connoiſſears, . Indeed, the more that a Human Mind is 
converſant with abftraft Science, which rejects thoſe Images, the 
nearer Approaches do her Ideas make toward Purity and Perfec- 
tion. toward an exact Likeneſs of their true Originals. For every 
Particular Mind partakes of the Whole Eſſence of Univer/al Mind, 
from whom ſhe is derived: but, being derived into Body, the Ac- 
tivity of her Powers is ſuppreſſed ; and ſhe is, at firſt, only in 
Capacity, what the Fountain- Mind is in Energy, that is, contem- 
plative of her own Ideas, and operative outwardly according to 
thoſe Ideas ; theſe being the only Patterns ſhe has, to copy 4 
after in her Works, and the only Rules ſhe has, to direct her | 
Operations.—lIn fine, to conclude our ſummary Comment on this 
Paſſage, regarding the Seat of theſe Monads, the Kinds and Species 
of Things, — it appears, that the original Monads, and the Tuo 
ſeveral Sets of Forms, copied from them, the Corporeal and the 
Mental, muſt have Three different Seats, where they ſeverally re- 
fide, ſuitable to their different Natures : — that the Seat of the 
Originals is Inward Nature, or the True Intelligible World, Univer- 
fel Mind; in whoſe Unity all theſe Monads are eternally united: 
that the Seat of their Corporeal Copies is Outward Nature, or the 
Sen/ible World, the Image of the Mind within, impreſſed on Mat- 
ter; thro the emanant Virtue of Which Mind, this Viſible World 
is a Whole, and all the Parts of it, tho inceſſantly interchanged 
in their Forms, are everl/aſtingly beld together :—and. that the Seat 
of the Mental Copies of the original Monads is the Yorld of 
each Particular Mind, opening to Each of us gradually, as our 
Regſon travels on, by the Light of Intelle#: but that the Seat 
of what are now commonly called Our Jdeas, (which ought to 
be, and by nature ate, true Copies of the Original and true Monads) 
is the World of Imagination and Opinion; a Private Warld, to every 
Man his own ; ; a World, whoſe Parts are all wnconnefted, without 
O 2 any 
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Protarchus | which regard Such Inſtances as 1 have 


mentioned, and not Such as were mentioned by Vou, 


they are Theſe, which, for want of being rightly ſet- 
tled, create all the Difficultys and Doubts we meet 


with in Dialectic Inquirys, but when once they are 
ſettled rightly, they clear the Way with Eaſe. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


Then, it ſcems, we are to labour theſe Points feſt. 


SOCRAT E S. 


I ſhould think, we ought. 


 PRrROTARCHU 8. 


And that We conſent to it, you may ks foe 
granted, —all of Us here. Philebus indeed tis beſt 


perhaps, at preſent, not to diſcompoſe, * aſking him 


Queſtions, now that he is quiet. 


any fixed Bounds, a without any Principle of Unity or Stability, 
until our Minds reify their wrong Opinions, and eftabhſb on 
a firm Foundation ſuch as are right, by frequently withdraw 
ing from the Objects of Senſe that 'croud the Fancy, and from 
the Din of Rumours that fur the LUudenſtanding, to viſit the Re- 
gions of Science; where all is ſtill and quiet; and where every Idea 
is for ever ſettled, diſtinct and clear; being inlightened by That, 
which throws Light on all intelligible Things, That intel 


lectual Sun, in whom the: Fountains of Ab r of . and 


of * are all united. N : 
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1 
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Fe Bur in "What way arr" wwe Vein the 
W of theſe Points, in ſo wide a Field of Con- 
e Shall we begin thus? I 
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we 8758 in freaking of thefe Monads, (Back of which 
is One, but on a Logical Examination of it; appears to 
be divifible into Many, ] that they run throughout 
every Sentence in, our Diſcourſe, every 9 and 


W 28 Ka nr as ere Hanes derer hore an 
© 9240+ 07. ee End; 


* On this Pang we can FO no better: Aris, thaw 
what Mr. Harris has written in his Hermes, B. 3, Ch. 3. concerning 
Words, the Symbols of general Altar: to which therefore we refer. 
every Reader, who is inquiſitive into the Truth of T Binge, re- 
preſented by Words in every Language; and ſhall only add This 
Obſervation, — that, altho Particalars are often the Subjects of 
our Diſcourſe, vet; in every thing we N of them, we uſe General 
Terms ; to thoſe General Tdtas, which are the ſame in 
the Minds ef All men; of the Speakers and of Thoſe to whom 
they ſpeak: for tis only thro general Idar, that the' Hearers can un- 
derſtand What Relations, Qualities, Attions, Paſfunr, or extrinfic Cir- 
cumſtances, are attributed to the Partitular Perſon or Thing, ſpoken 
ef. The Reader is here deſired to take notice; tflat in this Note, 
u Jus, by General Ideas we mean all Ideas commonly 

| called 
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End, ſo neither does it firſt begin in the preſent age ©. 
Now this; perpetual Attendant, upon all Speech pro- 
ceeds, as it ſeems to Me, from eie immortal 
and undecaying within our selves .. And hence it is, 
that the Vouth every where, when they have thus had 
a Taſte of it, are overjoyed at their having thus found 
a Treaſure of Wiſdom. Tranſported therefore with 
the Delight it gives them, they apply it to every Subject 
of Diſcourſe : ſometimes they collect Particulars from 


all Quarters, and roll them, wen! One; 1 they unroll 


called Univerſal) ; comprehending, Ideas Special, as ; wail as Thok 
which are 3 and Thoſe Alſo, which, , No being: u. 
alone filed n to one or other of which Three Orders 
belongs every Idea in our Minds: for of Ingrviaughs we Have 9 


N in our Tnaginariant. 


' 64 This perhaps is added, to prevent / tay Stel from ſur⸗ 
miſing it to be a new Creation, or even a new Di Mover 5 
Zeno s. R. 


65 Meaning the Mind. For Speech is, for the moſt part, an 
Exhibition, or outward Diſplay, not of Images in the Fancy, but 
of Ideas in the Mind, Which are Copies of T7. bings. eternal. And 
eyen theſe Originals of our Ideas may very properly. be ſaid to 
be within us ; inaſmuch. as they are the Ideas of That great: 
Mind, whoſe intimate Preſence to Our Minds continues their 
Being ;- preſerves to them their Principles of Sameneſs and Dif- 
ference wnited ; and cpr f their Femer of hd bn 11 One, 
eee B K 5 vi owns wet 
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them again, and part them aſunder ©. After having, 
in this way, puzzled. Themſelves in the firſt place, 
they queſtion and puzzle the Perſon next at hand, whe- 
ther he be their Equal in Age, or Younger than 
themſelves, or Older, ſparing neither Father nor Mo- 
ther, nor Any one elſe who will attend to them, 
ſcarcely other Animals, more than Man; it is cer- 
tain, they would not exempt Any who ſpeak a Foreign 
Language 1 could they but find e an In 
ware e oh. Ang ü + 
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66 See Note 62, not far 4 the begianing. 


67 This Paſſage, on a light reading of it, 9 to mean no- 
thing more than This, — to rally the Athenian Youth on That 
contentious Manner of 'diſcourfing, and that immoderate Love 
of arguing and diſputing, with which the Logict of Zeno, then 
newly introduced into Athens, had inſpired them; — a Manner 
and Difpoſition, of like Kind with thoſe which have been often 
obſerved' of Young Logicians in Modern Univerſitys.— But on a 
little carefull examination, the Whole Paſfage will be found to have, 
beſide this jocoſe Raillery, 2 ſerious and philoſophic Meaning. 
It will be found to convey theſe Truths, — that General Ideas 
are not peculiar to Perſons who philoſopbiſe, nor to Nations 
which are civiliſed or enlightened; and that no leſs do they 
attend the unlettered Vulgar and the Savage chat they neither 
firſt come into the Human Mind, when her Facultys arrive at 
their Matytity ; nor depart, when thoſe Facultys deeay ; but that, 
as they are efſentig] to all Mind, (for What is Mind without Ideas ?) 


they ſpring up naturally in every Mind, as ſoon as the Rational 


1 


* 
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PaorTancuvs. 5 : 


Do you not ſee, O Socrates 1 how numerous we are, 
and that All of us are Voung? and are you not afraid, 
that, if you rail at us, we ſhall All join Philebus, and 
attack you jointly? However, (for We apprehend your 
Meaning, ) if you can, by any Means or Contrivance “, 
eaſily rid us of theſe Perplexitys, which hinder the 
Progreſs of our Inquiry, and can deviſe ſome bettet 
way of managing the Argument, do Vou but give your 
Mind to the. proſecution of it, and We ſhall do our 
utmoſt to follow and attend you. For the preſent 
Debate i is of ng trifling Concern, Socrates ! 


+ 4 


0857 
Soul begins to . at lateſt, a little. ſooner than Speech is 


formed and iflues from. the Mouth. For General Ideas may be 
aid, in a metaphorical Senſe, to be the Sauls of all Human Speech 

from Them, much more than from Senſible Images, it is, that 
Articulate Sounds, the Subjett- Matter of Speech, receive their 
Form or Meaning: and thro Them it is, that the Meaning paſſes 
from One Mind into Another. — A Hint alſo is. given, in a Part 
of the Paſſage now before us, that Novices in Philoſophy are apt 
to imagine Some Brute Animals-not totally yaid of General Ideas. 
he Satyric Humour which appears in this Paſſage, and the 
grave Meaning, couched under that Appearance, were, we find 
from what Protanchus ſays next, Both of them diſcerned. by the 
Young aden of the er Aue of * Feen 4, 
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Indeed it is not, Children! as Philebus called you. 
Na better Way then is there, nor can there be, than 
That, Which I am always a great Lover of © ; but 
often before now, it has ſlipt away from my Sight, 
and has left me, as it were, in a Deſert, at a Loſs 
whither to turn me. | 


— | 
ProTancnus. . 


* 


Let us but know, What _ you mean. 


+, In the ——— alludiog to a Device; "FS 


times uſed by the beſt Tragic Poets of Greece. For, when their 


Ingenuity was at a.Loſs, how to diſentangle the Perplexitys of | 


their Plot or Fable, by any ordinary and Human Means, they 
introduced the Perſon of ſome Deity, appearing in the Scene 
£% MNN EIN, (that is, by ſome ſuch Piece of Machinery, as hath 


been exhibited on our modern Stage in many of our Pantomimes ;) 


either to unfold thoſe Intricacys of the Drama, occaſioned by the 
Mifapprehenfions and Errors of the principal Perſons therein, — 

or to bring about a Cataſtrophe, not to be accompliſhed without 
ſome Divine Interpoſition, —or to pacify and ſilence all Partys, 
by announcing the Will of Heaven. — In this Theatrical Senſe 


the Word un is uſed by Plato in his Cratylus, pag: 425. But 


our chief Reaſon for thinkin „ that he meant an Alluſion to it 
in, the place now before us, is This, —that he is here actually 
| preparing to introduce True Divinity,. as the only Means of clear- 
ing away the preſent Difficultys about the Monads. 


The Way, which the Philoſopher. means, is the aſcending 


10 the Principles of All things. ING | 25 
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To point out the Way, is hot very difficult; but to 
travel in it, is the moſt difficult of all things. For 
all ſuch human Inventions, as as depend on Art, are, in 
this Way , 70, diſcovered and laid open. Conkider then 


the Way, which I am ſpeaking of *, i e 66 bas 
Pacrattuek * ; 
Do but tell it us then. PT 9 
; Soen Ar Be. 


A Gift of the Gods to Human Kind*, (as appears 
plain to Me,) it was of old brought Wein Heaven, by 
ſome Prometheus ” along, with a Fire the moſt lu 


minous. 


= 


70 For the N Way os a any Warks. 7 4 fully 
and clearly, is to ſhow the Principlet of their Conftruttion. And 
the only right Way of teaching any Art, is to begin from. the | 
Principles on which the Art is Founded. 8 | 

71 Theſe re-iterated Delays in Socrates are evidently intended | 
to augment the Curioſity of his Audience, and to heighten their | 
Expectations of ſomething very important. ii ta 

72 What is ſaid, in Plata's Timeus, pag: 47 of Philosophy n 
general, that tas 4 Preſent from the Gods to Human Kind, ſeems 
to be here ſaid particularly of that Babs of Philoſophy, the Doc- 
trine of the Principles. of the Univerſe, which, are. the ara? with 
thoſe of Mind. 
 # The fabled Prometheus is ſaid to Have bende 0 fire be 
Heaven, to animate the Man, whom he had made of Mud or 


15 - _ Clays; 


*. 
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milde % From the Men of ancient Times, Men, 


better chan We Ae, and awelling nigher to the 
e Gods, 


Clay ; that is "bs Human Body, compoſed (as Clay and 1 Mad are) 


| Fil the Elements of Earth and Water.—Concerning the allego- 


rical Prometheus, ſee the next Note. 


, We preſume, that the Luminous Fire, here . off means 


the Fire truly Arberial, the immediate Seat of Mind; — That 


Fire, which is termed by the Stocks roegor, Intelleftive ; and by 


Heraclitus, duo, Divine, pgerũ pes, the V. l. of Wiſdom, and Aoymor, 
pregnant with the Mya, the eſſential Forms (or Ideas) gf all thmgs. 
In the Paſlage now before us, it is evidently. implied, that 
the original, principal, and proper Place of t this Luminous Fire is 


Heaven, or the Upper Sky zan Opinian, which has in all ages 


every where prevailed. For All men, Barbarians as. well as Gre- 


_ clanss lays Ariſtotle, in his Treatiſe de Cale, L. 1, C. 3. Toy dn 


TaTH TW Yep Toroy & rodidei, aſſign the Big belt Place [in the 
Univerſe] to That which is Divine. —Agrecable to this univerſally 
received Opinion, concerning. Heaven, is an Account of the alle- 
gorical Perſon of Prometheus, given us by Cornutus, the Stoic 


- Philoſopher, in his Treatiſe de Natur Deorum, C. 18, apud 


Opuſcula Mythologica, pag: 179; and by Julian, the Platoniſin g 
Emperor, in the Sx5 of his Orations, where he explains the 
preſent Paſſage of Plato. For according to Their Interpretation 


of this Fable, Prometheus is an Allegorical Perſon, repreſenting 
That divine TgqunSec, or Tgoric, which forms and orders the 


lower Parts of the Univerſe, the mutable and mortal; continually 


* 


creating the various Forms of Bodies; and diſpenſing to the 


Bodies, newly created, Life, Soul, and Mind, in different Portions, . 


ſuited to the e of each Form. The more ancient 
iet . Theologers, 
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Theologers, however, the Orphic, ſeem not to. have made any ö 
Diſtinction between „qs, or wars, and Tevaic, Or rg Sus. | And. 
we muſt confeſs that theſe different Names are very properly 
given to One and the Same Supreme Being ; but they are proper 
8 in different reſpetts. When he is confidered' abftrafedly from 
' Outward Nature, and as converſant only with Things Eternal, 
(the ſole Objects of pure Mind,) Teorae Providence, or blade 
Forethought, is not to be attributed to Him; becauſe as no Brer- 
nal Things are paſt, ſo none of them are yet to come; and in 
pure Mind there is neither a before nor an after, but all Ideas 
are dei cpa nxai os, together always preſent. On the other hand, 
” when he is conſidered as the Creator of Temporary Things, His 
, Being is prior to Their Exiſtence; His Ideas, conſidered as the 
Originals and Models of Their Forms, are before the Copies ; and 
his Creative Mind is, with reſpect to theſe his Creatures, Fore- 
Thought, Providence, Contrivance, and Defign.—Now this Divine 
Prometheus, being the Soul of the Univerſe, and inſpiring into [lower] 
Nature, ſays Julian, mrivua se, a Spirit full of Warmth,-or 
warm Life, imparts to Animals, Vegetables, and Foffils," fo much of : 
Soul, or of meer Life, as their ſeveral Frames are fitted to receive. 
But ſince, in lower Nature, only the organifation of the Human 
Frame admits of Mind, only to Human Beings is Mind communi» 
cated, in a Particle of that /Zrherial Subſtance, which, according 
to Plato and Ariſtotle, is the firſt and fine/t, the only pure and 
ſimple, Body, or Corporeal Form; and is therefore the fitteſt 
of all Bodys to be the immediate Vehicle or Seat 97 Mind 3 filling * 
thoſe boundleſs Tracts of Ather, which, if the old Agyptian or 
Eaſtern Dodirine be true are peopled with Immortal Beings, 
whoſe Bodys conſiſt of that Atberial Subſtance, and whoſe Ni * 


| approach neareſt to the Supreme... Ys Ie; x 1 4 
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Gods , this Tradition of it hath deſcended to Us, 
—that thoſe: Beings, ſaid to be for ever“, derive their 
Eſſence 


75;We apptehend, that, by theſe: Better Men, theſe ancient 
Inhabitants of the mountainous: Parts of the Earth, (many of 
which riſe above the Clouds,) our Author here means the ſame 
Perſons, of whom he writes in the Beginning of his Third Book 
of Laws, — Thoſe," who eſcaped the laſt General Deluge, which 
had laid all the Tow Lands under Water, and had drowned all 
their Inhabitants. - For thoſe few Survivors. were, as Plato with 
great probability there ſuppoſes,” Such as led the Paſtoral Life 
on the higheſt: Downs, and with the natural Produce of their awn 
Flocks fed and cloathed their on Familys; — People, ſays 

He, of more Simplicity and Candour, more Sobriety and mee 

and more Univenſal Juſtice, than the preſent Race of Men.” — 

Such People were likely to preſerve, and to deliver down to 
their poſterity thoſe accounts of Beings, either Divine, or at 
leaſt ſuperior to Human, which the Philoſophy of Ages, prior 
to the Deluge, had diſcovered and taught the World. But who 
elſe may en hens: he. TANG, ſee in the latter. Hard. of 
Io . 2 ' 

_—_ theſe 3 Ms” way, * meant 1 tho; . 
ſble Aitherial Beings, mentioned. in Note 54, or elſe thoſe. viable 
Celeſtial Badys, (as they are commonly called, the Sun, toge- 
ther with the Planert, primary and ſecondary, and alſo the Firt 
Stare; all of which in Greece at. that time, and indeed all 
along from the time of Ornpbeut, were vulgarly deemed to. have, 

Each of them, a Ain Intelligence ar Mind - Whichever. of theſe: 
Two is Plato's: Meaning in this Sentence, it may well. ſeem. 
"I" chat he ſhould derive the Nature of the Monads. or Ideas, 
311639 ai 5 of. 


4 * 


telligible,) from the ſame Principles, from which the ancient 


or leſs imperfett ; becauſe Matter, one of the Principles of Body, 


out of Themſelves, but thro corporeal Images. 
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Eſſence F OY One and Manly! 7, and therefore have, 


in T hemſelves, Bound and e connatural to 
them : ah 


of which he is 'now-diſcourfinig, (Beings not luilligens, but le- 


Tradition, here perhaps referred to, derived the Nature oF*thoſe 
intelligent Beings immortal and undecaying.— But we ſhall ceaſe 
to wonder at this, if we conſider, that an exact Ana/ogy muſt 
always ſubſiſt between all intelligent Beings, (of whatever Order,) 
and their Ideas. The ſame degree of Purity or Perfection, which 
they have, Themſelves, the fame will be in their Ideas: for in 
proportion to the Groſsneſs or Fineneſs of the Bodys, with which 
they are inveſted, will their Idea be more or leſs accompanied 
or mixed with corporeal Images, and conſequently will be more 


admits not of perfe# Form; and becauſe no Particular Minds, 
(Minds, vrugſted with Bodys,) can have any Knowlege of 'any Thing 

To this argument 
it may be added, that Being Intelligent and Being Hielligibit are 
not only Correlatives, but are ſo in their very Eſſences; nen 
of them can be at all, without the Being of the Other, 


nn That all particular Minds, even thoſe of 'the Highett 0 Order, 
derive the Nature of their Beings from One and Many, is moſt 
certain. For Whatever Particulars ſtand together in the ſame.” 
Rank of Being, they partake of One and the Same Univerſal ; 
and all Univer/ality ſupᷣpoſes Unity, or Oneneft; "as @ Principle of 
Things. On the other hand, if Mulf:tude were not originally in 
Nature, as another Principle of Things, there could be no Parti- 
culars of any Univerſal ; becauſe every 'Particularity inferrs an 
n and a poſſible n.  Multitude of the Kind. — This 
3: 155 Argumentation 
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them *: that, being in the midſt of Things ſo con- 
ſtituted as they are, we ought to ſuppoſe and to ſearch 


for ſome One Idea in every Thing around us; for that, 
fince it is e we ſhall on ene be e to find 
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rguwentation not only relates to thoſe: Atbereal Brings before 
mentioned, (Such, as are termed by Proclus yoepoi Stol Intellective 
Deitys,) and to Such alſo, as are their Objects, (thoſe eternal 
and divine Ideas, termed by the ſame Proclus voyro! $801 Intelligible 


Divinitys;)—but tis applicable no leſs to the Heavenly Bodys, viſible 


to the Eye of Senſe, — to all Such of them, at leaſt, as ſeem 
to be of the ſame Nature, — the Sun and the-Fixt Start. For 
Theſe have, according to the Orpbir and Pythagorean Doctrine, 
as it is reported by Tamblichus de Vita Pythag: C. 28, N.. 151, 
TH TayTi TW. Quow xal Ti logon Slo 4 Nature and a Sbape, Me 
to Tbat of the Univerſe; that is, they are Ætberial in their Eſſence 
or Nature, and Round in their external Form or Shape; as the 
ſame Doctrine ſuppoſed the Univerſe to be, which: may therefore 
de confidered'as 1 V e "ou _ een the Har 
amn 1 wed highs 8) 180255 enen; 
. * cit 189 8 7 
n This, .as 3 the 3 Part of the Deferiotion Bere 
given us, of certain Being, {aid to continue for. ever, Equally 
agrees to the nature of thoſe intelligent Beings Aitherial, above 
o mentioned, and to the nature of the Celeftial Orbs.. For all In- 
dividua Beings are Corporeal ; and Corporeal Beings, be their Bodys 
ever fo fine, conſiſt of Matter and of Form. Now Matter, con- 


ſidered (5% mw Age). by its Self, is infinite ; tho tis every where: 


bounded; becauſe it is every where ormed: :: for the Form of every 
Tae ne is its Bound, —By * Form * it we mean, not the 
0 i N * 
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Figure, but the eſſential Nature, That Genus and Species, of which 
it is an Individual. — For neither doth the Nature of any Corpo- 
real Being, nor do any of its Eſſential Qyalirys, ariſe from the 
Figure, Poſition, or Scituation of its Parts, as the ancient Atomi N 
ſtrangely imagined; but, on the contrary, from the Nature, the 
Effential Form, of every ſuch Being, ariſeth the Figure, which is 
proper to that Eſſential Form. — To this Interpretation of the 
Paſſage now before us, which attributes Bound and Infinity Both 
of them, to Such Beings only as endure for ever, it may rea- 
| ſionably be objected that Infinity and Bound are, Both of them 
1 together, eſſential to the Nature of all Body or formed Matter, 
and connatural therefore to every Corporeal Form. But to this 

Odjection it may be anſwered, — that Form is no where fahl, 

and conſequently that Bound is no where ert, in any Cor poreal 
j | Beings, Other than in Such as are permanent and endure for ever; 
# and None can ,be Such, excepting theſe Two Kinds 3— One of 
f Which is the purely Ethereal . — for Beings of This Kind, being 


4 |  uncompounded and uni iform, have within: them no, e of D. Us 
| Solution ; (eſpecially if their Parts, all of which are Amilar and 
[ þ Avery _ homogeneous, are held together by an unifying, Principle, within 
7 _ Themſelves, a Particular Mind, or Intelligence of their aun ol nor 
y 55 from without can there come to them Any Subſtance, finer than 
1 their own, (for None can be finer than the purely Athereal,) 


ſo as to penetrate, divide, and ſeparate their Parts: — The other 
| Kind of Corporeal Beings, permanent thro all ages, comprehends 
i all Such as are indeed, like temporary Beings, compoſed of Faris 
1 d: Hmilar and Beterogeneous ; and in the Frame of whoſe Bodys 3 
| juſt as in the Frame pf Theirs, eren: Elements ate mixed to- 
1 — gether, and are continually changing, Each into Other; yet, 
f © becauſe they are Spherical in their Figure, and are preſſed every 
1 Where from without by the Circumambience of an equal and un- 
. Ather, —and becauſe all their Parts gravitate within to 
One 
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One Central Point, — and alſo, becauſe they are inceſſantly in 
rapid Motion, turning, Each of them, around its own Axis, and 
wheeling their Courſe, in unrefiſting Æther, All of them, around 
one Common Center,—all theſe Cauſes operate together, ſo as to 
prevent their Frame from ever falling to Pieces.—Of this latter 
Kind is our own Terraqueous Globe, with its ſurrounding At- 
moſphere ; and, reaſoning from Analogy, we may, with great pro- 
babality, refer to the /ame Kind all the celeſtial Planetary Bodys, 
whether of primary or of ſecondary Order ; as appears from the 
moſt ingenious Theory of Huygens in his Coſmotheoros. — Of the 
former Kind is generally deemed the Sun, That common Center, 
to the Earth and to all the viſible Planets, of their circularly * 
progreſſive Motion. To the ſame Kind are referable, according to 
the moſt probable and received Opinion, thoſe Celeſtial Bodys, 
called the Fixt Stars: and the Quality of being Fixt is attri- _ 
buted to them, becauſe; tho it be reaſonable to conclude from 
Analogy, that they nove around their ſeveral Axes, yet they till 
maintain the ſame Places in the Heavens; that is, the ſame Sci- 
tuation, Each of them, relatively to all the Others. To this * | 
Atbereal Kind of corporeal Forms belong alſo whatever Intelligent 6 1 
Being there may be throughout infinite ther, inviſible to Us 
5 on Earth, on account of the Fineneſ, and Minutene/s of their | 
Spheres, or the Immenſity of their Diſtance.— But, as to theſe | 7:1 
Diviner "Beings, laſt mentioned, tho Plato himſelf, duſiag his 
Abode in Egypt might have been well informed of the Eaſtern 9 
Notions concerning them, yet, ſince it appears, that Socrates | Fl 
never intermeddled in ſuch Speculations, we deem our Author þ 
too ſtrict an Obſerver of Propriety, to give the leaſt Hint of 
them, as coming from the Mouth of his great Maſter. It ſeems 
more probable therefore, that the Beings, ſpoken of in the Pan, 
ſage now before us, are Thoſe, uſually ſtyled by Aſtronomers 
the Celeftial Bodys. And what encreaſes the Probability of it, is 
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This, — 1 according to the Orpbic Doctrine, theſe Celeſtial 
Bodys are infinite in Number ;—that Some of them are fixed im- 
movably, Each in the Center of ſome Planetary Syſtem ; — 
and that the Motions of ſuch Others, as move around them, are 
confined within Bounds impaſſable. Now we cannot ſuppoſe, that 
Socrates, ſo well acquainted as he was with all the Mathematical 
and Philoſophical Learning of Greece, could have been a Stranger 
to the Beginning of it all, the Philoſophy of Orpheus. For the 
Orphic Doctrine, deſcending from the Mountains of Thrace, where 
the Muſick of it had ſoftened in ſome meaſure the ſavage Manners 
of the Thracians, ſoon ſpred itſelf over all Greece, by means of 
4 the Firſt Followers of it, Muſzeus, Linus, Thamyris, Eumolpus, 
and many Others; carrying with it, not only a Social Spirit and 
the Rudiments of Legiſlation, but alſo a Knowlege in the Nature of 
the Univerſe, veiled under the Rites of Religious Myſterys and 
Theſe, ſo long as they remained uncorrupted, were found to be 
| the firmeſt Support to Legal and Juſt Government, 'and the' 
| | ſtrongeſt Barrier againſt the lawleſs and boundleſs Spirit of In- 
| ' juſtice.— But now, after all the Pains we have taken to inter- 
fy pret this whole Paſſage in Plato, as if it reſpected Individual Beings, 
| f Such of them as endure for ever, —yet, if we may ſuppoſe, that 4 * 
ö either the Philoſophy of Orpheus, or the Traditional Doctrine of ©, 
| 5 the more ancient Mountaineers, reached ſo far in the Knowlege 
| 


of Uniulthſa! Nature, as to ſee, that all the Kinds. and Species of 
Being are er in Being its Self, — in One eternal and 
univerſal Mind, — in One inward or intelligible World, — in like 
bi manner, as the Individuals of all thoſe Kinds and Species are com- * 
i | prehended in One ſenſible and outward World, —on ſuch a Suppo- | 
# fſition, we ſhould be apt to think, that Plato, in ſpeaking of 
Beings, ſaid to endure for ever, meant thoſe very Kinds and Species 
of Being. For 'tis ebident, that in this Part of the Dialogue, 
he hath Theſe principally in his View ;, and that the Mention 
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it »: that, after we have found it, we are next, in 
this One to look for Two, if Two only are next“; 
a | | otherwiſe 


of any Indruidual or Particular Beings, which endure for ever, 
could be introduced for no other Purpoſe; than to illuſtrate, in 
the way of Analogy, the permanent Nature of thoſe Kinds and 
Spectes.—In this caſe, however, they are not to be conſidered 
as pure Ideas, or as having their eternal Eſſences only in the Mind 
Nature: for Infinity enters not into the Compoſition of Any 


thing there, where the Bounds of All things are invariably ft, 1 


and where the Nature of every One [that is, of every Monad] 
is always the Same: but to. the Beings, here ſpoken of, Plato 

ſays that Infinity is connatural. If then, by theſe Beings, we 
are to underſtand the Kinds. and Species of Things to. be meant, 
they are here to be looked on in no other Light, than as having 
an everlaſling Exiſtence in Outward Nature, thro an ever-laſting 
Succeſſion of Individuals and Particulars, their Copys or Pictures, 
the Ground of which is the Infinity ꝙ Matter. See Note 164, in 
which is. confirmed this Interpretation of the Paſſage now be- 
fore us. | De _ 1 | 3 

79 CC All Nature (ſays Plato in his Epinomis, near the End) 
beareth the Stamp of Genus and Species.” —Every Form in Qutward 
Nature is an Individual of ſome. One Species, amongſt Many; to 
which Many, One Kind of Being is common.—Nor is This true 
only of the Eſentia! Form of every thing, from which Form 
the Thing receives its Denomination; no leſs true it is of every 
accidental and variable Quality, Condition, or Circumſtance, which 


Y, bus 


the Form. admits. «within its Self; or which may invef, or encom- 


paſi, or attend, or any way 
28 to the Meno. 
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affect its Being! See Notes 26 and * 
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' In the two Firſt Editions of Plato, Aldus s and Walts"s, 6 
we Ne read ueranaſwutr, A Word, which the Senſe of this 
Paſſage abſolutely coffdemns. . We therefore hope, that future 
Editors of Plato will here follow Stephens's 2 where we 
read vaTA%(wjrev. 


3! That is,—if the Higheſt Genus (or moſt General Nature) I 
the Subject of our Inquiry be, in its Firſt Diviſion, diviſible only 
into Two Kinds, immediately ſubordinate to That Higheſt. We 
ſhall exemplify the Diviſion of Things, recommended to us 
here by Plato, in the following Table: it is adapted to Each of 
thoſe Three Meanings, in which that ancient Tradition, con- 
cerning Immortal Beings, may be underſtood ; as appears in Note 
77 and the Two which follow it.—The Diviſion of Animals, Ve- 
getables, and-Foſfils, into their ſeveral Kinds,—and the Diviſion of 
Each of theſe Kinds into the Species, peculiar to it, — are the 
entertaining Studys of the curious Naturaliſt, or minute Obſerver 
of the lower Works of Nature.—But, in this Table, we are far 
from pretending or deſigning to make a juſt or complete Divi- 
ſion of Being: we mean nothing more, than to give an Example, 
or Specimen, of the Method of dividing d, or logically, Things 
(with regard to their Eſences) into their ſeveral Kinds and Species, 
— a Method, which is perhaps the only Way of proving any 
ſuch Subject to have been juſtly analyſed. —For when we are analy/ing 
any in@vidual Complex-Form of Nature, — that is, when we are 
inveſtigating its Principles, (from which Principles only we can 
diſcover, What it is, or in What the Eſſence of it conſiſts,) we 
tread unfurely in every Step we take; becauſe we tread all 
along in the Way of Raductun from fimiler Forms; until we 
arrive at our End, the Principles we are in ſearch 'of.—But When 
we are once arrived at this End, we are able with Certainty 
and Eaſe to return, thro every Step: of the Road,—that is, thro: 


5 every Degree in the Derivation (or Proceſs in the Compoſition} 
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32 Intelligent: ; 
Of whoſe” Specific Diviſion weyare, quite 
ignorant: but among Thoſe of Lower 
Order, we may venture to place the Ra- 
tional Soul of Man, the immediate Seat 
of That, which participates of what is 
| Tncorporeal and Eternal. 
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otherwiſe Ahne; or ſome other Number: again, that 
Every One of this Number we are to examine in like 
manner: until at length a man not only perceives, 
that the One, with which he began ©, is One and Many 
and Infinite“, but diſcovers alſo how many it contains**: 
—for, that a Man never ſhould proceed to the Idea of 
Infinite, and apply it immediately to any Number, 


of that particular Complex-Form, whoſe Efſence we deſire to know; 
—in deſcendiff from Principles to Kinds, from Kinds the 4 
General to Sorts or Species, and among Theſe to. that very Specyfic 
Form, which had before been the Subject of our Analyſis. — 
Accordingly Plato, in his Dialogues, employs Analyſis and Induc- 
tion for the inquiring after and the diſcovering of any Truth, — 
Synthefis and Diviſion, for the proving and. the teaching of it. 


2 In the above drawn Table it appears, that BEING its Self 
is One, comprehending immediately the mot General Kinds of 
Being; and thro Theſe, the 4% General and ſubordinate, in their 
ſeveral Gradations ; — and more remotely, the numerous Species 
of all the leaſt General Kinds: it appears at. the fame time, that 
Each of theſe Kinds and Species is alſo One, comprehending Many. 


33 That is, — the Highef Genus of the Subject, which he is 
examining. 


84 The Many, ü ercben ne in eren lowed Species of. Bling, 
are Beings: Individual and Corfureal:, and Theſe are infinite in Num- 
ber; becauſe Matter is One of the Principles of their Exiſtence ;. 


and Matter is mfinite,. in Aaaufen. D bil. and. Duration thro 
all Ages of Time. 


*; The Kinds and Species. of T 10 id be of a definite and 
certain N ymber: for otherwiſe there would be-no Science of them. 


before. 
+ 
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before he has fully diſcovered all the definite Number, 
which lyes between the Infinite and the One : but 

that, having compleated this Diſcovery, we ſhould 
then finiſh our Search; and diſmiſſing into Infinity 
Every One of all thoſe Numbers, we ſhould bid Fare- 
well to them“. The Gods, as I before ſaid, have 


given us to conſider Things in this way, and in this 
way to learn them, and teach them one to another“. 


* But 


» 


26 That is, — that, after ſome General Subject of our Speculation has 
been conſidered by us, and divided into its ſeveral Kinds, we ſhould 
not deſcend to the conſideration of the Particulars or Individuals 
of thoſe Kinds, untill we have conſidered, and are able to enume- 
rate, all the ſubordinate Kinds, Species, or Sorts, intermediate; 
if we would attain to true Science, or to full _ perfect Know- 
lege, in the Subject. 


37 Individual Beings are the Objects only of the Outward Senſes, 
or of the Imagination : but where Senſe or Imagination begins, 
there Science ends. Senſe reaches to Individuals, the Multitude of 
which is infinite, and the' Diver/ity unbounded: for Senſe is in its 
Self infinite; and in Animals, or Senſible Beings, is bounded only 
by Defects in the Organs of their Senſation : but Science deſcends 
no lower than to Spectes. 


33 For this mythological Tradition, ſee Note 72. But in its 
Myſtic or Philoſophic Meaning, it imports, — that every Particular 
Mind, having a Faculty of perceiving Every one of her Ideas, (ever 
Kind and every Species of Things) to be both One and Many, 
derives that Faculty from the ſame Fountain, from which ſhe 
derives her Being, — namely, from 7. * Mind Univerſal and Divine. 

| For 
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But the Wiſe Men of theſe days take any Monad what- 
ever, and divide it into Many with more Conciſeneſs 


For Unity and [definite] Mſultitude are the very Principles of all 
Mind. —Of Mind, conſidered. as the Seat of Intelligibles, or as the 
Subject of Intelligence, Unity is the Principle: and of Mind, con- 
ſidered as the Objef of its own Intelligence, [definite] Multitude 
is the Principle.-On Unity and Multitude, joined together, de- 
pend all Order and Proportion, all Harmony and Beauty. With- 
out Number pre: ſuppoſed, there could be no Place for Agreement, 
no Place for Meaſure neither would it be poſſible without Num- 
ber, for any Truth, or any Good to have a Being. — But theſe 
two Principles, Unity and Multitude, or One and Many, may be 
conſidered, (Acyw,) not only as they are together in Mind and in 
every Idea, but as Principles diſtin from each other: and thus 
conſidered, they are ſeverally the Firſt or moſt General Objects 
of the Two higher Facultys of the Mind, Intelle& and Reaſon. 
By her Reaſon, the Mind comprehends Many, and defines them,, 
all and every of them; which Every of. thoſe Many, by her 
higheſt Faculty, That of Intellect, ſhe ſees to be One,—and All! 
of them together, to be united, and to be One, in her Self.— 
And as One and Many are together the Principles of every Mind, 
lo Same and Different are together the Principles of all the Mind's- 
Intelligence and Knowlege ; and may, in like manner, be conſi- 
dered Aoyw as Two diſtinct Principles, and ſeverally the Objects: 
of thoſe Two diſtin Facultys, Jitellec and Reaſan. By her Reaſon,. 
the Mind compares one Idea with another, and. diſcerns the Dif- 
ference between them ;—a Difference, which by her. Ixtellect ſhe: 
annulls,—that is, ſees an Agreement between different Species in, 
the Sameneſs of their Kind, and between different Kinds. in. ſome: 

higher Sameneſs. © N $1" et 6 
| 5 than, 


E 
* 
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than they ought, and * more Prolixity too, ſince they” 
never come to an End ;: for immediately after the 
Monad, they introduce Infinity, overlooking all the 
intermediate Numbers ; the expreſs Mention of whieh, 
or the Omiſſion of them, diſtinguiſhes ſuch dialectical 
and fair Debates, as Ours, from ſuch as are contentious 


and W 


wo 5 


PROTARcH Uu. 


Part of what you ſay, Socrates, I ſeem to apprehend 
tolerably well : but the Meaning of Some Things, 
which you have now ſaid, I ſhould be glad to hear 


you expreſs in plainer Terms. 


SOCRATES. 


The Whole of what I have faid, Protarchus, is 


evident in Letters. In Theſe therefore, which have 


39 For 1 let the General Idea of an hs Alba 
propoſed; and let the Nature of this Monad be made the Sub- 
ject of Inquiry; as it is in Plato's Theetetus : if a Man, preſuming 
that he knew its Nature, ſhould begin to give an account of it, 
(as Theetetus does in pag: 146, Edit: Steph:) by enumerating 
ſeveral Objeds of Knowlege, the account never would be' finiſhed ; 


becauſe particular Obje&s* of Knowlege are finite. — In like 


manner, if the Nature of Pleaſure in general be inquired into, 
as it is in the preſent Dialogue, it would be endleſs to enumerate 
the various Things, in particular, from the application of which 


to ſome Part or other of us we feel Pleaſure. 8 . 
585 


* 
— o 


23 
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beet 0 LN you from your Childhood, "IO ma eaſily 
apprehend my, OE: 


3 Paoranenug. 
How in Lett ters K* 228 
| SocrarTEs. 
Voice, chat iſſues out of the Human Mouth, 


may be conſidered as One General Thing, admitting 
of an infinite Number of Articulations, not only 


in all Men taken together, but alſo in every Individual 


Man. | | K 
ROAR FOOTY * 


Without doubt. 
SockAr Es. 9 7 

Now we are not made knowing in Speech, or Sound 
Articulate, thro the Knowlege either of the Infinity 
or of the Oneneſs of its nature: but to know how 
Many, and What, are the Parts, into which it is na- 
turally divided, This it is, which makes any of us a 


Grammarian, or ſkilled i in Grammar. 


| PROTARCHUS. 
Moſt*eertainly, 
| SOCRATES. 
And farther, That by which a Man comes to be 
{killed in Muſick, is This very Thing. CS 
| * Pnoraxckhus. 
* 


Pkoragonus. 
How ſo ? | E 


. SOCRATES. | 


Muſical Sound , which is the Subje-Matter 6 of this 
Art, may be conſidered in its Self as One general Thing. 


PRoOrARcHOUS. 


so In the Greet, the Term, uſed here, as well as juſt before, 
(where this Tranſlation. hath the word, Voice,) is grun. It there 
ſignified Articulated Vocal Sound, or Speech: — It here ſignifies: 
Muſical Sound of the Voice, or Focal Mufick.—We, ſee then, that 
o Human Voice is by Plato ſuppoſed to be a Common Genus, 
diviſible into thoſe Two Sorts or Species. It is exprefsly fo laid 
down by Nicomachus, (Harmonic: Enchird: pag: 3. Edit: Amt.) 


in theſe words ;—T1s ' EVT GW TN gor a & r 18 ITuSayopins aid - 


oxaNeis Io eqaoxov, ws £95 yeves, Eid u. nai To. h ou 
his wropelor To Js Jiaqnpatrdy, Such [Writers concerning. 


Mufick;} as came out of the Pythagorean School, ſay, that of Human 
Voice [in general], as of One Genus, there are Tuo Spicies; One 
F theſe Tuo they properly named Continuous; the Other, Diſerete. 


— Theſe two Technical Terms he afterward. explains, by ſhow- 
ing us, that the Continuous is That Voice, which we utter in 
Diſcourſing and in Reading; (and therefore by Ariſtoxenus and by: 
Euclid termed gwn Aoyna') and that the Diſcrete is the Voice, 
iſſued out of our Mouths in Singing; (and thence termed pn 
uανονανt‚) for, in this latter caſe, every ſingle Sound is diftin- 
guiſbed by a certain or meaſured Tone of the Voice. The fame- 
Diviſion of gw is laid down, and a ſimilar Account of it b. 
given, by Artoxenus, in Harmonic: Element: pag: 8 & 9, Edit: 
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Seesen e een e 455 
| Without diſpute. 


SocRAr ES. 


* let us ers Two Kinds of it, ac Grave and 


the Acute, and a Third Kind between thoſe Two, the 
dannen or how otherwiſe ”' ? 


' PROTARCHUS, 


— Muſical Sound in eee is ſo to be diſtinguiſhed. 


„ 


SOCRATES. 


Ani: — The Doctrine, implied in che Paſſage now before us, 
will aſſiſt in the ging of a Difficulty in the latter Part of 
this Dialogue. 


9 Homotony of Sound is meds, when a String of ſome firinged 
Inſtrument of Muſick, having the fame degree of Tenfion with a 
ſimilar String of ſome Other, yields, in conjunftjon with it, the 
ſame Mufical Tone; —or when Two. different Yoices: utter, at the 
ſame time, Muſical Sounds, Neither of which is more Acute, 
or more Greve, than the Other. -In Both caſes, the Sameneſs 
of the Sound. is alſo termed: ouapwna: for pwn Yorce is (metapho- 
rically) attributed to. all Mufical Inſtruments; (fee Nicomachus, 
pag: 5 and 6.) as on the other hand, Tone is (by an eaſy Me- 
taphgr) attributed to the Human Voice, modulated by the Will 
in the Trachea, or Ajpera Arteria: for this natural Wind-Inftrument, 
in Engliſh aptly named the Mind. Pipe, while it tranſmits the 
Air breathed out from the Lungs, receives any degree of Ten- 
Lon it is capable of, at the pleaſure of the Mind. — In like 


KY -- 6 manner, 


* 
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manner, a Repetition of the. ſame Tone from a ſingle Human 
Vaoice, as well as from a ſingle Monochord, is termed a Monatony. 
In the Paſſage of Plato, now before us, we may obſerve far- 
ther, —that, tho Muſical Sounds Homotonous, confidered by them 
ſelves, may be either of an Acute Tone, or of a Grave, indif- 
e IL ferently; in like manner as Perſons, who read or ſpeak in a 
| 2 © © Menotony, (where the ſame Tenſion is continued in the Organs of 
| 5 175 the Voice,) may, in Expiration, draw their Breath either from 
low down, or from higher up; (indeed all Muſical Sounds u¹ be 
1 244 +. -,_, either Acute or Grave on every Scale of Muſick ;) yet we here 
r find Homotonous Sounds ſeparated from both the Acute and the 
ee , Grave, and ſuppoſed to form a Third diſtin Kind. — To ſet 
e them thus apart by Themſelves, is agreeable to that Account 
of Grave and of Acute Sounds, in Compoſition, which is given us 
by the old Greek Writers on Mufick. For, according to Them, 
every Mufical Sound, called either Acute or Grave, is ſo called 
relatively, either reſpecting the Sound which immediately pre- 
| cedes it, if iſſued from the ſame Voice or Inſtrument, — or re- 
ſpecting a Sound, iſſued at the ſame time from another Voice or 
Inſtrument. — And this perhaps may be one Reaſon among 
others, why Grave and Acute Sounds, in Muſick, are by thoſe 
Writers ſaid to differ zara Toro with regard to Place. From a 
Grave Sound to an Acute, and from an Acute Sound to a Grave, 
a Step or a Tranſition is made; (a Step to either of the neared 
Muſical Sounds, a Tran/ition to any one that is remote :) dds, ſays 
Nicomachus, pag: 8, «no Papurwres & oftiryra, N ddr. But 
Homotenous. Sounds, even tho ſucceſſive, remain (as it were) A 
in one and the ſame Place, to the Hearing of the Ear; as. the 


ſucceſſive Waters of a running Stream do, in their Appearance 
to the Eye.—'Tis from that Neutrality or Indifference of Muſicak 
Sounds Homotonous, with reſpect to both the Grave and the Acute; 
and not from their partaking of Both Theſe, that Bacchins and 
6 Ariſtides 
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Aritides Quintil. 6 they are pions Middle Sounds, bew Both 1 2 9 TX: Ie} 
the Others. See the former, -in his Ihr vant: Muſic: pag: 113 SG. che | 
the latter, in his elegant Treatiſe” Te} peons concerning Mufick, . 
pag: 233 of the Amſterdam Edition, Both Ver different from 
theſe Homotonous Sounds are Others, to which is given the ſame _ 
Epithet of pic the gum, or Vocal Sound, in Cathedral Chaunt- 
ing; — That of the ancient Rhapſodifts in reciting Poems; — and 
the Recitativo in modern Operas; — a pam, Each of them, be- 
tween the Continuous and the Diſcrete, (that is,) between Reading 
(or Speaking) and Sagi. e Compęicion or Mixture of them Both, 
and thence denominated ugoy. See Ariſtides, pag: 7, and Martianus 
Capella, Lib: 9g. To ſpeak or to read in ſome ſuch manner, 
Nicomac bus, pag: 4, terms unclear, No leſs different from the 
Homotonous is That 20s or Myufical Sound, which, lying in the: 
Mid-Way between the dran and the wry, the Two Extreams on 
the moſt ancient and ſimple Scale, is accordingly. there marked 
as the leon, or Middle, See Nicomachus, pag: 9. — There is a 
Paſſage in Theon's Mathematica, (pag: 76, Edit. Parif:) where 
uc l Middle Sounds ure to be underſtood in a Senſe, ſimilar 
to That laſt- mentioned. It begins thus, — v c « pov 
aZ4s, ot de Berges, os ge oat Of Muſical Sounds, ſome are Acute, 1 
ſome are Grave, and others are Midale. Now this Diviſion, being 
in almoſt the fame Terms with Plato s Division now before us, 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have the ſame Meaning; eſpecially ſince 
this Work of Theon's is profeſſedly a Comment on the. Mathema- 
tical Paſſages in Plato, But, as T, heon proceeds. to explain his 
own Meaning, in theſe words, — og. le- ol Twy rü, Bape dd. 
el Toy ura, d d of peraty. — he is fo far, we find, from 
meaning, by his Middle Sounds, Sounds Homotonous, (the Epithet 
given by Plato to His Third Kind of Sounds,) that he muſt be. 
underſtood to mean different Muſical Sounds from the. ſame Voice 
Qr lian thoſe, which, on. the moſt enlarged Scale of 


_ Muſick, 
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* — 


8 18. 1 


But wich the Pas of This Diſtin on a 
you would not yet be ſkilled in Muſick; tho without 
knowing it, you would be, as to Muſick, quite 


worthleſs. 


„ 
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FW þ OI att 4. SR ads 
: Undoubtedly. er olf dan ne en 
SORATES. 57 | 


But, my Friend, "when you have learnt the Inter- 
vals? 92 between all Attest Sounds from the 7 quot Acute 


| n Art 
Moſick, "0 betlscen the ſeveral mr and 6 dra xai, in n thoſe ſeveral 
Syſtems, the Conjarned, the Disjoined, and the Exceffive ;=for which, 
fee the Diagrams, drawn by Meibomius, in his Edition of Alypius. 
In a Senſe, ſomewhat of Kin to this of 'Theon's, a Tenor-toned 
Voice or ſtringed Inſtrument is ſometimes called ugoy, as being 
the Mean, or Middle, between a Treble and à Baſe, when all 
the Three are joined in "Concert. Were the word Hometonous 
capable of ſuch a Senſe, we ſhould not ſcruple to . En 00s 
n to it in the Paſſage of Plato now before us. 


An Interval is the Diftance [or Difference ane Tirov _ re- 
gard to Place, mentioned in Note g1,] between any 'Two Muſical 
Sounds, (between That which is Acute relatively to the Other, 
and That Other which is relatively a Grave,) however near 
together they may be, or however remote from each other, on 
any Scale of Muſick, In proportion to the Nearne/s or Remote- 
neſs of theſe Two Sounds, the Interval between them is, in 
Mathematical Language, ſaid to be mall or great; that is, it 
is ſhort or long. So that different Muſical Intervals, like all other 


different 
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to the more Grave, how Many they hos in Number ”, 
and if into VEIN Sorte _—_ are IR * when you 
Y | %,5 "= VE 


* 
different Diſtances from Place to Place, eſentiall FIG bald "OY 
another, in Magnitude or Length. And on this eſſential Differ- 
ence are founded all the other Diverfitys of the Intervals ; as 
will be ſeen in Note 94. | 
93 The Number of Intervals, between ſack Sounds as are: 


definite and certain, muſt depend on the Number of thoſe 
Sounds ;, in like manner as the Number of Diftances between 


Citys, or other certain Places in any Country, depends on the 


Number of thoſe Plates. No -other Things, than ſuch as are 
definite and certain, is it poſſible to number: and no Sounds: 
are Such, except the Muſical. —For Sound in general, conſidered, 
not as a Senſation, bur as a Thing External, is nothing elſe than 
a Percuſſion of the Air; and Au, being an Elementary Body, is 


mdefinite in Extent, and mfinitely droifible.. Sound in general there- 
fore muſt, have the like Nature, and admits of no Limit, —none 
to its Extenfiveneſs, Depth, or Greatnels,: —none to its Subtility, 


Shrilineſs, or Minuteneſs, - — But the Organs of the Human Voice 


are Anited in their Power of ' friking the Air; ſo as that they 
cannot produce Sounds, either aboue or below a certain Pitch. 
Limited 55 are the | Organs of the Human Ear, in their Power of 
tranſmitting Saunds to the Seat. of Senſation. But Natute has 
| given to theſe Auditory Organs a Power more extenſiue than ſhe has 
given to the Yacal; becauſe, tho the Equality . of their Extent 
would be ſufficient | for jog Converſe, and for the other Ends 


of Social Life, Jet 'tis | neceflary for Man, who is, by means of his | 


Body, connected with "all lower Nature, to hear | many Seunds, 


very di ferend from the Voices of his on Species, — The. Compaſs, 
however, of the Vuce in utterin 8 Articulate Sounds, or N. 


* * 


1 | tho 


\ 


* 44 
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tho it be narrower than That of the Ear i in — yet ca 
never be aſcertained : the extreme Boundarys of | it, Either Way, 
in Height or in Depth, cannot be ſertled; neither can it be di- 
vided into any fixt or meaſurable Parts. 'The Voice of Grown 
Perſons is frronger, and conſequently of larger Extent, than That 
of Children. It is deeper in the Male Sex, than in the Female: 
in the Female, on the other hand, it riſes 4zgher, than in the 
Male. In warm Climates, the Organs of Speech. are capable, of 
greater degrees of Tenfion, nor leſs of Relaxation, than they are 
in colder Climates, where they are, like the Air, rigid as well 
as contracted.— But, in Singing, the Human Voice hath no. ſuch 
Latitude. For Muſical Sounds, uttered by Perſons of either Sex, 
at any Time of Life, and in any Climate, have the Jame Efett 
on a Mufical Ear, — on that inward Ear, which perceives Har- 
mony ; — uttered by Voices the moſt different, they hold the 
Jame Proportion, each of them to the reſt; and in uttering them, 
all Voices have the ſame Degree of T. lion, relative to the Powers 
of their reſpective Organs. The Cauſe of all theſe Sameneſſes 
lyes in the Nature of Things, — in That Part of Nature, which 
immediately correſponds with Mind Eternal, and ever the Same.— 
To this Part of Nature belong all Particular Minds, all Beings 
intelligent and rational, With the Nature of all ſuch Beings 
the Nature of Harmony | is congenial, For Harmony and Mind 
are con-natural: whatever Beings therefore Þartake of Either, 
partake, at the ſame time, of Both. — Hence it is, that Mufical 
Sounds, uttered by Human Voices, or iſſued from any Mu- 
ſical Inſtrument of Man's Contrivance, proceed from 2 is of 
Diuine Origin within him; and the Force of them is felt only 
by what is of the ſame Origin in Others, namely, Harmony and 
Mind. — Sound is nothing more than the d or  Subje#- Matter 
of Muſick, in the partial and modern Meaning of the word 
Mufiek: it is * which gives Form to this Matter, and 
wakes 
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Makes Sounds to be Mufical. Now it is the Nature of Form in 
general, to ſet certam Limits to every Portion of Matter, which 
it inveſts. The Compaſs or Extent therefore of Muſical Sound in 
general muſt of neceſſity be limited; and every Muſical Sound 
within that CompaſF# muſt be fixed to a certain Point. If their 
Extent be Jmited,' there muſt” be then a Fligheft and a Loweſt, 
their extreme Boundarys : and if every one of them be ft, the 
ſeveral Difances, or Intervals, between Each and every Other, 
muſt be limited alſo, and certain. Of theſe Intervals, there muſt 
alſo then be a Greateft and a Leaft. The Greateſt or Longeſt Interval, 
between any Two of theſe Sounds, is evidently That between the 
Higheſt and the Loweſt: and tis agteed on by all the Ancient 
Writers on this Subject, that the Leaſt or Shorteft Interval is the 
Seo evegpovies, or Qyarter-Tone in the Enharmonic Melody. Now 
the Knowlege of a Qyarter- Tone, or of any larger Part of a 
Tone, implies the Knowlege of a Whole Tone; and the Knowlege 
of This infers a Knowlege of all the Other Intervals, in reſpect 
of their Magnitude or Length; for they are all meaſured by 
Tones, or definite* Parts of Tones: tho ſome indeed fail of fo 
cxact a Meaſure; ſome Space · remaining over; which is called a 0 
Supe; If then · all the Intervall of Muſical Sounds are Anob'le, 
no leſs Anowable is the Number of them: For Things of any 
Kind, when they are all known, are eaſy to be numbecrd. None 
indeed, but Such as are definite; fixed, and certain, are ever to 
be known; and Such only are Thoſe, which (to uſe our Author's . 
own expreſſion) ye between the Infinite and the One. In the pre- | 
ſent Subject, Mufical Sound in general is That One; and Thoſe | 
Infinite are the Mufical- Sounds from an Voices and In- ITS. 
firuments of Muſick. Ko 


% The ancient Writers on this vj enumerate Five Sorts 
of Diverſitys, in which the Intervals fer, Some of them from 
Others.” The F. irft Sort has been mentioned in the preceding 

g 8 Note, 


| 


ll 


** 


| 


il 
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Note, — namely, That, relative to their Magnicade. —This primary 
Difference between them is (as it, were) the natural Ground, out 
of which, when it was cultivated by the cloſe Attention of 
Good Ears, Another Sort of Difference was perceived ariſing 
between the Intervals; 1 Difference, from Which anciently were 
framed Three different im Tis peudizs Kinds of Melody, (as they 
are called by Ariſtides, pag: 19,) the Dzatonic, the Chromatic, and 
the Enharmonic. — The ſmalleſt Interval in the Diatonic Melody : 
was a Half-Tone: the Enharmonic deſcended to a Quarter-Tone : 
the Two ſmalleſt in the Chromatic were between the Half-Tone 
and the Quazter-Tone ;—namely, a Third Part of a Tone, in one 
Species of the Chromatic; in another Species of it, a Quarter and 
Haff Quarter Tone, as One ſimple Interval. — Thoſe Three Kinds 
of Melody had alſo Seven Other ſimple Intervals, ſeverally pecu- 
liar to each Kind. The Diatonic had an Interval of a Whole Tone; 


another Interval bf a Three-Quyarter Tone; another, of a Tone and a 


Quarter : in the Enharmonic, there was an Interval of Two Tones - 
and in the Chromatic, was an Interval of a Tone and Half-Tone 
and the Third of a Tone; another, of a Tone and Three Quarters ; 
another, of a Tone and Half a Tone, Theſe Eleven peculiar In- 
tervals, the Four ſmalkr and the Seven greater, were called by 
the Names of thoſe Three different Kinds of Melody, to which. 
they reſpectively belonged, - the Diatonic Intervals, the Chromatzc,. 
and the Enbarmonic; —and thus aroſe a Diſtinction of the Intervals: 
4a Yves, in respect of Kind. — The Speculation of theſe To, 
Sorts of Difference betweeen the Intervals, their Difference in 
Magnitude, and their Difference in K:nd,—eafily produced a Third. 
Sort ; according to which, they were diſtinguiſhed by the oppo- 
fite Attributes, Compounded and Uncompounded.—The uncompounded. 
Intervals are thoſe, which are not divifible by any intervening 
, or Mufical Sound, on the ſame Scale, or in the ſame, 
Kind of Aug the compounded are Such, as over-leap ſome inter- 

6 mediate: 
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mediate Muſical Sound or Sounds, by which they may be divided, 
and into which, as into their Elements, they are reſolvable. 
Thus we find, this Third Sort of Difference between the Intervals 
to be grounded in the Fi Sort. That, which regards their ſeveral 
Magnitudes,—but not diſcernible, until the Ear had nicely 4%½ 
tinguiſhed all the peculiar Intervals in the Three Kinds of Melody. 
— Farther ; when the Ground had received an additional Cultivation 
from Mathematical Science, — - when the Greater Intervals in each 
Kind of Melody. came to be meaſured, —a Fourth Sort of Differ- 
ence was diſcerned between them : for Some were found to be 
completely meaſured by forme Smaller Interval in the ſame Kind of 
Melody: Others were found to exceed, or to fall ſhort of, any 
ſuch certain Meaſure multiplied : Thoſe were diſtinguiſhed by 
the Epithet pra ; while Theſe were called d Mathematical 
Terms, both of them ; the former was applied to thoſe Quantitys, 
which had a certain Name, becauſe they were diviſible into Parts 
of known Proportion; the latter Term was applied to Ruantitys, 
the Parts of which were not in any Fain Proportion to each 
other, and were therefore, as well 'as the Wholes which they 
compoſed, undefinable and nameleſs : the. Epithet, now given to 
Quantitys of this latter Sort, is the Term Surd. — Of the Four 
Sorts of Difference between, the Intervals, hitherto mentioned, 
the Firſt Sort we called metaphorically the Ground of the other 
Three; and Theſe, the Products of that Ground, ariſing from learned 
and heedfull Culture. — The Fifth Sort of Difference is That, 
by which the evupure Conſonent Intervals differ from Jud p 
the Diſonant, Now this laſt Diſtinction (to continue the Me- 
taphor) ſprings up ſpontaneouſly from the ſame Ground; having 
been ſown therein by UNMVERSAL Minp, the Cauſe of Harmony : 
the Diſcernment or Senſe of this Diſtinction needs only the Warmth, 
of Geniur, to xaiſe it "higher and higher 1 towards Perfection. Fot | 
a rann Mind, or Genus, diſpoſed to Harmony _ Mukick, 
VS - " 
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have alſo learnt the Bounds “ of theſe Intervals, and 
how many Syſtems '®* of Sounds are compoſed: out of 
gas | AE a | 
is (as it were) the Air within, warmed by the Rays of the Intel- 
leftual Sun ;—Rays, which refine the Mental Facultys; quicken. 
the Diſcernment of Sameneſi and Difference in all Things; tharpen 
the Senſe of Order, Harmony, and Proportion, in the Works of 
Nature ; and form a fine as well as a juſt Taſte of whatever, in the 
Works or Operations of Art, is agreeable to thofe Outward Copys 
of the Mind of Nature. — Thro this innate Senſe of Harmony, 
liveljeſt in the fineſt Genius, it was, diſcovered, that the ſmalleſt 
Interval of Conſonance was the Drateſſaron ; for that every Inter- 
val, ſmaller than This, was den. Thro the ſame Senſe, a 
farther Diſcovery was alſo made, of Seven more Intervals of Con- 
ſonance, Each greater than the preceding, when placed in the 
Order now to be exhibited ;—the Diapente; the Diapafon z, the 
Diateſſaron added to Diapaſon, as One Interval; the Diapente added 
to Diapaſon, in like manner; the Di/diapaſon ; the Diateſſaron 
added ta Diſdiapaſon, as One Interval; and the Diapente added to 
Di/diapaſon, in like manner: Every Interval between any Two of 
theſe Eight was perceived to be an Interval of Diſonance. 

95 The Bounds of each Interval are thoſe Two Mufical Sounds, 
from Either of which there is made an immediate Step or Tan- 
ſition to the Other. Of all Muſical Sounds the Three principal 
were dran the moſt. Grave, wn. the; moſk, Acute, and na- 
the Middle between © thoſe other Two, on the moſt, ancient 


Scale of Muſick ; which conſiſted of only Sever Sounds, ' pro- 


9 


duced by ſtriking on the ſame number of Strings, all of dif- 
ferent Lengths. We account thoſe Thres, Juſt nau mentioned. 
the prowcigel, becauſe the firſt and eaſieſt Dixiſion of any. Quan» 


tity, 


" 
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tity, whether it be continuous or diſcrete, is into Two equal Parts, 
or Halves ; the moſt diftmguiſhable Points or Bounds of it there- 
fore, however it be afterwards ſubdivided, are the Two Extreams 
and the Middle. Accordingly Plato, in his 4th Book de Repub- 
licd, Edit: Cantab: pag: 314, ſpeaking of the ary, the wrany, 
and the den, the Higheſt, the Loweſt, and the Middle Sound in 
Muſick, calls them ses Tges dghoriæs, the Three Bounds of Har- 
mony; and likens to them the Three moſt evidently diſtinguiſbed 
Parts of the Soul, —the Rational Part, the Higheſt, — the Concu- 
piſcible, the Loweſt, —and the Traſcible, between them Both. 


9 A Syſtem is a Compoſition of Three or more Muſical Sounds ; or 
(what amounts to the ſame thing) it is an Extent, comprehend- 
ing Tua or more Interval. Of theſe Syſtems the general Diver- 
fitys are laid down by Ariſlides, pag: 15, & ſeq. But in His De- 
finition of a Syſtem, (as it is printed,) an important Error de- 
ſerves Notice. For we there read —TA@druv 1 Jug, — more than 
Two :—inſtead of which, we. ought to read que 5 TAdovar, Two 
er more; or elſe - i £1%, more than One: which laſt are 
the very words, uſed by Ariftoxenus, Euclid, and Gaudentius, in 
Their Definitions of a Syſtem. The Error probably aroſe. from 
ſome Manuſcript Copy of Arifides,, happening to be not eaſily 
legible: in this place. The Tranſcriber of it therefore, we ſup- 
poſe, conſulted Barcheius; who in His Definition of a Syſtem, uſeth 
the words — TA«orev + Jvoir* — theſe words are #ight indeed in 
Bacebeius, becauſe they are by Him applied to p$5y/ſwr Mujicat 
Sounds, agreeably- to Our Fi Definition; but they would be 
wrong in Ariſtides, where he is fpeaking, not of p3yſus, but of 
Surg fh the Intervals of thoſe Sounds, agreeably to our Second 
Definition. — On the many Diverſitys and Variations, to be made 
in ſo large a Field of Sym, are founded thoſe many different 
Farms, Figures, ar Mader of Harmony, or Sorts of Tunes, (the 
CN | Greek. 
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them; (which our Predeceſſors having - n 
delivered down to Us, who come after them, by the 
name of Harmonys” ; and having diſcovered other 


ſuch 
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Greek Writers call them @#y, 149 pt, VNPATR, TpoTol, and Tora 
A has) the general Kinds of which, according to Ariftides, pag: 
25, are Theſe — the Dorick, the Phrygian, and the Lygdian: if 
this be true, all the other Modes are to be conſidered as ſub- 
ordinate to theſe Three; and indeed they ſeem, Some of them, 
to be Intenfions, Others to be Remiffions, and Others to be Mix- 
tures, of Thoſe the more moderate and Simple. ® 


97 The word de,, Harmony, was uſed in different Senſes 
by the old Grecian Writers. We learn from Nicomachus, that 
the moſt ancient Writers on Mu/ick gave the name of Harmony 
to that moſt perfect Conſonance, the Diapaſon.—Ariftoxenus and 
Euclid mean, by the Term Harmony, That Kind of Melody, which 
is called Enharmonic. — Plats and Ariftotle, when they ſpeak of 
Harmony in the _fingular number, without the addition of an 
Epithet, denoting the Sort, mean, by that Term, the Idea, which 
is commonly nowadays expreſſed by the Term Mat; — pro- 
bably, becauſe it was the Firſt di/covered of thoſe Sciences, as well 
as the Firſt invented of thoſe Arts, which were anciently com- 
prehended together in One general Idea, expreſſed in One Word, 
and termed Mich. What Sciences and Arts were included in 
the Meaning of that general Term, it will be more opportune 

to ſpecify in the next Note. — But when the ſame great Philo- 
ſophers ſpeak of Harmonys in the plural number, they mean thoſe. 
different Forms or Mades of Harmony, whoſe Specific Differences 
depend on the different Syſtems, or on the different Order of thoſe 
Syſtems, of which they are W e To the Term 

; | Harmony 
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ſuch Affections u in the Motions of the Body, and in 
Words , meafuring theſe by Numbers, they have 
taught 


Harmony in this latter Senſe only, (as it ſignifys a Mode of Har- 
mony,}- agrees the following Definition of it, given us by 7. beo, 
and, long after him, by Pſellus; — Ahoi 6 ug r 
ouvratis. A Harmony (not, Harmony in general) i« a Compoſition: 
(or an Ordering together) of Sypems. —On this Definition Bouillaud 
in his Notes to Theo, pag: 250, judiciouſly thus obſerves, — 
Vocat bie Harmoniam, quos alii appellant Tgomes ſeu Torss. — On 
this Subject weMſhall only obſerve farther, that the Synthes of 
Harmony, preſented to us by Plato in the whole Paſſage now 
before us, beginning from ſimple gy:9y/a or Mufical Sounds, 
(which are the Elements or primary conſtituent Parts of Har- 
mony, ) is exactly the ſame, and proceeds in the ſame Order, 
with That Syntheſis, which is taught, by all the ancient Greek. 
Writers on Muſick : One Proof among Many, This, of Plato's. 
Knowlege in the Theory of Mufick. Agreeably to which obſer- 
vation, Plutarch, in his Treatiſe veel peo, informs us, that 
Plato applied his Mind cloſely to the Science of Mujick ;. baving, 
attended the Lectures of Draco the Athenian, and thoſe of Me- 
rellus of Agrigentum. Or if we ſuppoſe, that Plato, in this Part 
of the preſent Dialogue, did' no more than faithfully record the 
Doctrine of Socrates, our ſuppoſition is very juſtifiable ;_ for. 
Socrates, in his Old Age, ſtudied Muſick under Connus. 


99 That is, —ſuch Relations and. Proportions, (or to make uſe: 

of Muſical Terms) ſuch Steps and Tranſitions, Intervals and. 
Bounds, Syſtems and.Compr/itions,, in the Motions. of the Body, and in 
Words, as are analogous to the Afettions. of Mufical Sounds, called. 
by thoſe very Names.. — The * word, which we have ren- 
dered 


» 
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dered into Engliſh by the word Afectianc, in the Paſſage of 
Plato now before us, is TaSn, and tranſlated literally, ſignifys 
Paſſions. For, whatever Situation, Condition, or Circumſtance, 
any Being or Thing is placed in by ſome Other,—or by its Re- 
lation to ſome Other, — in whatever way it is ated on, or 
affected by that Other, — ſuch- Situation, &c, of the Being or 
Thing ſo placed, ſo acted on, or fo affeffed, was by the Greek 
Philoſophers termed a rd Nos, 4 Paſſion of ſuch Being; becauſe, 
in that reſpect, the Being is paſſive. 

9 In the printed Greet of this Paſſage, we read only, — 
err Tak wximiotow as To owparss — immediately after which. 
ere jnpacy, — ought to follow, but is omitted, This will be 
rendered probable, at the leaſt, by the two next Notes ; to 
which we ſhall here prefix the following Obſervations, — The 
ancient Grecians, in their Idea of Mu/ick, comprehended the 
Sciences of Harmony, Rythm, and Metre ; — that is, —a perfect 
Theory of Sounds, Mufical and Harmonic, —of Motions of the Body, 
regular and well-proportioned, — and of Words, the Meaning of 
which (and perhaps the Sound alſo, when thoſe Words are properly 
pronounced,) agrees with thoſe Mufical. Sounds, and thoſe Rytbmic 
Motions; all Three joining to produce One great Effect on the 
Souls of the Hearers and Spectators. On the Principles of thoſe 
three Branches of Mufical Science were of old founded the Arts 
of Vocal and Inſtrumental Harmony, Dancing, and Poetry ;—Arts,, 
Which advanced nearer and nearer to Perfection, as the Minds: 
of Men became more and more refined and poliſhed, thro, the 
Study of Mufick. — We are furniſhed indeed by Nature with 
ſufficient Powers- to produce the ſeveral Materials for thoſe Arts, 
or their Subjeci- Matter; natmely,—iniarticulate Sounds, — voluntary 
Motions of our Bodys, or of its Limbs,—and. Speech in general, 
or Voice articulated.— Nature has alſo taught us to expreſs, by, 
thoſe ſeveral Signs, the Paſſions, Affections, and Sentiments of 

» © our 
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our Souls. But ſhe has left to Us the harmoniſing of thoſe 
Sounds, the regulating of thoſe Motions, and the modulating of 
our Speech, — not only, ſo as to attract and charm the attention 
of Thoſe who ſee and hear us,—but farther, ſo as to raiſe in 
them ſuch Sentiments, Paſſions, and Affections, as we feel, or | 
feign to feel, our Selves, and think it good to impart .to 
Others. To accompliſh this End, were the Muſfical Arts in- 
vented ; and Rules, and Syſtems of Rules, were compoſed and 
framed, for the teaching and learning of theſe Arts. But the 
Sciences, on whoſe Principles theſe Arts are founded, have their 
foundation, Themſelves, in univerſal Nature, — in That Part of 
it, which is everlaſtingly the Same,—in the Harmony and Sym- 
metry of Things, which are the outward Expreſſions of Thoſe 
harmonious and juſtly-meaſured Forms, the Ideas of Univerſal 
Mind; whoſe all- comprehenſive Intelligence, or Wiſdom, is 
MEASURE ITS SELF, — The Meaſure of All things. — For theſe 
Ideas are the Originals of that Symmetry and that Harmony, which | 
appear exemplified ' in the Forms "of Outward Nature: and | 
Theſe their Exemplifications, the copied Forms, imperfe& as 
they are, ſerve Us for the Foundations of our Science; which 
Science, 4n all its Compartments, we begin to build, as ſoon 
as our Minds are excited by thoſe external Forms, ſo as to look 
within "Themſelves, and to contemplate there the more exact, 
tho faint, Copys of the ſame divine Originals.—Now the In- 
ternal Forms of Symmetry and Harmony, (obſcured by thoſe 8 
Corporeal Images which excite them, yet ſtill bright, in pro- | 
portion to the Brightneſs of the Mind where they ariſe to 
View,) are, as we conceive, meant by the Muſes, thoſe ſuperior 
Beings in the old Mythology, from whom the whole Science 
and Art of Mufick took its Name. For they were ſuppoſed to 
inſpire Men, Such as they favoured, with a juf Senſe or Taſte 
of W Rythm, and Metre ; un Wan a Genius for thoſe Arts, 
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taught us to call them Rythms * and Metres *; bid 
ding us to infer from hence, that Every One- and- Many 
ought to be ſearched into and examined in the ſame 


way z) 


which are founded on that natural Senſe, improved by Science. 
— The ſame allegorical Perſons, the Muſes, are alſo fabled to be 
the Daughters of Myyuooury Memory, begotten by Jupiter. And, 
if the Platonic Philoſophy be true, our conception of What 
were meant by thoſe Muſes, rightly explains the Allegorical 
Fable of their Parentage. For, if all Particular Minds are de- 
xived from Univerſal Mind, the Mind of Nature, then muſt Their 

Ideas be derived from the Divme Ideas, as having been in- 
pflanted or ſoum in them by their proper and true Sire: and 
when theſe Embryon-Ideas are born, or ſpring up in any Par- 
ticular Mind, they are ſo naturel to her, that ſhe is apt to 
take them for her own Productions, her own long-loſt and long- 
unthought-of Offspring ; and to recogniſe them for Such, as if 
thro her own actual Reminiſcence. 

19 Rythm,. in general, is an Order of homogeneous Motions, 
meaſured by Time. Motions homogeneous we call all ſuch Mo- 
tions, as are made in the /ame way and manner; whether they 
are made by one and the ſame Thing, as for inſtance, by 
the Foot or Hand in beating Time to a. Tune; or whether 
by different Things,, as for. inſtance, by all, the Four Feet of 
a Horſe, one after another, in walking or in galloping. — 
Now all Order infers \Difindion, — a Diſtinction of the 
Parts of ſome Whole, And where the Whole confiſts in 
Motion, as. doth a Dance for. inſtance, all the Parts of it are ſo 
many diſtin Motions, and all theſe Motions are homogeneous. 
Every diſtinct Motion hath, its Bounds, — a Beginning and an 
Ending; — Bounds,, which. are ſeparated. by Intervals of both 

Space 
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Space and Time. For ſome Part of Space muſt be between the 
Place from which the Thing in motion began to move, and 
the Place to which it moves, and where That Motion of it 
ends: ſome Portion of Time alſo muſt elapſe during ſuch Mo- 
tion, if no Motion can be quite inſtantaneous, or without a 
Lapſe of Time. Tuo diſtinct Motrons of one and the ſame 
Thing, as of the Human Body for inſtance, require, at the 
leaſt, a Point of Time, for an Interval between them. Three 
or more ſuch Motions, having Intervals. of Time both within 
and between them, —Intervals unequal, but well-proportioned, 
—make a Sytem or Compoſition of Motions,—an Integral Part 
of ſome Dance: and Many of theſe Syſtems (Each of them be- 
ing, in the Times of its Intervals taken together, equal to every 
one of the reſt,) compoſe a whole Dance; all the Parts of 


which ourratleras are ordered together, and are proportioned, 
Each to Other and to the Whole. 


79? In the Greek, — uergz; The term perpoy, in common 
acceptation, fignifies Meaſure in general. But the manner, in 
which- that word is introduced by Plato in the Sentence now 
before us, ſhows, that 'tis here uſed in That peculiar Senſe, 
given it by the ancient Greek Grammarians, in teaching the 
Art of Verſification. Accordingly, the Romans, who derived 
all their Skill in that Art from the Grecians, retained the 
word jutTpoy, in Latin Characters metrum, as a Technical Term, 
appropriated to Poetical Meaſure ſolely, the Meaſure of Syllables 
in a Perſe. — Our old Engliſh Poets indeed ſometimes, by the 
word Meaſure, mean a Dance; (probably becauſe our Britiſh 
Anceſtors uſed to dance to the Verſes of their Bards;) but we 
venture to aſſert, that the old Grecians, by the word ue 
Meaſures, never meant Meaſures in the Motions of the Body ; for 
Such they expreſs only by the term juSjko} Rythms. This Con- 
ſideration firſt led us to ſuſpect the preſent Paſſage to be, in 
ſome Part or other of it, wrong printed: and the Tranſlations 
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of it, made by Ficinus, Grynæus, and Serranus, confirmed us in 
this Suſpicion. For they tranſlate, as if in the MSS, made uſe 
of by Them, next to the words — s, re Tais x E & To 
cs, they found written, — u Ts 9uacy—tho indeed erro- 
neouſly ſo written, inſtead of—ey Ts prwasy,—as in this Engliſh 
Tranſlation we have not ſcrupled to take for granted. The 
Miſtake is only of the Letter ö, to which the erroneous Cha- 
rater has a very near reſemblance: it was committed the 
more eaſily, becauſe gypara, in Plato's own Writings, fre- 
quently ſignifys any Figures, deſcribed by the Motions of the 
Body in Dancing. So in Ariſtotle's Poeticks, Cap: 1, gnuari{opuercr 
pu N ſignify the meaſured Motions of Dancers, imitating, by the 
various Figures which they deſcribe, the various Manners, Affec- 
tions, and Actions of Human Kind. But Plata, in the preſent 
" Paſſage, is ſpeaking of the Subjef-Matter of Rythms or Meaſures 
in Dancing, — namely, Motions of the Body, —and not of Figures, 
which are deſcribed by thoſe Motions, and conſtitute the Struc- 
ture of the Dance; — in like manner, as he had juſt before 
ſpoken of the Subjeft- Matter of Harmonys, — namely, Mufical 
Sounds, from which thoſe Harmonys were compoſed, or conſti- 
tuted: and in the ſame ſcientific way, tis highly probable, 
that he ſhould ſpeak of the Subject Matter of Metres, — namely, 
Morde, — before he mentioned Metres themſelves, which are 
framed by a fit Choice and Compoſition of thoſe Morde. — 
To this preſumptive Argument for inſerting—s» ve p 
we ſhall add an Obſervation, of weight with all learned Criticks; 
One of whoſe Rules, in judging of the Correctneſs of dubious 
Paſſages in any ancient Author, is to compare them with his 
Style and Language in other Paſſages on the ſame; Subject: 
our Obſervation is This, — that where Plato is ſpeaking 
of the Subject- Malter of the Poetic Art, tho. ſometimes. he calls 
it Ayes Speech, and ſometimes. Ates Diction, yet in other 

places, 
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places, particularly in his Writings de Legibus, pag: 660, 800, 
and 812, Edit: Steph: he expreſſes the ſame Thing by the 
Term jnpare Words: and theſe Three Terms are uſed with 
equal  Propriety ; for all Speech and Di#tion conſiſt in Morde. 
— Perhaps the old Greek Grammarians uſe a ſtricter Ac- 


curacy, when they ſay, that Syllables are the Subjeft- Matter 
of Metres, or of the Feet which compoſe them: ſee the Scholia 
to Hepheſtion, pag: 76, Edit: Paw: and again, pag: 79, lin: ult: 
for it is certain, that a good Yerſe depends on the juſt and 
preciſe Meaſure of each Syllable in every Word of it. But 
an Account, ſo minute,” as This the laſt mentioned, would 
have been, not' only futile in Plato, but quite foreign to 
his more important Ends in treating of this Subject. Not the 
Strufture of Verſes, but the Sentiments, conveyed by the Words 
which they confiſt of, had He under his conſideration, when- 
ever he wrote concerning Poets or Poetry, except in the 
Paſſage now before us. For he has here in View, as we 
imagine, a fill more important End, to be diſcovered in the 
latter Part of the Dialogue: and if in This we imagine 
rightly, an Exactneſs too minute would have leſs become him 
here,” than any where elſe.—Since, however, the apparent and 
profeſſed Subject of the preſent Paſſage is Mufick, — and ſince 
the Mufick of every Verſe depends on the Quantity of the S 
lables which compoſe the Words of it, meaſured by Time,— 
we are here to underſtand, by the term Wordt, their com- 
ponent Syllables. — Viewing the Paſſage in this Eight, we 
may ſoon perceive, that Words. are attended by Afe#wns ſimilar 
to Thoſe, which attend Maſcal Sounds and Motions of the Body. 
Tis eaſy to perceive, that, as every diftin& Syllable, which 
enters into the compoſition of a Word, is compoſed of Letters, 
the Elements of all Speech, it muſt have Two Bounds, —namely,, 
the Firft Letter of it, and the Laff: "Tis eaſy to apprehend, 
Son | that 
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that an Interval, — not an Interval of Place, (Such as there is 
in Muſical Notes, marked on a Diagram; or Such, as in Mu- 
ſical Sounds, iſſuing from the Organs of the Voice;) — not an 
Interval of Space, (as there is between the Beginning and the 
Ending of every diſtinct Motion of the Body z) but an Interval of 
Time only, between the pronunciation of the Firſt Letter and 
the pronunciation of the Laſt, muſt intervene. Tis eaſy to 
diſcern, that an Interval of Time alſo, in ſpeaking, muſt divide 
every Two Syllables of a Word, as well as every Two Words, if 
pronounced di/tinfly, let the latter of them ever ſo rapidly 
follow the former.—-Nor is it difficult to conceive, that thoſe 
other Affectians of Mufical Sounds, mentioned in Note 98, may 
be attributed to Yords or Syllables, with no leſs Propriety, than 
to Motions of the Body. From What Principles, in What gra- 
dual Formation, the ancient Writers have actually attributed ſuch 
Afﬀettions to the Syllables of Words in Metre, we ſhall now 
endeayour to delineate.— The Maſters of Metrical Science, mea- 
ſuring Syllables by certain or definite Quantitys of Time, admit 
of only Two ſuch Quantitys in Metre, One ſhort, the Other 
long; the latter of which is ruice the length of the former. 
A long Syllable therefore is analogous to a Whele Tone in the 
Scale of Muſick; as a ſhort Syllable is to a Semitone. The 
Interval of Time, between the pronunciation of the Fi Let- 
ter of a Syllable, ahd the pronunciation of the Laff Letter, 
aſcertains the Quantity of that Syllable. From one Syllable to 
another Syllable, a Motion muſt of neceſſity be made: and 
the quickeſ} Motion is made from a ſhort Syllable to another 
ſuch; the /howeſt, from a long Syllable to ſuch another. - Two 
or more Syllables, ſet together as One certain Meaſure, whether 
the Syllables be ſhort or long, are called 2 Foot. Every Foot 
is One progreſſive Step; and conſiſts of Two Parts,—an apes 
and a Sees, an elevation and a depreſſion of the Voice in pro- 
8 nuncĩation. 
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nunciation, Now theſe. Two Parts have an evident Analogy 
to the Two Sounds in a Muſical Interval, the relatively Acute 
and the relatively Grave: they are alſo exactly ſimilar to the 
Lifting up and the Setting down of the Foot, (in the proper 
ſenſe of the word) neceſſary to every Step, in all progreſſive 
Matians of the Body. From theſe very Motions indeed are the 
terms, — Aris, Thefis, and Foot, —taken, and metaphorically uſed, 
in ſpeaking of Metres in Poetry. Hence alſo a Verſe, when. 
the Feet or Steps of it are either even or regularly uneven, is 
ſaid to run well; when they are uneven without any Rule or 
Law of Metre, the Verſe is called lame, and is ſaid to fumble. 
— In ſome Sorts of Verſe, Two Feet, coupled together, and 
thence called a quluyia, form the Metre, or Meaſure of the 
Verſe. A certain Number of Metres, whether they be fing/e 
Feet, or eu{uyiar Pairs of Feet, being collected and compoſed: 
together, conſtitute either a Si a Verſe; or a larger Syſtem of 
Metres,—an Integral. Part of a Poem: for a Poem is a Com- 
pofition of many ſuch Yerſes, or of many ſuch larger Sy/fems.. 
— Where the ſingle Feet are regularly uneven, or where the 
Combination of Feet (which is alſo called the Figure) varys in a 
Verſe, or in ſome larger Sytem of Metres, there is evidently a 
Tranſition from one Kind f Metre to another; and. the Metres. 
are then ſaid to be roaugmudrica variouſly figured:. See Hepheſ- 
tion's Enchir idion, eſpecially. in pag: 63, 65, and 59, together 
with the Greek. Sabolia thereon..— Our Aim in giving this 
ſummary account of Ferffication, is to ſhow,—not only, that. 
the /ame Aﬀettions are incident to Mufical Sounds, to Motions: of. the: 
Body, and to Words. ſpoken; — but alſo, that in all the Three 
Muſical Arts, whoſe reſpeQtive: Subje#s are theſe Three: ſeveral. 
Sets of Materials, thoſe Affections are expreſſed. by the /ame 
Terms: And if we have not miſſed: our Aim, the Meaning, 
which we have attributed to the word dv, at the end of the: 

3 preſent: 
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preſent Paſſage in this Dialogue, ſeems to be "ſufficiently con- 
firmed: — Now if, on good grounds, we have ſuppoſed the 
Greek of this whole Paſſage to be, in ſome Part of it or other, 
faulty or imperfect, — if we have rightly conjeQured, Where 
the Fault or Imperfection lay, — and if we have not ill ſuc- 
ceeded in our Endeavours to correct and perfect it, — then 
have we before us three diſtinct Inſtances of One and Many, in 
the Three Muſical Sciences, thoſe of Harmony, Rythm, and 
Metre ; — Sciences, which are by Plato in many other places, 
and by Ariſtotle in his Poeticks, ſpoken of together, becauſe 
Mufical Science, in the general, naturally ſpreads or | divides itſelf 
into theſe Three Branches. But that Each of them alone, is 
a diſtinct, proper, and compleat Inſtance of One and Many, 
will appear by conſidering Each in That reſpe& only. — For 
Muſical Sounds, the Subject-Matter of Harmony, being alſo the 
Elements from which every Form of Harmony is derived, by 
Mixture of their different Intervals in different Proportions, 


they are to be conſidered as One comprehenſive Genus, diviſible 


into Many Kinds and Species of Harmony. —In like manner; thoſe 
Motions of the Body, which are the Subject-Matter of Rythm, 
being alfo the Elements of Rythm, they virtually comprehend 
the ſeveral Forms and Figures of Rythmic Motion ; for Theſe all 
ariſe from thoſe Motions and their different Tranſitions,” mea · 
ſured by proportioned Parts of Time. Hence are they, as it 
were, ſome extenſive Manad, comprehending every Kind" and 
Species of Dance. Nor otherwiſe, the Syllables of Words, being 
not only the Subje&- Matter ' of Metre, but the Elements alſo, 


from whoſe different Compoſitions reſult the various Forms of 


it, may juſtly be conſidered as a moſt ample Moriad, pregnant 
with all the Kinds and Species of Metre.— Thus we find, that 
Each of the Muſical Sciences, taken by its Self, is One and 
Many, —Now it appears from the whole Tenour of the Argu- 

mentation 


— 
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mentation of this Part of the Pialogve, that Plato, in bring- 
ing ſo many Inftkances of One and Many, meant to illuſtrate the 
following Doctrines; — that, when the Subject of Diſpute, or 
of rational Converſation, is ſome General Idea, containing a 
definite Many, (that is, a certain number of Kinds or of Species, 
it cannot be known clearly and thorowly, without a Knowlege 
of A thoſe Many, which it contains: — that no One of thoſe 
Many can be known fundamentally, (or, as derived from its 
Principles,) without a Knowlege of that Firft One, which heads 
All the Many, and from which they are, All of them, derived. 
—and that thoſe Mary. muſt be accurately diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, and their Specific Differences preciſely marked, by 
all Perſons in diſcourſing together, if they would avoid the 
Error, which Protarchus had fallen into, in his account of 
Pleaſure, That of confounding One Kind or Species with Another 
quite different from it; an Error, owing to This Suppoſition, 
— that Two Things, which bear the ſame General Name, as 
having the fame General Nature, muſt therefore be, in their 
whole Eſſences, the Same.—To illuſtrate theſe Doctrines, Harmony, 
Rythm, and Metre, ſeem to be the fitteſt Inſtances of One and 
Many, among all that could be choſen at the Time of this 
Dialogue. For à compleat and full Diſcovery of the hole 
Science of Muſick was made but a ſhort time before: the Pro- 
feſſors, in Each of the Three large Branches of it, were then, 
but not till then, 42r0w Mafters of what they reſpectively pro- 
feſſed: it was now ſtudied by All of the Athenian Vouth who 
had a Liberal Education; Many of whom were Auditors of the 
Converſation here related. Whenever Inſtanees are to be brought, 
for the Proof or the Illuſtration of any Doctrine, delivered 
from the Mouth of Sacrates, Plato is always accurately careful 
to chooſe Such, as ate the moſt adapted to the Underſtanding, 
Taſte, and Characters, of his Audience. But in his Choice of the 
e | [nſtances, 
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way z) when you have learnt all thoſe. things, and 
comprehend them in this ample manner, with all 
their ſeveral Diverſitys and Diſtinctions, then are you 
become Skilled in Muſick. And by conſidering in 
the ſame way the Nature of any other Kind of Be- 
ing, when you thus fully comprehend it, you are 
become, in that reſpe&, intelligent and wife. But 
the infinite Multitude of Individuals, their infinite 
Variety, and the infinite Changes, incident to Each, 
keep you infnirely far off from Intelligence and Wit- 

dom : 


Inftances, now before us, we imagine that he had a more 
important End, than meerly the Obſervance of ſuch a Pro- 
priety. We imagine, that in This he intended to give his 
Readers (of That Age, at leaſt,) a Hint of what is to come in 
the latter Part of the Dialogue 5 where, in eſtabliſhing the 


Order of Things good, he ſets in ſo high a Rank all Thoſe, 


the Principle of which is MAsuR Ek. We imagine, that to 
prepare them for this Doctrine it is, that he raiſes up in 
their Minds afreſh. the well-known Ideas of Harmony, Sym- 
metry, Rythm, Numbers and Proportion ; and thus, obſcurely 
at a diſtance, anticipates the Deciſion of the preſent Contro- 
verſy concerning the Chief Good, by reminding them of Things 
better and more valuable than either Pleaſure or Knowlege. 


1092 This long Parentheſis renders the Sentence, in which it 
is inſerted, ſomewhat obſcure and difficult. *Twould have been 
eaſy for us to avoid the Parentheſis altogether, by breaking 
the Sentence, and out of One making Many. But we. have 

choſen 
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dom *: and as they make you to be behind other 
Ne in "Fi 470M of Me 104, they make you 


incon- 


choſen to follow the Steps of our Author all along, as cloſely 
as we are able. For we aim at preſenting him to our Fellow- 
Countrymen, as he is; only clothing him in Engliſh Garments; 
but in his Make, his Gait, his Air and Aſpect, throughout 
unchanged, with all his Blemiſhes, no leſs faithfully, than 
with all his Beautys. Succeſsful ſhovld we think ourſelves in 
this our Aim, could we exhibit his Beautys, as fairly and as 
fully as we can his Blemiſbes. And long Parentheſes are, with- 
out doubt, great Blemiſhes in deliberate and cool Writings. 
But, as in Converſation they are cuſtomary, and in the warmth 
of Oral Argumentation are ſcarcely to be avoided, perhaps our 
Author purpoſely. introduced Such a one here, to give his Dia- 
logue more the Air of a real Converſation. Perhaps alſo, by 
incloſing Two of the Three Muſical Sciences in This Paren- 
theſis, wherein the natural Connection and the Similarity of 
all Three are ſhown, he would have us take them, all the 
Three, for One ſingle Inſtance of One and Many: intimating to 
us, in this way, that All things, the Excellence and very Eſſence 
of which depend on MEeasvuRe, naturally are allied together, 
as being congental; juſt as afterwards he ſhows, how nearly re- 
lated and how connatural they are, All of them, to Minp. 


103 In the Greet. Axegęo- TB Ppordy. ,—Mons'. Grou (to whom 
the French Nation are greatly obliged for their having the Phi- 
lebus and other of the fineſt Dialogues of Plato in their own 
Language,) rightly obſerves, that in this Paſſage there is. 
2 Playing | with Wordt. We are not ſurprized, however, to 
find no jeux des mots in his French Tranſlation of it. This 

U 2 Sort 
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inconfiderable '**, and of no account, not to be aum. 
bered amongſt the Knowing in any Subject“; be- 
cauſe you never confider any thing thorowly, and are 
[ L unable 


Sort of Wit is indeed impoſſible to be preſerved in a Meta- | 
phraſe, or ſtrict Verſion from One Language into another, if 
the two Languages greatly differ in the Worgs by which they 
expreſs the ſame Things. The Utmoſt that can be done, in 
| ſuch a caſe, is to imitate the original Punt, by making new 
ones, as /zke to them as poſſible. But tis very difficult to make 
ſuch Pains in either French or Latin. Is it not therefore a 
little uncandid in the French Tranflator, to accuſe the Late 
ones of not underſtanding the Puns in this Paſſage? and is it 
not more probable, that they All equally found the Puns too 
difficult for Them to imitate, as well as impoſſible to tranſlate . 
verbally? But to imitate thoſe Puns in Engliſh, we find a 
a matter of no difficulty at all: the reaſon of which is, we 
preſume, This—that the Eng/ifþ Language approaches nearer to 
the Greek, in Copiouſneſs of Words, and Variety of Meanings, 
than doth the Latin, or any of its Deſcendants now living.— 
Some of our Readers, after all, may perhaps condemn us, for 
attempting to imitate a meer Sporting with Words; or, if they 
admit the Plea, put in by us very lately on Another accaſion, 
to be extendible to This, and acquit us as being only Coprers, 
they may perhaps condemn our Author ; deeming ſo ludicrous 
a Sentence, eſpecially at* the Concluſion of this Speech of So- 
crates, to be beneath the Dignity of a Dialogue . ſo deeply 
philoſophical as The Philebus. But befides what we have to 
ſay in general on this Subject in a Note ſoon to follow, we 
imagine, that the great Philoſopher plays upon words with a 
1 particular 


- 
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unable to give a true Account of it, never looking 
at the definite N umber which it contains wy 


O not: 
nenen 


Excellently well, O Philebus ! as it appears to Me, 
has Socrates fenen 1 in what he has now ſaid, 


4 a= 


LES 


It appears ſo too to Me my Self. But how does all 
this Speech of his concern our OO e What was 
the ON or Drife 55 . 


peel view in this Era keep Philebus in Good Hu- 
mour: for, by aſſuming a jocoſe Air, he ſoftens the Severity 
of the Cenſure, which, tho in appearance pointed at Protarchus, | 
he here throws obliquely on the conceited PE. 


10% In the Greel, xa core. | | 
15 Our trAoy thor, in ne 321 0) b 
796 Our egvapiy py, Alluding to this Verſe of Homer, in 


Thad. L. 2. ver. 202. Ooͤr⸗ we & ref ps, oT 6 
* e is to * — here conßdered as the Rep reſentative 
of every Man, who has not arranged and claſſed . Subject- 
Matters of his Speculation, or the Beings with which he has 
to do, their. diverſe Property 8 and Accidental Affections, under 
diſtinct Heads juſtly, by N them to their ſeveral Kinds 
and Species according to Nature; for Theſe are Things inva- 
riable, and amon 8 the CO therefore UL Knowlge. See N ate 
26 to the . 


4 14 uk. 
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| SOCRATES, 


A very pertinent Queſtion, O Protarchus | This ; 
e to us by Philebus. 


Proranenvs. 


Indeed it is: and by all means, give it an Anſwer. 


SOCRATES. 


That will I do, as ſoon as I have gone thro the Little 
yet remaining of the Subject, on which I have been 
ſpeaking. For, as the Man, who applies himſelf to 
the conſideration of any Kind of Things whatever, 
ought not, as I have ſaid, to throw his Eye at once 
upon the Infinite, but upon ſome definite Number in 
the firſt place; ſo on the other hand, when a Man' is 


R to ſet out from the Infinite * w_ he ought not 
16 4 J.\ | A 4 1 , to 


19 The Diviſion of any Being, or Attribute of Being, into 
its Kinds and Species, deſcending | from the moſt General gra- 
dually to the. moſt Special, is (as we have ſeen) the Method, 
recommended by Socrates, for teaching and for learning any 
Science, heretofore diſcovered. See page 126 of this Dialogue. 
The great Maſter of DialeFick proceeds to ſhow the Method, 
by which every Science was diſcovered firſt ; and to recommend 
the ſame Method, for advancing the Diſcovery of any Science, 
and for re#ifying ſuch Errors in the teaching and learning of 
it, as muſt have ariſen from a Diviſion originally wrong or 

1 I incompleat, 


incompleat. — Now this latter Method is direly contrary to 
that Other, which, beginnit 4 from One, deſcends to Many by 
Diviſion and Subdiviſions : , for "This begins from the Infinity 
of Particulars, collecting them into Many diſtin Specier; goes 
on, to. compriſe Many ſeveral Species in a few diſtinct Genera 
or Kinds; and thus gradually aſcends; to fewer ſtill, and more 
General; till they are, all of them, e to have One 
common Nature, in which they, all of them, agree. — An 
Example of this aſcending Method is here given us, in the 
Invention of Letters, thoſe Elements of all Language. In this 
Example the Aſcent is ſhorter, than perhaps in any other, 
poſſible to be given. For it conſiſts of only Three Steps ; 
wonderful of Contrivance in, the Maſter-Builder ; but when 
built, very eaſy of Aſcent; ſo well have they been ſmoothed 
by good Workmen in this Elementary Part of Grammar. For 
this very reaſon, indeed, among others, we pieſume it was, 
that Socrates choſe it for his Inſtance of the tongregating, and 
uniting Method, in the attainment of Science: as he before 
choſe it for his Fit Tnflance of One and Many. becauſe. it was 
the moſt eaſy to be apprehended by his Audience ;—a reaſon, 
which he Himſelf gave them, when firſt he mentioned Sounds 
Articulate.— His Second Þrſtance of One and Many, That in Mufict, 
would certainly have been alone ſufficient; becauſe alt his 
Audience were verſed in Miet, no leſs than they were in 
Grammar : but he began with the mention of Sounds Articulate, 
for the ſake” of introducing, regularly and ſcientifically, the 
mention of Harmony. For the Firſt Diviſſon of Vocal Sound, in 
general, (as we obſerved in Note 9o,) being into Articulate and 
Mufical, ( Articulate Sound, the Subject-Matter of Language, — | 
Myufical Sound, the Subject-Matter of Harmony;)'— Articulate 
Sound ought to ſtand Firft in Order; becauſe, tho Myufical Sound, 
with reſpe& to * Nature, muſt be acknowleged prior to 
enen 
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to mount up immediately to the One; but to ſome 
certain N umber, in Each of whoſe Ones a certain 
Multitude is contained; and thus gradually riſing from 
a greater to a leſs Number, to end in One. As an 
Inſtance of what I have now ſaid, let us Fer the 
conſideration of Letters. e, 


11 ak 
£ 


. Y 75 =; ProTatcnus 
In what way? . e 

SocraTEs. 

Whoever it was, whether ſome God, or ſome Divine 

Man, (the Egyptian Reports ſay, that his name was 

Theuth,) who firſt contemplated the Infinite nature 


of the Human Voice, He obſerved, that, amongſt the 
Infinity of the Sounds it uttered, the Vowel Sounds 


Articulate in Dignity ; yet 'tis equally certain, that, with reſpect 
to Man, Sounds Articulate are not only prior in Time to Sounds 
Muſical, (on every Scale of Muſick,) but in Value alſo are 
pre-eminent : becauſe, Language is neceſſary to Man's Social Life, 
and perhaps even to his continuance in Being; whereas Muſick 
is uſeful only to the Purpoſes of Civil Life, and contributive 
only to Man's Well-Being. © SS 

d That is,—Sounds purely Vocal ; whence the Letters, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed, are called Yowels; in the utterance 
of which Sounds, the Voice ſolely is employed, whilſt the other 


Organs of Speech remain inactive. 
| | Were 
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were more than One, they were Many. Again, 
Other Utterances he obſerved, which were not in- 
deed Vowels , but partook, however, of ſome Kind 
of Vocal Sound; and that of theſe alſo there was 
a certain Number ***. A Third Sort of Letters, 
alſo he ſet apart, Thoſe, which are now called Mutes 


119 In the Greek of this Paſſage, as it is printed by A/dus 
and | by. Stephens, we here read—qwris u &, PIoyſe d pertyorrd 
Tios* —'a Reading which may be tolerably well ſupported by 
what ſoon follows. But the Margin of the Firſt Bafi/ Edition 
of Plato has ſuggeſted 'to us a Reading, in which appears a 
Diſtinction more obvious and plain, than there is between 
pwn and ee, Voice, and Sound of the Voice. For, in that 
Margin, we are directed to read the word %r (found perhaps 
in ſome Manuſcript Copy of Plato,) immediately after the word 
pos, and before the words e &, in this Sentence. Now 
theſe Two words, @wyys ora, put together, very little differ 
from quwrievra, a word, which gives to this Part of the Sen- 
tence a Meaning quite agreeable to the Tenor of the Whole 
of it, and to the Language of all Grammarians. 


111 Theſe were by the old Grammarians called yuipura Veni 
Vawels; becauſe, in their very formation by the Organs of 
Speech, they are, of neceſſity, ſo far accompanied by the Voice, 


as to give a Half-Yocal Sound, without the open Aid of any 
Lawel. Fr - | 


112 The Greek Grammarians enumerate Eight of theſe Semi- 
Vowels, f 


— 
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by Us *. After this, he diſtinguiſhed Every one of 
Theſe Letters, which are without any Vocal Sound, 


whether perfect or imperfect “: the Vowels alſo, and 
| thoſe 
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73 Socrates, by expreſſing himſelf in this manner, concern- 
ing the general Name of this Third Sort of Letters, as if it 
were then newly given them at Athens, ſeems to diſapprove it. 
Perhaps the ancient Term, ovugpwre Conſonants,—a Term, ap- 
plied by the new Grammarians to the yupare Semi-Vowels, as 
well as to the agus Mutes, —was, in His Judgment, properly 
applicable to Thoſe Letters only, which yield, of themſelves, 

no Sound at all. For Mutes, as they are called, cannot be 
pronounced, even imperfectly and obſcurely, as Semi-Vomelt 
can, without the Concurrence of ſome Vowel, ſome Sound per- 
fectiy Vocal. 

114 In the Greek, — agToyſe na} epwa' — evidently meaning 
Such, as are neither Yowels nor Semi-Yowels. It ſhould ſeems 
therefore, that by qwn Plats meant a perfe and clear Vocal 

Sound, Such, as we utter in pronouncing a Vowel ſingly ; and 
that by ces he meant That znperfecd and obſcure Sound of 
the Voice, made in the forming and pronouncing of a Semi- 
Vowel, unaided by a Yowe/l, Now if This be true, then may 
the printed Reading of that Paſſage, to which belongs Note 

110, be juſtified, Arifotle, however, who treats. of this Sub- 

ject in his Poeticks, Cap. 20, recogniſes not any ſuch diſtine= 
tion between qwy and p3oyſs; for he attributes .qwm axegy, 4: 
Vocal Sound, fuch as may be heard, to the. Semi-Vowels, no leſs. 
than to the YVowe/s; and ſtates the Difference between theſe 
Two Sorts of Letters thus ;—the Voice, in uttering the Yowels,. 
proceeds aye TgooPBoaAns, that is, it makes no Allifion againſt any 
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tlioſe. of Middle Sort, every One of them, he diſtin- 
guiſhed in the ſame manner: and when he had diſ- 
covered how many Letters there were of Each Sort, 
to every One, and to All of them together, he gave 
the Name of Element. But perceiving, that None 
of us could underſtand any One of them, by its Self 


Parts of the Mouth, choſe upper Organs of Speech, ſo as to be 
impeded in its free and full Exit: but the expreſſing of the Semi- 
Vowelt is peta vννναν⁵, the Voice, in uttering them, makes ſuch 
Allien, and meets with ſome degree of Reſftance : by the Alhfion it 
is indeed articulated; but by the Re/fance, the Paſſages thro the 
Mouth being ſtraitened, it becomes weaker, and is diminiſhed ; 
except it be in ſome $y//able; for here a FYowel will never fail 
to aſſiſt in the Delivery, by giving the Voice a free Paſſage 
into the Air. — Now Ariſtotle is indiſputably right, in attri- 
buting to a Semi-YVowel, by its Self, pu- Yocem, a Vocal Sound: 
but his learned Commentator, Victorius, is equally right, in 
giving to this Vocal Sound the Epithets _ obſcura, tenus, & 
exilis; ſince it is but Haff of the full and whole Yowel-Sound ; 
and Plato may fairly be allowed to diſtinguiſh the Hag Sound 
by a particular Name, and to call it is. But we know 
not how to agree with him, if he ſays that a Semi- Voel does 
not partake of the Vowel Sound z becauſe the Half of any 
Thing whatever ſeems to partake, to be a Part, or to have 
a Share of its Whole. For this reaſon it is, that we incline 


to That Emendation of, the prey. Greek N rte in 
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alone, without learning them All, he conſidered, 
that this Connection, or common Bond between 
them, was One; and that all theſe Letters made in 
a manner but One Thing ”” : and as he thus in One 


Idea 


3:5 No Man can know, What Share any Letter of a Hnoun 
Word has in the pronouncing of that Word, —nor how much 
any of the Three Sorts of Letters are able to contribute to- 
wards the forming of a new Word, — unleſs he knows, What 
Letters may be ſounded: or pronounced, Each of them, fingly 
and alone, — What Letters, joined together, have One Simple 
Sound Articulate, — What Letters eaſily ſlide into each other, 
and coaleſce together in One Complex: Sound  Articulate, — and 
What Letters refuſe all combination immediate, and require the 
intervention of ſome Third Letter, (a Letter of a: certain Sort,) 
for a common Link between them, to produce any Sound at 


all. See Plato's Dialogue, named Sonbiſta, pag: 253, Edit: 
Steph. 


216 'Fhe Paſſage, referred: to in the preceding Nots, attributes- 
the Virtue of this common Link to the Yowels Jiageeorrus, chiefly 
or eminently,—and not ſolely; becauſe the Semi-FYowels are not 
quite deſtitute of this connecting Virtue; a Semi-Vowel' may be 
interpoſed: between a Mute Conſonant and a Vowel, or between 


a Vowel and & Mute Conſonant; to connect them Both, in 255 
fame Syllable. 


217 This Paſſage may be illuſtrated by conſidering any One 
of the Elements of outward Nature. Every Portion, every Part 
and Particle of ſuch Element, whatever. be its Size, whether 


large or ſmall, is not only One, diſtinguiſhable, by its Local. 


Situation, from all other congenial Parts, Particles and Portions of 
1 | : the. 
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Idea contemplated them All, he perceived the Science 
of them All to be but One Science; and naming it 
from its Subject- Matter, he called it the Science of 
„ eee | 
 PmriLEBUS. 
This, which Socrates now ſays, O Protarchus | I 
underſtand ſtill more plainly, than what he ſaid juſt 


before 


the ſame Element,—but alſo, when it enters into any Com- 
pound-Body, it becomes One of the Elements of That particular 
Body : and yet all the Portions, Parts, and. Particles of this 
Element which is diffuſed throughout the Univerſe, diſtin- 
guiſhable as they are from each other. locally, and ſeparated as 
they are by entering into different Compound-Bodys, are till 
but One Element,. One of the Elements of. all Corporeal Nature. 
What farther Meaning, enigmatical and profound, we apprehend 


to be conveyed in this whole Sentence, may be ſeen near the 
concluſion. of the next Note. 


13 Tn the Greek—yoapmarrny Te mv, that. is, (tranſlated into 
Engliſh literally,) the Grammatical Art. As to the latter of 


theſe words, Art, we are to obſerve,. that Plato here, and fre- 
quently elſewhere, uſeth. the. term Art. inſtead of Science, in 
ſpeaking. of..Sciences, which begin. not with Firſt Principles, the 
Principles of A Things; and no Science except That of Mind, 
rightly called. by Ariſtotie j] mewr quiAcoopia the Firſt Philoſophy, 
begins with, laying down Theſe for its own Principles: the 
Maxims and Axioms of every inferior Science take theſe Prin- 
ciples for granted; and ſuch. a Science ſets out on a ſuppoſi- 
fition of their being known. to. All men. One of. theſe infe- 


ran” 
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rior Sciences, depending on the Science 'of Mind, is That of 
Grammar; — a Science, which, ever ſince it was fully diſco- 
vered, and eſpecially now, when it has been lately illuſtrated from 
the Light of true Philoſophy by our Engliſh Hermes, appears 
to extend itſelf to all the Words of every Language, poſſible 
to be deviſed. —The other of the two words, the term Gram 
matical, is here uſed by Plato in its original Meaning. For 
the firſt Openings of this Science were confined to the Know- 
lege of Letters, —to the knowing how to ſpell Words, that is, 
how to reſolve them into their Elementary Parts, Letters ; 
Theſe being the Elements of all Sy/lables ; and Syllables being 
either the conflituent Parts of Words, or whole Words, them- 
ſelves. —But the ſingular Propriety of mentioning the Invention 
(or Diſcovery) of Letters, as an Inſtance of aſcending from In- 
finite to One, cannot be apprehended perfectly, without making 
uſe of that Kind of Analyfs, by which the Wiſeſt of the an- 
cient Sages inveſtigated the Firſt Principles of All things ;— 
That general and conciſe Analyſis, which reſolves every Indivi- 
dual Being or Thing, whether natural or artificial, into the 
Matter of it and the Form.—'Tis probable, that this Analyſis 
began in the Minds of thoughtful Men from their obſerving, 
how the Works of Art were compoſed and framed. They had 
feen the Materials of theſe Works, totally void of the Forms, 
which afterwards they ſaw created by the Workmanſhip of 
Man. They knew, that thoſe Materials had once been Parts 
of ſome of Nature's Living Forms, out of which all Life, whe- 
ther Animal, Vegetable, or Plaſtic, was' departed. Furniſhed 
with this previous Knowlepe, by Obſervation, when they came 
to philoſophiſe, — that is, to inquire into the Principles and 
Cauſes of Natural Things, — reaſoning in the way of Analogy, 
they inferred, that theſe Subjects of their Inquiry, Things 
N zucel, were the Works of n Creatures of her forming, 

from 
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from Materials which every where lay before her. They 
were confirmed in the Truth of this Inference, by obſerving, 
that theſe Natural Beings. either grew, or gradually were 
augmented, from very ſmall Beginnings to a much larger Size; 
and from the meer Rudiments of ſome Form, attained nearer 
and nearer to the Perfection of it; by means of frequent Sup- 
plys of fit Matter from without, partly Solid. and partly Li- 
quid: whence: it appeared, that this extraneous Matter furniſhed, 
at leaſt, the groſer and the bulky Part of thoſe Materials, from 
which the Buildings of Nature were raiſed up and enlarged 
to their due Size,—lIt was argued alſo, that, whatever Ly theſe 
Materials had once poſſeſſed, whether a Life of their own, or whether 
only as they had been connected with Other Subſtances, per- 
vaded by a Lie Common to them all, as Members of ſome 
Great Body, — if it was a Life of their own, it muſt have de- 
parted out of them,—or, if it was ſome General Life only, the 
Connection between them and their Fellow-Members muſt have 
been broken off, and the Life, Common to them all, muſt have 
paſſed by them, — before any freſh Life could enter, ſo as to 
form them anew; or before they could again. partake of any 
General Life, by new Vital Connections with foreign Sub- 
ſtances, — It was obſerved farther, that to all Such Beings as 
poſſeſſed a Lyfe of their - own,. (whether a Life of meer Vegeta- 
tion, or of Senſation ſuperadded,) befides a ' conſtant Supply of 
ſolid and of liquid Food, for Aliment to their Frames, Warmth: 
alſo and Coolne/ſs from without were neceſſary, to ſupport the 
Life and Strength within them: —and that, as to thoſe Produc- 
tions of Nature, which. ſeemed to have no particular and pri- 
vate Life, — thoſe various Subſtances;. which are difcovered in 
the Bowels of the Earth, or, on being ejected from beneath, 
are ſcen upon its Surface, they were found by experience to- 
be porous throughout, and permeable by Fire and by Air; and: 
7 that. 
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that Fire and Air did actually penetrate and pervade all the 
Earth, was evident, from the Heat and Cold felt low down 
within the Earth, — from the hot Steam, and cold Vapours 
ariſing out of” the Earth, — and from the viſible: Eruptions of 
Subterraneous Fire, and the alarming Sound of Subterraneous 
Thunder..-—From all theſe Obſervations and Reaſonings, con- 
ſidered together, Philoſophers ſoon came to theſe Concluſions, 
— that Earth and Water, Air and Fire, were the component 
Elements of all viſible and known Corporeal Beings,, and the 
Materials of all the Works of operative and plaſtic Nature: — 
that to theſe Corporeal Beings additional Subſtance came from 
the Elements of Earth and Mater; (perhaps, from Earth only, 
if Vater ſerved but as the Vebicle of Earthy Matter to every Part 
of every ſuch Being;) but that Zife was conveyed to them 
thro the Elements of Air and Fire: (if Fire was not rather the ſole 
Vehicle of Life ; and if Air ſerved but to fan the Fire, and to puſh 
forward the groſſer Fluid Matter :)—that Life, being thus con- 
veyed to every Part of every Compound-Being, was continually 
operating, to apply and adjoin thereto the newly arrived Mat- 
ter; converting this Matter into a Subſtance of the ſame Form, 
or Nature, with That of the Part to which it was applied; 
and thus fitting it for the Growth or Increaſe, as well as 
Aliment, of the Part: that Life had theſe Powers, the Power 
of 'transforming all Terreſtrial Subſtances, together with the 
Powers of conjoining the Separate, and uniting the Diſtinct, 
becauſe it was full' of Mind: for it evidently appeared, that 
Mind was the Cauſe of Form to all things formed by Man, and 
the Cauſe of Union or Conjundtion to all things united or con- 
joined by Art, and from no leſs Evidence, That of Experience, 
it appeared, that Mind could form New Fabricks from the Ma- 
terials of Such as were demoliſhed ; could even ' change the 
Nature of ſome of theſe Materials, and give them orber Con- 
nections and ofber Unions than Such as they had before. — 


But 
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But farther; the Contemplators of the Nature of Things, in 
continuing to make Obſervations and Inquirys, found, that the 
Elements of Air and Fire, in their vigorous and rapid Motion, 
were inceſſantly: buſied in abrading from all Compound- Bodys 
many Particles of their id and earthy Subſtance; in extracting 
alſo from the ſame Bodys, and in ſucking up from all Bodys 
of Water, many aqueous or humid Particles; and in reeing, and 
carrying -away with them, many of the Aerial, and many of 
the Igneous, from all Bodys wherein Air and Fire were confined ; 
for Any Particles of Theſe Elements were ready to join with 
them, as being congenial to Themſelves : — that, on the other 
hand, the ſame Active Elements did continually, in their Paſſage 
along and through all Compound-Bodys, depofite, and leave be- 
bind them, many of thoſe Earthy Particles of various Natures, 
and many of thoſe Aqueous, which they had compelled into 
their Marching Company; and that, wherever they met with 
Bodys, wherein Air and Fire were found to circulate, Some of 
their own Race fopped tbere, and for a while took up their 
Abode within thoſe animated Bodys. For it appeared, that Liſe 
was imparted to every Compound-Body, ſo framed as that 
Air and Fire could remain therein and circulate; and that 
'twas this very Life, (imparted by, or from, a Life more ge- 
neral and extenſive,) which enabled any Portion of Fire and 
Air afually ſo to remain and circulate;—Farther, . it appeared 
from the Evidence of the, Senſes, that the Earthy Particles of 
various Kinds, ſo abraded, ſo carried off, and afterwards ſo depo- 
ſited, as before mentioned, did, by this Change of their Places 
and immediate Connetions, ſuffer a Change alſo of their Forms; 
but that, notwithſtanding theſe continual Changes and Varia- 
tions, abſolute as well as relative, in all Corporeal Beings, yet 
the Bult of them All, taken together, continued always the 
Same. — Theſe Appearances brought on, of neceſſity in reaſon- 
ing Minds, This natural Concluſion, — that One and the Same 
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Subſtance, namely, the Element of Earth, was the Subject. Matter 
of all this Variety, and underwent all this Transformation. — 
Wider Obſervations, and deeper Reſearches into the Secrets of 
Nature, led thoſe ſagacious Inquirers to deem it probable, that 
Earth, That Element evidently fo variable, and thoſe other 
Three Elements ſeemingly invariable, Vater, Air, and Fire, — 
however they might eſſentially differ, all the Four, Each of 
them from the Others, — yet exchanged their whole efentiat 
Forms or Natnres, One with Another, thro a reciprocal Ex- 
change of their Situations and ConnetFions :—and that a frequent 
Intercourſe and mutual Commerce actually paſſed between 
Earth and Water, between Water and Air, and between Ait 
and Fire, was viſible to the Eyes of All men. Now if This 
was rightly judged, “ that all thoſe Four Elements were ſub- 
jet to a Total Transformation, by an Interchange of their 
Forms,” —the following Conſequences of this Poſition are' ra- 
tional and juſt: — In the firſt place, that thoſe Four Elements, 
the Ingredients of all Compound-Bodys, (from the variouſly- 
proportioned Quantitys of which Ingredients all the Variety 
of thoſe Bodys probably ariſes,) have, all of them, Ore and 
the Same Subſtance, —a Subſtance, capable of receiving Form z— 
its Self, conſidered abſtractedly from any Form, (and ſome Form 
or other Every Portion of it muſt always wear,) being only 
the Subject Matter of all Forms,—of all ſuch Forms as, together 
with That Subſtance, (formleſs, immeaſurable, and boundleſs in 
its Self,). conſtitute all Boche, whether Elementary or Com- 
pounded : — Secondly, that all the various Forms, received by 
this Subſtance, the Subject of them, are introduced into. it by 
One and the Same Life, — a Life, pervading, anitnating, and: 
moving it throughout: — and Thirdly, that this One and the 
Same Liſe of that Subſtance is the Efficient of all thoſe Forms: 
therein, by its being the Exergy of One and the Samt Mind. 
ws | fon 
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for Mind, being ſeated every where within That Subſtance, 
and ever contemplating within - Himſelf thoſe eternal Forms, his 
own Ideas, or, in other words, energiing within Himſelf, (for 
actual Contemplation is the Energy of Mind,) muſt be, by the 
neceſſity of his own Nature, the ever-riſing Fountain of Forms 
to a Subſtance capable of receiving them, but incapable, of 
retaining them; and the firſt Spring of Motion to thoſe Farm. 
which for ever muſt be in Malion, for ever changing the Places 
of their Abode, becauſe of the Poverty and Imbecillity of the 
Matter which: receives them. — Thus much, for the preſent, 
concerning the Rlements of Outward Nature; and concerning 
Matter and Form, their | conſtituent Principles, ever united; as 
alſo concerning their Efficient Cauſe, the Energy of Mind within 
the Matter 3 and their Formal Cauſe, or Exemplar, the Ideas 
within the Mind. — What is ſoon to follow in this Dialogue, 
will give us Occaſion ; to reſume theſe. Subjects: we have 
bandled them, as yet, no farther than ſeemed neceſſary, for in- 
veſtigating the Grounds and Prineiples of the Invention (or 
Diſcovery) of Letters, and for | ſhowing, with what Propriety 
our Author has choſen This Inſtance, to illuſtrate the Aza/y- 
tical Method of aſcending from Infinite to One. — For if the 
Subject. Matter of all Outward Nature be infinite, in Extent as 
well as in Drvgftbility, — and if no Portion of this infinite 
Matter can ſubſſt, or be, without ſame - Form, (united with 
which it is called Body, or Corporeal Form,) —it follows, that 
Thoſe Bodys, or Corporeal Forms, of which a// other Bodys are 
compeſed, are infinite in like manner, that is, infinitely diuiſible, 
and infinitely extended. Air is One of theſe Elementary Bodys, 
and therefore muſt be infinite. Now Air is the Subjet- Matter 
of Sound; if Sound be conſidered, nat as a certain Senſation 
in Sentient Beings, but as ſomethiog External, the Cauſe of 
that Senſation. Sound in general, ſo Soußdered. is Air, put 

1 into 
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Bodys, whether Elementary or Compounded; which Bodys 
are, themſelves, impelled againſt it. Bodys, differing in Degree 
of Force, give it different Degrees of Impulſe, Some of theſe 
Air-impelling Bodys are the Zungs of ſuch Animals as breathe. 
For to the Air, which they breathe out to mix with Common 
Air, an Impulſe is given by their Lungs ; and the Lungs are 
impowered to impell the Air, which is in their Air-Veſſelt, by 
the Life which is in their Blbod-Fefſels ; it being 'neceſfary that 
the heated Air within ſhould be . breathed: out, and that Com- 
mon Air from without ſhould be drawn in, to refreſh the 
Life, to cool the Blood, and to invigorate .the Arterys. The 
Impulſe is ſo fmall in ordinary Expiration; that, if the Paf- 
' fages for the Air be quite unobſtructed, little or no Sound can 
be heard, The Impulſe is increaſed by whatever increaſeth 
the Force and Velocity of the Blood; and the Expiration: is 
then very audible. The Souls of Brute Animals, ſtrongly 
moved by their Appetites and Paflions, give a proportionate 
degree of Vebemence to that Impulſe; and are inſtructed by 
Nature to expreſs thoſe different Emotions by different Sounds, 
which are formed by widening or ſtraitening, more or leſs, 
the Air-Paſſages in Expiration. It appears from this account, 
that every meer Animal-Sound conſiſts of Matter and of Form: 
the Matter of it is Air; and the Form of it is the Kind of 
Sound, that is, the Quality and the Quantity of it, — a Form, 
which it receives (as to its Quantity) from the Lungs, and (as 
to its Quality) from the Contraction or Dilatation of the Larynr. 
— But theſe Parts of the Body; in forming thoſe Sounds, are 
meer Organs or Ihſtruments, employed by the Sou. The Soul. 
of the Animal hath this forming Power from the Soul 'of Na- 
ture; and this Univenſal Soul has it from being full of Mind, 
the Fountain of all. Form and of all Efficient Power. But the - 
| 6. | Soul 
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soul of Man partakes of the Mind. of Nature, as well as of 
ber Soul. And from this Unrverſal Mind it is, that a natural. 
Senſe and Love of Harmony is. in the Soul of Man. To gratify 
a Senſe, greatly ſuperior to Thoſe Senſes, the Objects of which 
are Corporeal, (and Such is ſimple Sound, the Object of the exter- 
nal Senſe of Hearing, and to favour. a: Love, greatly ſuperior 
to Thoſe Loves, the Object of which is Senſual Pleaſure, — a 
Love,. leading to the Enjoyment of Things Divine, — Nature 
has | endued, Man with. a Power of modulating his Voice, and 
of giving to his own Breath, (which he can impell with: 
more, or. leſs Force at his own. pleaſure,) the Form of Harmony. 
This Power ſhe has given: him, by having framed his Reſpi- 
ratory Organs, (eſpecially the Glorzis, or Mouth of the Larynx,) 
of a. Subſtance much more yielding, contractile and dilatable, 
than That, which ſhe has employed in framing the like Or- 
gans of any other Animals, equal in Size to Man. In all. 
Animals then, (Man included,) the Soul is the immediate and 
ſpontaneous Former of | thoſe indefinite. Sounds, unmodulated and 
inarticulate, which may properly be ſaid to iſſue. from the Voice 
of Nature animated and ſentient: in Man alone, his Mind is the 
immediate and voluntary Formen of thoſe Mufical Sounds; in 
which he may; figuratively. be ſaid to imitate the Voice of 
Nature univerſally. operative and forming. For Nature's Self (as 
it. were) Ange continually whilſt, ſhe operates ; putting Rytom- 
into her Motions, Meaſure into her. Materials, and. Harmony into 
all her Forms ;.. tempering the lulling Smoothneſs of Concords. 
with the rouſing Roughneſs, of  well- timed Diſcordt; framing. 
many Syſtems,, correſpondent: to each, other; and compoſing all of: 
them together in One, ſtupendous Mole raraghdrer, compreben- 
ſiue of all. Harmonic Numbers. — But farther,;, the Human Nature, 
by partaking of Mind, partakes of Truth, as well as of. Harmony. 
For indeed Bath are connatural. to all. Mind, and congenial to 
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each other; as they will be found to be from the latter Part 
of this Dialogue. But, natural as T ruth and Harmony" are to 
Man, he partakes of them in no other Way from Narr, than 
as he partakes of General Ideas; and That is by che Power 
which he naturally has, of perceromg them when offered" te his 
Mind. Por in the Human Mind, only the Principles of Mind, 
properly ſpeaking, are innate. | By the Principles "of Mind we 
mean the Tranſcendental and truly 'Univerfit Ittas of Unity and 
Multitude, Identity and Diver 2 "Theſe are the native Light of 
the Mind, — That Light, by the Medium of * which ſhe ſees 
whatever ſhe attains at any time to ſee, of Fpecies or of Genus, 
of Sameneſs amongſt the Different, or of Unity amidit the Many. 
Without theſe Principles, inherent in all Mind eſſentially, Man 
would be incapable of acquiring any the Teaft Part of any 
Science; becauſe he could never have any General Ideas; and 
without General Ideas, he could never attain to view any 
Truth whatever. For a Truth of the moſt fimple Kind is only 
the mutual Relation of Two General Ideas; and a Truth of the 
moſt complex Kind is nothing more than the Agreement, the 
Syſtem and Harmony, of Many of them: — Any Two Genf 
Ideas, which are in Harmony together without the Medium of a 
a Third, are, to a Mind, in which her native Light ſhines 
unobſcured and clear, what Two Mufical Soundt in Conſonunte 
are to a Muſical Ear; if they offer themſelves Both at the 
ſame time, ſuch a Mind is, of herſelf, ſenſible of their Har- 
mony, or Agreement; ; and underſtands the Relationſhip between | 
them, without being taught, What particular Truth is the 
reſult. But a Man can receive no Inſtruction, nor can his 
Mind be informed with any Truth, new to her, if the Terms, 
in which that Truth is delivered, apply not to certain Jdeas 
in his Mind. Previous Ideas are neceſſary therefore to the 
Perception of the — Truth. — Now tis certain, that no 
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man, from his own e with the Objects of Senſe, 
can have his Mind fored with the Leas of All Things. For, in 
that: caſe, a Man muft have had all thoſe Ideas, at different 
times, aually preſent to his Mind. But, ſhould the poſſibility 
of that caſe be admitted, the whole Time of Man's Life 
would not. ſuffice for the longeſt Liver to compare Each of 
thoſe Ideas diſtinctly with every "Other: and yet This is the 
only Way, in which all Truths can ever be diſcoyered. A 
Diſcovery therefore, fo ample and compleat, is impoſſible to 
be made by any One Man. In fact, One Man alone can ad- 
vance but a very little way towards it. And yet every Man, 
who is, what Nature made him, ſpeculative and free, has, 
when his Bodily Wants are all of them ſupplied, - fach an 
inſatiable Defire of Knowlege, and ſuch: a ſtrong Tendency of 
Will towards Truth, as that, after he has attained ever ſo much, 
ſill they urge him on to the Purſuit of more. To indulge a 
Defire ſo rational, and to gratify a Love fo godlike, with as 
much Enjoyment, as the Human Mind can bear, and. to as. 
great an Extent as her Powers can reach, the providential 
Mind of Nature has contrived the Means, how Each Man's 
ſmall Stock of Knowlege and Truth, of his own acquiting, 
may be communicated to Others, without Loſs to Himſelf; and 
farther, how it may be placed in a Camman Tragſury, which. 
mould be exb“eſi, for every Man to draw from thence whatever 
his "Occaſions or Inclinations may require. Theſe Ends are 
known to be accempliſhed, the firſt of tham, by Speech, 
the latter, by Writing and publiſhing what is written. For 
all the Words, ſigniſeant of Things os of the Attributes of 
Things, in. every Language Spoken” by Men, are the Repreſen · 
ratives of Har: and all Lerrers written, or Characters, are the 
Repreſentatives. of Words' ſpoken. Now, with regard to Speech;. 
it ig admitted. that every particular Language, ſpoken by Same 
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Men and not by Others, was invented by the Firſt Speakers of 
it: for they muſt have been unanimous, and by Signs tacitly 
have agreed, that certain arbitrary Sounds Articulate, (that is, 
Words,) uttered from their Mouths, ſhould repreſent or fignify 
the Species of thoſe Objects, to which they pointed. But, not- 
withſtanding This, it muſt, on the other hand, be granted, 
that Language in general, or Speech, was derived from" Nature; 
as Nature is employed by the Giver of all Good in the 
diſtribution of his Corporeal Gifts. From Nature it is, that 
Man hath this Faculty of Speech, this Power of articulating his 
Hoicr, and of giving it an infinite Variety of diftin& Sounds, at 
bis -own Will and Choice, For Nature has provided him with 
the Inſtruments, by which he ſo articulates. It is She, Who 
has formed the Human Mouth and Tongue, to be much more 
pliant, moveable, and flexil, than the ſame. Parts in other Ani- 
mals. She it is, who has furniſhed} thoſe immediate Organs 
of Speech; in Man, with peculiar: Mu/c/es; by which he can 
give to his Mouth any Degree of Aperture and Curvature z and 
to his Tongue, any Kind of Flexure that he pleaſes, with an 
Application of this agile Member to any Part within its Sphere 
of Motion. — With regard to Letters, conſidered ,as/-Charatters 
or Marks, repreſenting Words ſpoken, they ate well known to 
be of Invention meerly Human; as being arbitrary. without 
any natural relation either to Words. or to Things, and ſigni- 
ficant only by Common Agreement. Again; if Letters are con- 
ſidered as the Elements of all Language, and the indivg/ble Parts 
of all Words, (in which Senſe they are conſidered here by 
Plato, ) tis but fair to acknowlege them to have been diſc» 
vered, or found out, by Man. Plato indeed ſeems to make it 
a Queſtion, whether the Diſcovery, was not rather owing to 
ſome Being ſuperior to Man. What the Philoſopher means in 
RM this Doubt will preſently. be ſhown... But, to whatever 
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Being we are obliged for the Diſcovery, we have great Reaſon to 
rejoice in its being made; This being of all Diſcoverys, by far the 
moſt important. — For, in the firſt place, if a Diſcovery had not 
been made, that the articulated Sounds of the Voice (or Words) 
were almoſt all of them complex, and diviſible into Such as are ſimple, 
— that is, into Such as are formed, Each of them, by a /ing/e 
Motion of only One Organ of Speech, accompanying the Voice; 
—and that the imple Articulations, into which the infinite Num- 
ber of Sounds Articulate (or Words) may be divided, were, 
All of them together, but a Few in Number; — we ſay, if 
theſe Elementary Articulations had not been found out, every 
different Word muſt have had a diſinct Mark or Character, ap- 
propriated to it, in Writing or Engraving ; for no Reader, not 
even the moſt ſagacious, could have been always certain, What 
particular Word was meant to be repreſented by a Mark or 
Character, fignifying more Words than one. But a Multiplicity 
of Characters, equal in Number to the Words, would have 
rendered the learning to read a Language the Work almoſt of 
the Life of any Man who ſpake it, —In the next place, with- 
out this Diſcovery of Letters, all Language would have been 
very defective; it would have conſiſted only of Subftantrves and 
Attributives, Such as are the Symbols of corporeal and wikble 
Subſtances, and of their ne Qualitys, Actions, and Affections: 

for to Theſe things only could the Inventors and Firſt Speakers 
of Words have pointed, ſo as to be certain, that they meant 
the ſame Things by the ſame Words. Inſtead of Definitives and 
thoſe Connectives uſually termed Prepofitions, they muſt have uſed 
the natural Expedient of Manual Signs and Geſtures: but, for 
thoſe Connefive Words, uſually termed Conjuntions, fo neceſſary 
in all rational Converſation, they muſt have been wholly ar 4 
4%. Labouring under this Poverty of Expreſſion, they could 
have ſpoken only in very ſhort and unconnected Sentences ; 
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not with any Series of Argumentation, nor with any Thread of 
Diſcourſe; endeavouring to ſupply their want of Words by 
various Motions. of their Eyes, Arms, Hands, and Fingers, and 
by many Geſticulations and Poſtures, properly now called antick, 
becauſe in antique days Some of the Kind were practiſed per- 
haps in every Country, during the Infancy of its Language, 
But what, moſt of all, renders the Diſcovery of Letters, thoſe 
Elements of Speech, valuable to Man as a rational Being, is 
This, —that, without it, Language would have had no Words 
for any other Objects than thoſe of Senſe; none, for thoſe of 
Mind or Intelle, conſidered abſtrafedly from Senfe. Now it is 
true indeed, that Men, before they had Words for theſe intel. 
bgible Things, might have communicated, or made known, one 
to another, what they had obſerved ſeparately, concerning the 


different Natures, Propertys, and Uſes of the different Species 


of Things they ſaw but they could not have communicated, 
or imparted, one to another, any General Ideas, which might 
have ariſen, in their private Minds; they could not have con- 
verſed together on any Subject beyond the reach of their out- 
ward Senſes: and we preſume, that a Man even of the quickeſt 
and moſt penetrating Genius would make as ſmall a Progreſs 


in the Abſtradt Sciences, as he would in the Knowlege of Outward 


Nature, without being aided and ſupported by the Converſation. 
of other Men, or without being (as it were) lifted. up and 
carried on by their Writings. We preſume, that, if Socrates. 
himſelf had not ſtudiouſly peruſed the Mritings of many Phi- 
loſophers before him, he would not have excelled them all 
in the Knowlege of Things the moſt important to be known, 
namely. bat, in the Order of Cauſes, ought properly to be 
deemed the Firſt Cauſe of All things, — MWbat, in the Order of 
Goods, is abſolutely the Beft, — and What is the Chief Good,, 
relatively to Man. We preſume alſo, that, if Plato had not 

ſtudiouſly: 
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ſtudiouſly attended to the Converſations and Diſcourſes of Socrates 
on theſe Subjects, he could not have written this divine 
divine Dialogue, the Philebus; to which, all ſubſequent Philo- 
ſophers, who have thought rightly of theſe Points, ſeem to Us 
to be indebted for ſuch their right Opinions.—Indeed, to this 
Diſcovery, Which appears ſo trivial, if taken by its Self, This 
of Letters, the meer Elements of Speech, conſidered as the 
primary Means of Knowlege, we may aſcribe juſtly whatever 
of Philoſophy, Science, or Art, is, or ever Was, amongſt Men. 
For when Letters were univerſally once known, and pronounced 
diſtinaly, nothing was more eaſy than to invent Characters or 
Marks betokening them; nor was it leſs eaſy to learn or 
to remember thoſe Characters, when they were ſeen to be {6 
few. The Letters being alſo diſtinguiſhed into Three Sorts, 
into YVowels, Confanants, and Semi-Vowels, as ſoon as it became 
commonly known, What Share each of thoſe Sorts contributed 
to the pronunciation of Words, it was the eaſy Province of 
Any Man to combine Letters into Syllables, and to join Syllables 
together in framing langer Words ; for it ſeems probable, that 
the Firſt Set of Words, expreſſive only of - Senſible Objefts, were 
all of them Monofyllables. — It was ahoays the Inclination of 
Every Man to expreſs the Ideas of his own Mind, and to learn 
thoſe of Other Men. So that when, by their acquaintance 
with Letters, all Men were enabled to frame Words expreſſive 
of their Genera Ideas, the Objects. of their Minds, it is pro- 
bable, that the Scronu Set of Words: expreſſed thoſe 1deas, which 
naturally riſe , in all Minds, and are common to All nen. But 
while Men Were thus opening their own Minds, One to An- 
other, they enlarged at the ſame; time, Each of them the Other's 
Mind s, and, Idenc, latent hefore, were Arirden out between them, 
as it wete, by Colliian. To expreſs theſe Ideas, new to them, 
it was expedient, in ſome Caſes, to aſſign Figurative Meaning. 
2 2 | to 
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to many Words, which until then ſignified certain Obje&s of 
Outward Senſe: it was ſufficient in fome Other Caſes, to com- 
pound Words, which had before fignified Tyeas common to All 
men: on many Occaſions it became neceſſary to frame Words 
intirely. new and in this. way the Improvements of Language 
kept even Pace with the Advancements made in Knowlege, 
Every Invention of a new Art, every new Diſcovery in Science; 
introduced: a new Set of Terms and Phraſes, Technical or Sci- 
ential. And when, at length, the Sciences of Mind, of Moral, 
and of Politics, (the Knowlege of the Divine Nature, and the 
Knowlege of the Human,) were carried as far as Human Abi- 
litys could reach, —it well deſerves Notice, that, nearly about 
the ſame Time, the Knowlege of Speech, in all its Powers, 
and with regard to all its Ves, — Declaratiuve, Didattic,  Demonſtra- 
tive, Entertaining, and Perſuaſive, —attained the Summit of its 
Perfection.— But the remarkable Coincidence of theſe Two great 
Events will appear, not caſual, but quite natural, if we conſi- 
der the Nature and Origin of Human Reaſon and of Human 
Speech, as they are mutually related. — The Correſpondence of 
their Natures will appear by conſidering, that, on the one hand, 
all Words, (except Such as repreſent Particular Perſons and 
Particular Places,) are Exhibitions of General Ideas; and that 
Many of theſe Ideas lye as it were dormant in our: Minds, 
till, being thus exhibited to us from without, by Words either 
heard or read, they are awaken'd and roufed within - us for: the 
firſt time: — that, on the other hand, thoſe Ideas, which are 
thus excited in us by Words either ſpoken or written, have ſs 
much the appearance of being the meer Ofpring of "thoſe 
Words which excite them, that Some Perſons have imagined 
all General Ideas to derive from Names and Words all the Being 
which they have; as if Sounds and Characters could generate 
or create Ideas in the Mind, inſtead of being themſelyes created 
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by ſome Mind or other, to facilitate the intercourſe of Ideas 
between Man and Man. The Grecians therefore, who were 
ſenſible of this natural and near Relationſhip between Reaſon 
and Speech, gave the ſame Name, that of Ash, to them Both. 
For the Word Acyos is taken in different Senſes, ſeverally to 
be determined by the difference of the Subject-Matters ſpoken 
of: ſometimes it ſignifies the Sentence of the Mind, pronouncing 
within her Self her Judgment (or Opinion) concerning the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any Two (or more) of her Ideas, 
on viewing them together: on other occaſions, it means the 
like Sentence of ſome Particular Mind, pronounced in Words out- 
wardly; which indeed ſeems to be the proper and Primary 
Senſe of the Word AD; the Other being metaphorical, and 
therefore Secondary. The ſame Word is uſed by Some of the 
Pythagorean and Platonic Philoſophers, in a Third Senſe more 
figurative till, to. ſignify That eſential Form, which is Common 
to all the Individuals of any One Species; ſuch Form being (as: 
it were) the outſpoken Sentence of the Sovereign Creative Mind, 
determining. or defining the Nature of thoſe Individuals, and: 
pronouncing it to be Such as he wills. Again, fince every Spe- 
cific Form in outward Nature is copied from ſome Idea within 
the Divine Mind, the Seat of all Original Ideas, on. this ac- 
count the Word , when the Epithet S«s divine is annexed 
to it, is by thoſe. Philoſophers uſed, in a Fourth Senſe, to 
ſignify That very Divine Mind, conſidered as viewing all thoſe 
his Ideas, with the true Relations of Each to Every Other, and. 
therefore pronouncing juſtly within Himſelf, concerning their Same- 
neſſes and their Differences. So that Acyes, to begin with the 
aſt and moſt ſublime Senſe of the Word, and thence to go 
backward" to the firſt and loweſt, ſignifys— Diuine Reaſon, —the 
Expreſſion of Divine Reaſon. by the Forms of Nature, — Human. 
Reaſon,—and. the Expreſſion of H uman HG: by Human Speech, 

on 
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or Words ſpoken. Thus are theſe Four Things ayz Acyor juſt 
Proportionals : for Words ſpoken have the ſame relation to Human 
Reaſon, as the Forms of Nature have to Divine Reaſon ; they are 
expreſs Images, or outward Repreſentations of Things inviſible, 
And the Proportion holds good evaaaat alternately : for Human 
Speech hath the ſame relation to That Divine Speech, Outward 
Nature, as Human Reaſon has to Divine Reaſon ; it is only fo far 
right and true, as it agrees with That, from which it is de- 
rived, and to which indeed its immediate Birth is owing, — 
With regard to Speech,—it has been before ſhown in this Note, 
that Speech is derived to Man from Nature. Now whatever is 
ſpoken, concerning General Things, in agreement with the 
genuine Appearances of Nature, muſt be true; becauſe all ſuch 
Appearances are Tranſcripts of the Divine Ideas and of their 
mutual Relations, which are eternal Truths; tha the Tranſcripts, 
it muſt be confeſſed, fall far ſhort of the Perfection of their 
Archetypes : but thoſe Ideas, when they ariſe in the Mind of 
Man, being obſcured by Images of Corporeal Things, and be- 
ing afterwards blended with falſe Fancys, the Offipring of thoſe 
Images, Man is apt to miſtake the real Nature of Things, to 
have his Mind filled with e Opinions, and conſequently, in 
ſpeaking his Mind, to ſay what is not true. With regard to 
Reaſon, —it will preſently be ſeen, proved by Plato, that Reaſon | 
in the Human Mind is immediately derived from Reaſon. in the 
Divine Mind : and this Original Reaſon is the only juſt Standard 
of Rectitude and Truth; whether we conſider Reaſon as an Ohe 
of Mind, or as the Power of viewing ſuch; Object. Conſidered 
as the Objef, Reaſon is the relation. of ſome: One Idea to ſome 
Other; — and accordingly, on the Subject of Quantity, ſuch a 
relation is by the Greek Mathematicians termed d, and by 
the Latins Ratio. Now in pure Mind Univerſal ſuch Reaſon © or 
relation is' an Eternal Truth. On the other hand, if we conſider 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon as a comprehen/ive Power, by which the Mind views Two 
or more Ideas at once, compares them together, and diſcerns 
how far they agree, and in what reſpects they differ, this Diſ- 
cernment is clear and unerring in That Mind alone, all whoſe 
Ideas are pure and perfect, — whoſe Power is conſtant Energy, — 
and whoſe Eye is Intellectual Light its Self, unobſtructed, 
unbroken, and unclouded by any of its Objects, being preſent 
to them all without the intervention of any Medium. But 
the Eye of Man's: Reaſon, how ſhort-ſighted and how weak it 
is, — thro What a, Medium of falſe Colourings, and with what 
interrupted G/ances, it diſcerns the few Objects to which it is 
directed, —and. how frequently therefore and how greatly May's 
Judgment errs, — is well known to every fair Mind, who has 


had Experience of her particular and private Self, and has con- 


verſed. with Univerſal Mind, with Truth and Right Reaſon, inti- 
mately as with Friends, yet modeſtly ' as a Diſciple with his 
Teachers, and ſimply as a Child with his Natural Parents, to 
whom he owes his Being and his Nurture. ——Hitherto we have 
conſidered Human Speech, as very diſtantly related to the Truth 
of Things and to Right Reaſon ; thro the gefefiive Medium of 
Corporeal Nature, from which the Faculty of Speech is derived; 
and thro the anſeitled Medium of Man's Private Reaſon, with 
which every Sentence ſpoken by Man is co/oured, In Either of 


theſe Views, Human Speech appears infinite 3. ſo various are 


Men's ſeveral Minds and Meanings; and as to Words, or Sounds 
Articulate, they are known to be withoit Number, — We ſhall 
now conſider Speech, as an Object of higher Dignity,—as imme- 
diately related to the Divine Mind, the Author of all. Corporeal 
Nature, and the Father of all rational and intellectual Light.— 


For Letters. ate analogous; to the Elements of. Body. As all Cor- 


poreal Forms, are compoſed from theſe Elements by Plaſtic Na- 
ture, thro various Mixtures and. Unions of the minute Particles 
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of Each, Each being infinitely diviſible; — ſo in every Lan- 
guage all the Wordt are by Man, their immediate Maker, com- 
poſed from Letters, in like manner, thro various Combinations, 
— Again; as Plaſtic Nature is but an Infirumental Agent in 
making her Compoſitions; and as She can make no new Ele- 
ments of Body, nor any way change the Eſſential Forms, or 
Qualitys, of the Few ſhe has to work on; for they are delivered 
into her hands, ready made by the great Creative Mind; - who, 
in making them, defigned all thoſe Forms, made out of them by 
Plaſtic Nature; and in purſuance of that Deſign, impreſſes on 
her continually his own Ideas for the Exemplar-Patterns of her 
Forms: whence it is, that the Kinds and Species of the innu- 
merable, the infinitely varying Individuals, are all numbered, 
aſcertained, and fixt, according to the Divine Ideas — juſt ſo is 
it with the Words of Man's making, the Elements of them are 
Few; and no Man, thro the Power of his Will, is able to 
increaſe the Number of theſe Elements, by making any new 
imple Articulations. The Animal Soul has here no forming 
Power; no Paſſions or Affections of this Soul vary the Motions 
of the articulating Organs: and tho theſe Organs are corporeal, 
and therefore come within the Province of Plaſtic Nature to 
frame them ;—and tho her Power, in framing the Organs of the 
Voice, (or of the Sound ifluing from the Mouth of any Animal 
whatever,) is bounded only by the Eſſential Form (or Specific 
Nature,) of each Animal, and has a Latitude, which is perhaps 
infinite, in varying the Voices, or Animal Sounds, of Individual 
yet has ſhe no more Power over the Organs of Articulation, 
than ſhe has over the Elements of all Compound-Bodys. Whether 
the Voice be ſtrong or weak, rough or ſmooth, deep or ſhrill, 
the Articulation of it, made by Every one of the Human Species 
in the pronouncing of any Letter, is the ſame, and performed 
by the /ame Motions of the Mouth and Tongue. — Conſidering 
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chen, that neither the Rational nor the Animal Part of Man's 
Soul can vary the ſimple Articulations of his Voice, — that Na- 
ture, in framing the Organs by which they are performed, 
has not her uſual Scope and ſportive Licence granted her,— 
and that nothing is here left to Chance,—we cannot but con- 
clude as follows ; — that thoſe Organs, by which every fingle 
Letter is pronounced di/tinfly, are as much the Work of the 
Supream Intelligent Creator, as Letters engraved are the Work 
of the Engraver: — that Nature, conſidered as acting without 
Intelligence and Deſign, has in This caſe, as well as in That 
of the Elementary Bodys, no other Office than that of a meer 
Inſirument, or Tool, in the directing hands of Mind and V 
dom — that theſe Elements of Speech were given originally to 
Man, ready made, as Materialt for Him to work up into Words; 
ſo that with regard to Letters, the Elements of Speech, Man 
has no other Office, than to diſcover this admirable Work of 
profound Deſign in the Great Creator; to diftingui/h it from his 
own Work, the Formation of Syllables and Words; to find out 
the Power of Each of theſe Letters, ſo as to perform That 
Work of his own the better; and to pronounce every Letter 
carefully and plainly, fo as to be. underſtood with cafe. —— 
Conſidering farther, that from Letters aroſe Words, expreſſive of 
Men's Ideas, and that from Words of various Sorts aroſe Lan- 
guage ;—that Language and Men's Ideas improved gradually to- 
gether ; — that from Both theſe Improvements aroſe, in time, 
the Inventions of every Art, the Diſcoverys in every Science, 
and laſtly, the Firſt Philoſophy, or the Knowlege (as far perhaps 
as attainable by Man) of the Cauſes and Principles of Things; 
—and that all theſe: noble Edifices are conſtructed from thoſe 
Primary Materials, the Elements of Speech, and are the natural 
Conſequences of Man's having the Facultys of Speech and Reaſon, 
which are inſeparable Companions; — we cannot but conclude 
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farther, that Man was de/gned for Sciences and Arts in the 
firſt place, for thoſe of Speaking and Reaſonmg, the Foundations 
of all the reſt ;—and laſtly, for thoſe, the Firſt 'in Value, and 
the Crown of them all, the Science of Good its Self, and the 
Art, thereon founded, of leading a happy Life. For, in pur- 
ſuance of theſe Deſigns, the gracious Dęſgner, being preſent 
within every Particular Mind, undraws the Curtain of Sen/e from 
before the Mental Eyes of all the real and diſintereſted Lovers 
of Science, and exhibits to them the pure Ideal Objects of their Love. 
Thus, for inſtance, we may find, near the End of this divine 
Dialogue, that he revealed to Secrates, (who, being perfectly free 
from every lower Attachment, was a thorowly fincere Lover of 
pure Trath,) the very and true Eſence of the Beautiful and the 
Good, It ſhould ſeem, that Orpheus, and thoſe allegorical Poets 
and myſtic Theologers, who followed his Doctrine, reaſoned 
after ſome ſuch manner, and concluded the Origin of Letters 
to. be Divine, when they taught, that Hermes was the Son of 
Jupiter, and was appointed by his Father to the Office, of 
conveying his Mind to favoured Mortals, ſo far as it concerned 
them. For by this Fable, we preſume, they meant to inſi- 
nuate,—that the Divine Ideas,” and thoſe Relations between them, 
Eternal Truths, are conveyed from the Mind Univerſal and Divine, 
to ſuch Men as will receive and ' honour them, by the means 
of Human Reaſon and Human Speech. For Both theſe Fa- 
cultys, being naturally connected, were perſonified together, 
under the Name of Hermes, by the Grecians; and by the Egyp- 
tians, under the Name of Thenuth. But the People laſt men- 
tioned, thro extream Veneration. for their ancient Princes, Le- 
giſlators, and national Benefafors, gave them ſeverally the fame 
Names, which they had before given to their Gods, the perſo- 
nified Parts and Powers f Nature; attributing to them ſeverally 
the ſame Divine Excellencys, according to the Virtues for 
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which they were renowned. Thus to One of their remote 
Anceſtors, renowned for Arts, and eſpecially for Elaguence, they 
aſcribed the Invention of Letters, and gave him the Name of 
Theuth. From this Part of the Egyptian Archeology,” the Athe- 
nian Philoſopher, who was well acquainted with it, took oc- 
caſion to propoſe his pretended Doubt concerning the Origin 
of Letters, whether it was Divine, or whether it was Human. 
And now in full Light may. appear the ſingular Propriety of 
this Inſtance, the Diſcovery of Letters, for the Purpoſe of ſhow- 
ing the Progreſs of the Mind from Infinite to One.—For if we 
reſolve Speech, 'or Sound Articulate, into the Matter of it, and 
the Form, we find Human Voice to be the Matter, and the 
Articulation of that Voice to be the Form. If we begin our 
Progreſs from farther back, we find Human Voice its Self, infi- 
nite as it is, reſolvable into Matter and Form; the Matter of 
it being Air, iſſuing from the Lungs, and formed, or modified, 
by the Larynx. If we advance forward, we find, that Speech, 
the Compound of Voice and Articulation,” is infinite in its: Self; 
but, that Words ſet Bounds and give Forms to it, different in 
different Countrys, and among different People. If we pro- 
ceed farther fill, and reſolve Mord (which, like the Individual 
Beings of Nature, cannot be numbered, into their Matter and 
their Form, we find the Elementary Parts of Speech to be the 
Matter, from which Every Word is compoſed, and the Mean» 
ing of Each particular Word to be the Form of that Word, — 
a Form, however, Which is not ſertled and permanent, till it be 
looked on as the: Repreſtutarive of ſome Idea which is common 
to all Minds, — Thus we find, that, in ſearching after the na- 
ture of Speech and Language, we go on, juſt as we do in our 
Inquirys into any Part of Outward Nature we travel all the 


Way thro Infinituae, till we atrive at thoſe Borders of the Land 
of en hem we have a Prgſpelt, on the one hand, of the 
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before ; and am at no Loſs to apprehend, What 
relation Each of the Subjects, about which he has 
ſpoken, has to the Other. But as to that Ar- 

„ ahi nigen ticle, 


component Elements of Things, — on the other hand, of their 
Species and Genera; — a Proſpect, terminating in that Highe/ 
Genus, UNIVERSAL MinD,—the ſole Cauſe of the Common Bond 
or Connection between All things, — or, to ſpeak metaphorically, 
(and perhaps it is impoſſible to ſpeak otherwiſe of Things 
Divine,) the Ubiquitary. Center, in which the. ſeveral Virtues and 
Powers of Nature meet; as from thence continually they iſſue 
forth, extending around thro All things, uniting All, and 
making them to be in a manner One only Thing. But theſe great 
Truths we ſhall ſee repreſented by Metaphors the moſt adequate 
perhaps and juſt, in the latter Part of the ; preſent Dialogue. 
—Our Readers, we preſume, will now think it high Time to 
put an End to this Note; for the exorbitant Length of which 
we have no better Appology to make, than by aſſuring them, 
that 'twill leſſen the Number of Notes to follow, and ſerve to 
explain, as well as we are able, many, ſubſequent Paſſages in 
this Dialogue: to This Note therefore, when we come to thoſe 
Paſſages, twill be ſufficient to refer, 


| 19 Philebus, it ſeems, did not comprehend, 3 Mfigſical Sound 
was One and Many, ſo elearly, as he underſtood, how Speech was 
One, tho Words were infinite. —The illiberal and ungentle Man- 
ners of the Sophifts, in Plato's Dialogues, ſhow them not to have 
had the moſt liberal Education: and perhaps the: intention of 
this Paſſage is to confirm that Fact. 59 

% The Connexion between the Science of Mufick; add; the 
Science of Grammar, may be ſeen in Note 90. The Mean- 
| ing 
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ticle, in which his Argument on the Firſt of thoſe 


Subjects e to Me to be defective, I am at a 
Loſs ſtill “. 


SOCRATES, | 
To know, What thoſe Inſtances are to the Pur- 
poſe “*; is not This your Meaning? 


PHTLERBVUsõ. 
Juſt ſo. This very Thing it is, that Protarchus: 
and my Self are all this While in ſearch of. 


SocRATES. 


In ſearch ſtill, do you lay, when you are juſt now 
arrived at it? 


ing of this Paſſage: may include alſo the relation, which the 
Words of an Ode, or Poem ſung, have to the Mick; that is, to the 
Harmony and the Meaſure : for all Ears, tolerably good, are ſen- 


ſible that the bet and the Dion ought to be adapted to 
each other. 


u For Socrates had abe oem What relation Either of thoſo 


Subjects, Mufick and Grammar, has to the Point in, controverſy, 
See before, in Page 157. : 


In the Greek, al gos tres TAUT sgl; What is ol This ta 
the Verſe ?—a Saying, which ſeems. to have grown into a Pro- 
verb, from its being frequently repeated by ſome of the People, 
on finding the Harangues of the Rhapſodiſts, in their Inter- 
pretations of the Ferſes of Homer, ſo frequently quite forergn 
to. the Poet's Meaning. 


PriLERUS.. 


wo PHI L E Bu S. 


| PHILEBUS. 
How ſo? 9 3 
SOCRATES, 

Was not the Point, originally in Diſpute between 
us, This, —whether Wiſdom or Pleaſure was th more 
eligible ? 

PHILEBU.S, 

Certainly it was. 

SockArT Es. 

And do we not admit, That Each of them is One 
Thing ? 

PHiLEBUS. 

Without doubt. | 


SOCRATES. 


Now then. muſt come this Queſtion, ariſing natu- 
rally from what was ſaid, a little before the mention of 
Muſick and Grammar **,—In what way, (or by what 
diviſion,) are Wiſdom and Pleaſure, each of them, 
One and Many ? or how is it, that Neither of them 
breaks into infinite multitude directly; but that Each 
contains ſome certain Number, before it paſs into 


Infinity ? 
723 See before, in Pages 82, and 83. 
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Upon no trivial Queſtion, O Philebus! on a ſudden 
has Soctates, after having led us a large round- 
about way, I know not how, thrown us. And now 
conſider, Which of Us Two ſhall anſwer to the 
Queſtion he has propoſed. Twould be ridiculous 
in Me, who have undertaken the ſupport of your 
Argument, to make an abſolute Revolt, on account of 
my Diſability in regard to the preſent Queſtion ; and 
ſo to remit over again to You the Taſk of giving 
an Anſwer to it: but I think, twould be much 
more ridiculous, for Both of us to fail. Conſider 
then, what we ſhall do in this caſe, where Socrates 
ſeems to interrogate us concerning the Species of 
Pleaſure ; — whether it is diviſible into different 
Species, or not; and, if it be, what is the Number 
of theſe Species; and how they differ in. their Na- 
ture: and the like Queſtions he ſeems to put to us, 
concerning Know lege and Intelligence. 


| COB. 
Your Conjetture - is perfectly right, O Son of 
Callias! And, if we are not able to anſwer to theſe 
Queſtions upon every Monad **, as to its Likeneſs '**, 


124 Meaning every Subordinate Genus, and every Species, in any 
Subject, taken. in hand to manage, or to ſpeak on. 


Sameneſs, 
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Sameneſs ***, and Contrariety „ unleſs, I ſay, we 
can do- This, — the Inftances, juſt now- produced, 
have ſhown, that None of us, in any Matter we had 
to handle, would ever be of any Worth at all“. 


| PrRoTA RCHUS. 


The Caſe, O Sotrams ! ſeems in iebe to 1 not 
very different from Your Repreſentation of it. 
Well, 'tis certainly a Fine Thing to know All 
things, for a Wiſe and Prudent Perſon *” : but, I 
think, the Beſt Thing, next to That, is for a 

7 | MN. Man 


125 The Likeneſs of One Monad to Amber regards their Com: 


mon Genus; for thro This it is, that They are alike. 


126 The Samene/s of any Monad regards the Species of it; 
for 'tis in Every one of Theſe, that the Genus is the Same. 
To ſee Likeneſs in all the Species of any Genus, and a Samenęſt 
running thro them all, ſhows a Knowlege of that Genus, which 
in common they partake of, 


127 The Contrariety of any Monad to Some Other regards b 
One certain Species under the ſame Genus; —a Species, from which 
rt. differs more, than it differs from Auy Other of the ſame 
Genus. To ſee therefore ſuch a Contrariety between any T Wo 
Species, implys a Knowlege of All the Species co-ordinate. 


n See before in Page 1 56. 


That the word Every, in what Socrates ſaid laſt, concern- 


ing the neceſſity of thorow Knowlege, hho all the Subjegts 
6 | of 
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Man not to be ignorant of Himſelf . With what 
Deſign / 1 have now ſaid This, I ſhall proceed to 
tell you n. This Converſatifi O Socrates you have 
. Bf e, granted 


of 8 Nen \ diflinith,—that,; is, oh One particular Subject 
whatever, — is evident from the very ſtrong Expreſſion, with 
which he concludes that Sentence. And the immediate Aſſent 
to it, given by Protarchus, ſhows that he underſtood it rightly. 
But preſently - after, ludicrouſly affecting to miſapprehend it, he 
ſuppoſes, that the word Every, in that Sentence, was meant to 
include all the Genera and Species of All things. In confirming, 
therefore, the ſuppoſed Judgment of * Socrates, and extolling 
Univerſal and perfect Knowlege, he ſubjoins very juſtly the Re- 
ftrition, which occaſions the preſent Note; [becauſe Knowlege,- if 
not accompanied with Moral Wiſdom and true Prudence, is often 
hurtful. (See the Second Alcibiades, page 82.) The Reſtriction 
alſo, in this place, ſeryes Two particular Purpoſes ; it prepares 
us for the being told of Something. more valuable to Man 
than Nuowlege; and it connects what Socrates had been ſaying, 
on That Subject, with what is next to follow. 1 « 

139 The Excellence, ſpoken of by Protarchus in this Seftence; 
as the higheſt, is either the incommunicable Property of the 
Supreme Mind; or, if it be imparted to any Particular Minds, it 
can only be to Such, as are greatly ſuperior to the Human. 
Whether it be indeed the bighe/t Excellence (or Beſt Thing) ab- 
ſolutely, or whether it be inferior to ſome Other, is offered to 
our conſideration afterward : but, ſince the profeſſed Subject of 
this Dialogue extends no farther, than to inquire What is Beſt 
relatrvely to Man, Plato ſlides again into his Subject by this 
eaſy and gentle Way: at the ſame time it gives him an opportunity 
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granted to us all, and have given your ſelf up to 
us, for the Purpoſe of inveſtigating What is the Beſt 
of Human Goods. For when Philebus had ſaid, 
that it conſiſted in Pleaſure, and Delight, and Joy, 
and all things of the like nature, You oppoſed him 
on this Point, and ſaid; it conſiſted not in Theſe 
things, but in Thoſe, which we often repeat. the 
Mention of; and we are right in ſo doing, that 
the Opinions on each fide, being 1 freſh in our 
enen 1 the more LIT be ex *. You 

» 1 "hs: 


of inGovating? 'Fhis Truth,—that "A Knowlege of our Seluet, and 
the Knowlege of our Chief Good, ** inſeparable. see Note 752 
to the Fit Alcibrades. = 
1 Protarchus ſays This, becauſe he is ſenſible, that his high 
Commendation of Self- Knowlege might ſeem to be introduced im- 
properly, and without a fit occafion: In theſe Days it may 
ſeem ſo. ſtill, notwithſtanding the Account he gives. of -his De- 
fign in it. For the Relation, which it has to the Subject of 
this Dialogue, can be diſcovered by Thoſe only, to whom: 
the great Truth, mentioned at the end of the preceding Note, 
readily occurs. . But in that philoſophic. Age and Country, 
the Connexion was perhaps eaſily ſeen: Socrates, to whom Pro- 
tarchus addreſſed his Speech, muſt have underſtood: the allu- 
fion therein to a principal Doctrine of his own: and tis pro- 
bable, that all the younger Part of the Company had before 
heard Socrates diſcourſing on that very Subject. 


132 It was neceſſary, that Plato, in this Dialogue, ſhould, for 
the fake of his Readers, . the Points in controverſy between 
Socrates 
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then, it ſeems, ſay, what 1 ſhall be right in a gain 


repeating, that Mind, Science, Underſtanding, Art, 
and whatever is allyed to them, are better Things 


than Pleaſure with Her Allys; and therefore, that 
the N not of Thefe, but of thoſe Greater 


Socrates and Philebus. And yet, on tins other hand, the doing 
of this-, neceſſary Thing, muſt ſeem, at beſt, ſuperfluous' and 
idle, to Thoſe who. conſider this Dialogue as the Author of it 
would chuſe to have it conſidered, as the Tranſcript. of a real 
Converſation, For it commences immediately after a long 
Diſpute between thoſe very ſame Perſons, Socrates and Phitebur, 
on the very Points, here litigated. To this Reaſon, for leaving 
out a Recital of thoſe Points, it may be added, that the, Diſ- 
pute had been carried on hitherto, in a dogmazica! way, by 
proofleſs and bare Aſſertions, and that in Theſe, the Sentiment: 
of each Party muſt often have been repeated; fo that, to pro- 
poſc the Queſtion over again, at full length, in this argumenta- 
tive Part of the Converſation, muſt be troubleſome and tire- 
ſome to the ſuppoſed Audience of the former Part, the GHertive. 
Plato therefore, to give the neceſſary Information to his Readers, 
without violating the Decorum of the Dialogue, has contrived to 
make a Repetition of the Sentiments of Socrates and Philebus 
appear not unneceſſary, by introducing a new Antagoniſt to So- 
crates, and thus beginning the Diſpute de novo. Not content 
with This, he has found means, in the Paſſage now before us, 
to ſtate the Queſtion once more, for the ſake of renewing it in 
his Reader's. Mind, after a long ſeeming Digrefſion, and at the 


ſame time to make a ſufficient. Apology for it to the ſuppoſed 
Auditors of the whole Converſation. 


333 | Goods 
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Goods ought to the Object of our Aim. Now theſe 
Poſitions being laid down ſeverally on each fide, as 
Subject-Matters of our Debate, We in a jocoſe way 
threatened, that we would not ſuffer you to go home 
quietly, before it was brought to a fair Determina- 
tion. You complied, and promiſed us to contribute 
all you could towards the accompliſhment of that 
End as. We inſiſt therefore, that, as Children ſay, 
you muſt not take away again what is fairly given. 


"FEY. 


But in the preſent 1 I forbear W ng in Your 


uſual way. | 


- 
o - o 1 9 — 


13 Plato, in this Paſſage, which has a Retroſpect to 1668 ſup- 
poſed prior and unwritten Part of the Converlition, imitates the 
Conduct of Dramatick Poets in their T ragedys. | For, a well- 
formed Tragedy being the mimetic Repreſentation of ſome Jinght 
important Action, if this Action was connected with any antece- 
dent Circumſtances of Things or Perſons, it was neceſlary, that 


the Poet ſhould give a Narration of theſe Circumſtances, in the- 


SH % or Firſt Part of his Drama, to make the Whole of 1 
eaſily intelligible. And the moſt artful Way of doing this, — 


a Way, taken by every good Dramatic Poet, — is to put that 


Narration into the Mouth of ſome Perſon of his Drama; by 
making an Occaſion. for him to recount what lie Had done, 


and to repeat what he had aid; previous to the, Opening of 
the Scene then preſent. Plato has taken the ſame Way, and. 
wich ſo much Art, as to make this Recital of the Engagement, 
entered into by Socrates, to appear quite natural. And the Re- 


cital- is neceſſary, becauſe That Engagement is laid down as. the 
Foundation, or Occafion,. of this Dramatic Dialogue. 


3 3 1 SOCRATES. 
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' SockaTEs. 
What way do} you mean ? 


PrRoTARCHUS. 

Bringing us into Straits and Embarraſſments *; — 
propounding Queſtions, to which we ſhould not be 
able, on the ſudden, to give a proper Anſwer. For 
we are not to imagine, that our preſent Inquiry is 
brought to a Concluſion, , meerly becauſe All of Us 

are at a Loſs what to anſwer. If therefore We are 
unable to extricate our Selves from theſe Difficultys '35 
You muſt help, us out; for ſo you promiſed. Com 
ſider then what to do on this occaſion; whether to 
| diſtinguiſh Pleaſure and Knowlege, each of them, into 
their proper Species; or whether to paſs it by, if you 
chooſe to take a different Way, and can find ſome 
other Means of geciding the Matter, now ee ted 
between us., | 
Soebar. 
No Harm then need I be afraid of, any longer, to) 
my Self, ſince you haye ſaid This “. For your: 


134 See the Meno, page 98. 
'35 Thoſe concerning the Species of Pleaſure and' of W 


136 Alluding to thoſe jocular Threats, employed by the young 
Gentlemen, then in the Lycæum, and; gathered around Socrates, 
to engage him in this Dialectic Inquiry. See. page 112. 


4% aan leaving 
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leaving to my own Choice, what Ways and Means 
to make uſe of, frees me from all Apprehenſions on 
my own private account. But, to make it ſtill eaſier 


to me, ſome God , I think, has r . to 
my remembrance. 


. PROTARcRHus. | 
How do you mean ? What. Things? 


SOCRATES. 


Having formerly heard, either in a Dream, or 
broad awake u, certain Sayings, I have them now 
again preſent to my Mind; —Sayings concerning Plea- 
ſure and Knowlege, that Neither of them is, of its 
Self, Good, but ſome Third Thing, different from 
Both of thoſe, and better than Either. Now if This 
ſhould diſcover itſelf to us clearly, Pleafure is then 
to be diſmiſſed from any Pretenftons to the Victory. 
For we ſhould then no longer expect to find, that 


737 See the Greater Hippias, Note 70. and the F Alcibiades, 


Notes 268 and 269. 


133 That is, — whether he had only had a vifonary Notion, 
or fanciful Conceit, of what was the Chief Good of Man, — 
or whether, freed from Senſe and Imagination, (by which the 
Judgment is fettered, no leſs than the Outward Senſes are by 
Sleep,) his Mind was Zhen thorowly awakened to the Conſciouſ- 


neſs of her real Self, and of her true Nature, when the Idea of 
True Good firſt aroſe within him. 


Pleaſure | 
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Good ? Muſt it of neceſſity be sr % or may 
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pleaſure and Good are the Same Thing: or how ſay 


vou? | | 
PrRoOTARCHUS. 
Juſt ſo. | 


SOCRATES, 


We ſhall have no Occaſion then, in My opinion, 
for diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Species of Pleafure. - 
And in the Progreſs of our Inquiry 'twill appear 
more evidently ftill, that I am in the right. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


Haring begun ſo Happily, proceed and finiſh with 
the ſame Succels. 


SOCRATES. 


Let us, farſt, agree upon a few. little Points be- 
hde. 


Se: 9. 


What are Thoſe? 


SOCKATES.. 
In what Condition or State of Being is the Sovereign 


it want Perfection * 


239 In the Greek, — 8 — concernin g which Word, ſee 
Note 35, toward the End. — Three Chara&erifticks of the Sovereign. 
Good, Whatever it be, are aſcertained, in what. now follows. 


3 PROTARCHUS.. 
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Protakcnvs. © 


Of all thingy, O Socrates! it is this moſt Per- 
ten, 0 0 Ne 
ne Socnarks. 


| Wet) JOY; 
149 In the Greek, —re Acc. —the v is here uſed. ir in a. PEcu- 
liar and philoſophical Senſe, to- be explained only from, the 
ancient Diviſion of Good Things into Two Kinds ,—into, Such, as 
are good on their own account, or eligible for their own ſakes ; 
of which Kind is Health of Body ;—and Others, which are good 
only as they conduce to the attainment of thoſe Goods of the 
Firſt Kind; of this Latter Kind are Medicines for the ſate of 
Health. — A Third Kind of good Things, (namely, Such as are- 
defirable on their own account as Ends, and at the ſame time 
are deſirable as Means to attain farther Good,) ſeems to have 
been added by Some of the Pythagoreans : but this Addition was 
not received by Plato, nor by Ariftotle. _Andcindeed theſe middle 
Goods (for ſo they may be called, as they partake of. the 
nature of Ends and the nature alſo of Means,) make not a 
diſtinct Kind, but are comprehended in the Firft. Kind; as will 
appear from conſidering the Anſwer of Protarchus to the Que/- 
tion, here put to him by Socrates. 


141 In the Greek, —TeatwretoY, — To this Sovereign Good alone 
the Stoichs allowed the Attribute of rt N, — 32 word, which 
Cicero very juſtly interprets by the Latin word * abſolutum ; = = 
accordingly, to this Sovereign Good alone they gave the Name 
of Tg>0s End, as being the only End of Man xaTte gu acccord- 
ing to his nature: and to be thorowly conſiſtent with © ther- 
ſelves, and to avoid all partial Objections to their Doctrine, — 
all Objections, which attacked not tlie t Syſtem of it at 


Once, 
", 
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once they denied even the Attribute of good to all things com- 
monly called good, if znferiour to this Good Supreme; at the ſame 
time, however, allowing them the Preference to things contrary, 
and admitting them to be e/igih/? of themſelves; as Health, 
Peace, Liberty, perſonal and civil: to theſe Things, which are 
commonly conſidered as compleat Ends abſolutely deſirable, the 
Stoicks, who were of all Philoſophers perhaps the moſt confitent 
in their Tenets, and the moſt accurate in their Terms, gave the 
Name of uToreAides, that is, Subordinate Ends, or rather, Obje&ts 
of Purſuit in ſubordination to the End. Tis eaſy to perceive, 
that the diſagreement in this _ caſe, between Plato and the 
Stoicks, is meerly verbal; as it is indeed in moſt other Points 
wherein they ſeem to differ: at the ſame time 'twill be ad- 
' mitted, that, if the Szozcks uſe expreſſions, philoſophically more 
accurate than Plato, this Philoſopher ſpeaks more intelligibly to 
common Apprehenfions. Ariſtotie herein follows his Maſter's 
manner of exprefling himſelf: for, on this very Subject of 
things good, he ſpeaks of Ends & ride imperfect; he ſpeaks 
of Ends, purſuable for their own ſakes, as being reh reg 
more perfect, than the purſuable for the ſake of ſomething 
elſe; and he ſpeaks of That End, which is TiAworaroy 
the moſt perfect of all. By Andronicus, the Paraphraft of his 
Nicomachean Ethicks, This is called ro #9aroy v the Ultimate 
End; by Euſtratius, the Greek Commentator on that Treatiſe, 
it is called rarrt Nene all- perfect; and by Cicero it is called init 
bonorum, — bonorum ultimum, — extremum, — ſummum. — To this 
all- perfect End, the Sovereign Good, the Pythagoreans and Arifto- 
tle gave the Name of edi Happineſs : for, that the Ancients 
underſtood This. to be the Meaning of that Term, appears from 
this Paſſage of Stobæus, in Eclog: Ethic: Cap. 3. Ty efaimoriay 
cr νν,jZun Th v Agyeo ͤſc. of. apyain]. wiamoric I" £51 To 
g &v To ig, 1 To uνjE—?cꝛͤ . TOy aya%or, & T0 . x They 
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SOCRATES. 


| Well; and is it alſo ſufficient '* 7 


PRO TAR CHs. 


Without doubt: and in this en it excells all 
other Things. 


SOCRATES. 


But farther ; This alſo, I preſume, is of all things 
the moſt neceſſary to ſay of it, that Every Being, to 


the Ancients] /ay, that Happineſs and the [ultimate] End are 
Hnonimous Terms. Now Happineſs is the Beſt Thing in [human] 
Life, or the Greateſt or moſt Excellent of Good Things. — And. 
concerning this Fit Characteriſtick of the Sovereign Good, 
Ariſtotle himſelf, in Ethic: Nicom: L. 10, C. 6, thus writes, 
Aare, ws cri, eTepe xapy awiggneya, Y Tis eud,ðlias : 
r & ap airy. Every thing, as I may ſay,” except Happineſs, we: 
chooſe for the ſake of ſomething elſe : for [of all our Aims] * 
pineſt is the End. 


142 That is, ſufficient to make. thoſe Beings happy, who par- 
take of it.— This Attribute of the Sovereign Good, this Second. 
Characteriſticb of it, is recogniſed as ſuch by Ariftotle in theſe 
words, — To TeActov ayaſy avrapyes avar loxas The perfect [or 
final] Good is, we think, ſelf=ſufficient. Ethic: Nicom: L: 1, C. 73 
and The /el/-ſufficient is preſently afterwards defined to be, 
, N,, apr Kai. aigeTay Told Toy ſoiov,, rai prdevos bud 
that which, unaccompanied and left alone, ſuffices to make Life: 
eligible and in want of nothing: — a Definition exactly agreeable 
to the Senſe, in which Plata here uſes the word {txaror,, as will 
preſently be ſeen. Ad | 2A 
3 whom 
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whom it is known , ſeeks it intently; as chooſing 
the poſſeſſion of it above All things; and indeed 


caring 


143 The Third and laſt CHaracteriſticł of Good, here mentioned, 
—namely, that tis the chief Object of Defire,—is to be under- 
ſtood in a Senſe different, from what is meant in the ancient 
Definition of Good, — that tis That, which All things [all Beings, in 
all their Actions and Operations] aim.at.—For in this Definition, 
Good is to be taken in a general and indefinite Senſe; the aiming 
at it is attributed to All Beings, whatever be their Nature; and 
the Good, which they ſeverally aim at, is of different Kinds, 
reſpectively ſuited to their ſeveral Natures, But in the Paſſage 
of Plato, now before us, the aiming at Good is attributed to 
ſuch Beings only, as have the Knowlege of it; and the Good, 
profeſſedly here meant, is the Chief Good of One only. Kind of 
Being, namely, the Rational. — Ari ;ftotle,- in like manner, attri- 
butes the capacity of being happy to no Beings but, Such as 
are endued with Rational Souls. For Happineſs, in His Judg- ? 
ment, is ſeated only in Souls, energiſing [that is, moving within 
themſelves, and operating without] conformably to That Virtue 
which is the moſt excellent in Human Life ;—namely, the Virtue 
of Man, as he is a rational and ſocial. Being. — Thus we may 
obſerve, - that, in giving us the Three Characteriſticks of Good, 
here noted, Plato and Ariſtotle are agreed. We make this Ob- 
ſervation, to pave the Way for more ſuch in ſome of the ſub- 
ſequent Notes, ſerving to prove how well theſe great Maſters 
in the Science of Good agree in all their Notions concerning it, n 
however they may differ in their Expreſſions. For thoſe three | 
Characteriſticks of the Sovereign Good are not the only peculiar 
Propertys of it; ſeveral others have been juſtly enumerated by 
C c 2 | Mr. 
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caring for no Other Things, — except Such as are con- 
ſtantly attended with the Enjoyment of that Supream 
Good . 


PROrARcHus. 


Mr. Harris, in his fine Dialogue: concerning Happineſs ;. and ſome 
others, differing in Terms at leaſt, will be noted by Plats. 
himſelf in the latter Part of this. Philebus. But the Three, juſt 
now pointed oyt, are decifive enough to ſhow, that neither 
Knowlege- nor Pleaſure can be the Sovereign Good of Man, be- 
cauſe they are Both wanting in every one of thoſe characteriſtick 
Marks; and to prove This, is all which. is aimed at in this 


Part of the Dialogue. 


144 Plato's own Words are theſe. 505 7 arvrehe hi0 & 

c r N, ¶ſc: anorehaperas]. — The r, ννν,ẽ mw wyador Con- 
fummation of all Good, meant in the Laſt Words of this Paſſage, 
is the Sovereign Good or Happineſs: of Man: and if this $06- 
vereign Good, according to Plato, conſiſt in Virtue, it follows, 
that thoſe dnroreaguere, which are meant in' the Firſt Words of 
this Paſſage, muſt be virtuous: (honeſt and good): Actions per. 
formed, and virtuous Defigns accompliſhed. For, juſt, ſo, Thoſe 
who place their End, the Conſummation' of all Good, in Plas 
ſure, have no Concern- or Care for any T hing beſide; ex- 
cepting thoſe Things, or thoſe Peſigns, the paſſeſſing or the 
accompliſhing of which is. accompanied with the Attainment 
of This their End. Ariſtotle, in Ethic: Nirom: L. 1, C. 8, 
writing on this very Subject, giveth the ſame Meaning to the 
word eToreaav, Which is here given it by Plato.—If then we 
have interpreted the preſent. Paſſage rightly, —- and if only 
Virtue can juſtify her Claim to thoſe Characters of the Sovereign 
Good, which are before noted as. Marks to. aſcertain. it, —'twill 
. 
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be found, that Plato placeth a Man's. Poſſeſion of this Good in 
his being poſſeſſed of Virtue, —in having his Mind furniſhed with 
Virtuous Habits, naturally productive of Virtuous Actions, — Actions, 
growing up, and attaining their full Perfection, amore)epera, 
together with thoſe Habits. — We take this occaſion to obſerve, 
that Ariftotle, when he placeth the Effence of all and every 
Virtue in Habits of the Soul, (that is, in the Soul's firm and 
ſure holding. or poſſeſſing of Virtue,) exactly agrees with Plato.: 
for, according to Ari/totle, virtuous Habits, acquired, as they are, 
only by virtuous Energys and Aclions, become, after they are 
acquired, Cauſes, in their turn, of all the virtuous Energys and 
Actions, performed in future, and then, but not till. then, per- 
formed with perfect Eaſe. See Ethic: Nicom: and the excellent 
Greek Paraphraſt thereon, in L. 2, C. 2.—On this occaſion alſo 
we may obſerve, that Ariſtotlès Definition of Happineſs ſuppoſes 
Virtue to be the Sovereign Good of Man.. For on this Sup- 
poſition depends the Validity of his Reaſoning, to prove that 
Human Happineſs. conſiſts. in energiſing agreeably to [the Rules of] 
Virtue: becauſe. no other Thing than the actual Enjoyment of 
Man's Sovereign Good, whatever. it be, can conſtitute a Man's 
Happineſs. If then Man's Sovereign Good be Virtue, —if Virtue be 
always operative, —and if ſhe always operates, under the diĩrec- 
tion of Moral Wiſdom, to the conſcientious and affectionate 
Diſcharge of: all Moral Dutys, unimpeded by Pain or Pleaſure, 
—it follows, that the free Ezergy of Man's Rational Soul, whilſt 
he is a#ually, employed, in diſcharging thoſe Dutys, is the ac- 
tual Enjoyment of his. Sovereign Good, gives him pure Pleaſure,, 
unmixed with Pain, and alone makes his Happineſs. For, to. add 
one obſervation more, on this ſole account it. is, that Ariſtotle 
deems. a. moderate Share in the Goods ꝙ Fortune neceſſary to the 
perſetlion of human Happineſs, — Us, that they furniſh Good Men 
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PROTARCHUS. 


There is no poſlibility of contradicting This. 


SOCRATES. 


Now then, let us conſider and judge of the Life 
of Pleaſure, and the Life of Knowlege: and to do 
this the better, let us view them, Each apart from 
the Other. | 

PrROTARCHUS. 


How do you mean ? 


SOCRATES. 


Thus; let us ſuppoſe a Life of Pleaſure, unac- 
companied by Knowlege ; and, on the othex hand, 
a Life of Knowlege, unaccompanied by Pleaſure. 
For, if Either of them be the Sovereign Good, it 
muſt be compleat and ſufficient, in want of no Aid 
from any other Quarter. But, if Either of them 
ſhould appear to be Indigent of avebt;, or Inſuffi- 
cient, we are no longer to imagine This to 5:0 that 
Real and True Good: we are in ſearch of. We 


: 


Pers saust 
In ſuch a caſe, how could we? 


with the Means of diſcharging every Pats: and of eee 
every Virtue: as may be ſeen in Erbic: Nicom: L. 16, C. 9. 


SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES, 


| Shall we then examine their Pretenſions thus ſe- 
parately making your own Mind the * 


PzxoTarCUYUS, 


With all my he heart. 


n 
Auen hn to My Queſtions. 


„er US. 
Propoſe them. 


SOCRATES. 


Would vou, Protarchus, accept the Offer, were it 


made you, to live all your Life with a Senſe and 
Feeling of Pleaſures the moſt exquiſite 


PROTARCHUS. 


Undoubtedly. Why not ? 


SOCRATES. 


Suppoſe you were in full poſſeſſion x this Good, 


would you not think, that Something beſide was till 
wanting to you ? 


 PROTARCHUS:.. 


I certdiid ſhould not. 


SOCRATESs 
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SOCRATES. 


Conſider now, whether you would not want to have 
4 juſt Diſcernment of Things in which you are inte- 
reſted, and to have true Notions, and to reaſon on 
them rightly, and to exerciſe other Powers of the 
Mind “, near of Kin to thoſe; at leaſt, whether 
you would not want to /ee ſomething. 


ProTARCHUS. 


Why ſhould I) when I had, in a manner, All 
things, in having continual Joy? 


SOCRATES. 


Living thus then continually all your Life, ok 
the moſt exquiſite Pleaſures give you any Joy? 


PrROTARCHUS, 
Why not ? 
SOCRATES, | 
Having neither Mind, nor Memory, nor Knowlege, 
nor true Opinion“, — in the firſt place, of this very 
thing, your having o Joy, you muſt of neceſſity be 


145 Memory, and right Opinions, or juſt Thoughts of Things, 
are particularly meant in this place ; as will appear from what 
immediately follows; and alſo by comparing this Paſſage with 
the profeſſed Hypotheſis of Socrates, as ſtated by himſelf in 
the Beginning of this Dialogue. See Pages 36 and 38. - 


1gnor ant, 
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ignorant, and unable to ſay whether you then had any 


Joy, or not, being void of. all. juſt Po or 
Knowlege of things preſent. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
I muſt. 3 
e S 0OcRAT ES. 

Being alſo void of Memory, twould be impoſſible 
for you to- remember, that you ever had any Joy; or 
to preſerve even the leaſt Memorial of, a Joy then 
preſent : wanting alſo right Opinion, you could not 
ſo much as think you had any Joy, tho in the midſt 
of it: unable alſo to regſon or draw conſequences, 
you could not poſſibly conclude, that ever you ſhould 
have any Joy to come. Thus you would live the Life, 
not of a Man, but of a Sea-Sponge, or of an Oyſter. 


Are theſe things ſo? or ought we to think Other- 
wiſe concerning them? bs 


146 We have followed Ficinus and Grynæus in attributing this 
Speech intirely to Socrates. With this agrees the Firſt Baf/ 
Edition of the Original. Aldus, however, and Stephens break 
the Sentence juſt in this place, and put the word a true 
in the mouth of Protarchus. Who are in the right, appears 
from the neceſſity of adding to the word Sa- either the 
Epithet «AyS#, as in the next Sentence of Socrates, or the 
Epithet 665%, as in the Beginging of the Dialogue: for no 
man ever ſuppoſed it 4 Good T, bing to have any ſort of Opinions, 
or any other than ſuch as are right and true. 

D Porak- 
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Proranchus. 


A Life of meer Pleaſure muſt be such, as You 
have deſcribed it. 


< 


SOCRATES. © 
Do we think then, that ſuch a Life is eligible? 


 Prothrenvs,' 
The Deſcription of it, O Socrates | has fitenced 1 me 
intirely for the preſent. 


» Socrares, 
Nay; let us not ſhrink fo ſoon from purſuing 


our Inquirys ; but proceed to the conſideration of that 
other Life, the Life of Mind. N os 


PRoOTARCHUS. 


What Kind of Liv is That ? 


/ 


Narr be 


Let us conſider, whether Any of us would chook: 
to live with a juſt Difcernment, and a right Under- 
ſtanding of things, and with Science, and a perfect Me- | 
mory of all things; but without partaking of Pleaſure, 
whether great or ſmall; and on the other hand, 
without partak ing of Pain; ; wholly exempt frond" all 


F celings of either Kind. | 
PROTAR- 


EBU av 
PRO TARcRHUs. 


To Me, O Socrates ! Neither, of theſe Lives appears 
eligible; ; and I think never would appear ſo to any 
other man. 


SOCRATES, | 


What think you of a Middle Life, where Both of 


them are mixed together—a Life, compoſed of the 
other Two? 


| | PrRoTARCHUS.. I | 
Compoſed of . Pleaſure: do you mean, on the one 
hand, of a right Underſtanding alſo and a juſt Diſ- 
cernment, on the other hand ? 


SOCRATES, 


Juſt ſo: ſuch a Life do I mean. 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
Every man would certainly prefer Such a Kind of 
Life to Either of the other Two . f 
wy SOCRATES. 


147 This Sentence, in the Greek, is followed by theſe words, — 
— x&} gos a0 os, BY 6 jv, & d 8. “ and befide this, tis not 
that One man would (prefer it), and Another not.” — But theſe 
words neither ;/luſtrate nor firengthen thoſe which precede, nor 
convey any additional Meaning: we have therefore taken the 
liberty of ten them, as erroneous and corrupt. Where 

D d 2 the 


SOCRATES... 


Perceive we now, what the Reſult is of our diſ- 
courſing thus far on the Subject now before an 


PRO TARcHus. 
Perfectly well; tis This; that Three Lives Have 
been propoſed for our confideration, and that Neither 


of the Two firſt-mentioned appears ſufficient, or 
eligible, for Any one, whether of Human Kind, or. 


of a Kind- fuperior to. the Human 0 
n 
the Error lies, and how it may be rectified, is in the next 
Note conjectured. — Ficinus and Serranus deem it an inpenfect 
Sentence; but the words, added by Them, to make it perfect, 
by no means amend the Fault here cenſured, making this latter 
Sentiment a meer Repetition of the former in other Words. 


145 In the Greet, — are Coo wen. nor to any other Animal. 
whateyer.” — But This could not be written with a view; to 
Brute Animals; becauſe Brutes are not only incapable of bar. 
taking of any Good, beſide the Pleaſures. of Senſe, or what is 
referable to thoſe -Pleaſures, but are alſo capable of knowing,. 
What Good belongs to Mind, — inaſmuch as they are unable 
ever to conceive, that there is any ſuch Being as Mind any 
where in Nature.—Now the having of thaſe Capacitys, or latent 
Powers, and the having of that Kzowlege, (or rather, thoſe 
Pre- conceptions, the Principles of that Knowlege,) are expreſsly 
ſaid by Socrates to be requiſite to the Choice and Pugſuit, as well. 


as to the Enjoyment, of Mental Good. — See Notes 9, 10, 
and 
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+ DOCRATES, 


49 


Is it not evident then, with regard to the Point 
in controverſy, that Neither of thoſe Two Lives can 
give the Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Good ? for Which- 
ever of them had ſuch a Power, That Life would be 
ſufficient, perfect, and eligible alſo to all thoſe 


and 143, to this Dialogue, and the Paſſages, to which thoſe 
Notes belong. Theſe conſiderations have induced us to think, 
that, in the Paſſage now before us, we ſhould either read 
Fed inſtead of Cwwy, or, at leaſt, ſhould underſtand the word 
Cwwy to have reſpect to other Rational Beings in other Parts of 
the Univerſe. For all Theſe are expreſsly called Zaz, Animals,. 
by Plato im his Timeus. And this Thought ſuggeſted the fol- 
lowing Alteration of the Paſſage, which in Note 147 we have 
ſuppoſed to be erroneous and corrupt; — xa v , 5x 
ayYpwra' per, Tra “ 8: that is, Nay, and farther, not only 
Men, but the Gods alſo.” This Reading gives great Propriety 
to the words T pos reis, &. T. Xx. For theſe Additional words 
conſiderably add to the Force of this Paſſage; as they expreſs, 

much more fully, than the words preceding them, the ſtrong. 

Senſe, which Protarcbus had, of the Inſufficiency of @ Lyfe, 
either meerly pleaſurable, or purely mental, for the Happineſs of 
any Being, in whoſe Body dwells a Rational Soul.—It may well 
be, that the Paſſage was at firſt wilfully corrupted, from a ſuſ- 
picion of Impiety in the Sentiment therein expreſſed, But 
the Weakneſs of ſuch a Suſpicion will preſently appear from 
what follows in the Dialogue. 


Animals, 
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Animals , who are capable of living in the conti- 
nual enjoyment of the Good all their Lives. And 
whoever of Us ſhould give any Other Life the pre- 
ference to That, would make his Election contrary 
to the nature of the truly Eligible, tho not will- 
ingly, becauſe thro ige, or ſome unhappy Ne- 
_cellity 4%. 7 


PrRoTARCHUS. 


What you ſay, is highly probable indeed. 


4 | 149 In the Greek, — doi qurTois , Fes, To all Plants and Ani- 
1 mals. — But are Plants capable of living a Life of Senſual Plea- 
F ſure? or Brute Animals, a Life of Science and Underſlanding'? — 
' | We are therefore inclined to think, that Plato's own Words 
| were Tea Tois Coos: for immediately he ſubjoins an Explanation 
x of his Meaning, and limits the word den, all, to Such only, 
3 as are endued with Reaſon z (ſee Note 148 ;)—and that the word 
ccd was written in the Margin of ſome Manuſcript, oppoſite to 
ul the words Tao: Tois, by a Reader, aſtoniſhed at the Boldneſs of 

the Expreſſion, Teo: Tois Cwors, and not ſufficiently attentive to 
the qualifying words ſubjoined. 

159 What this unhappy Neceſſity is, ſee in Argument 10 the 
Leſſer Hippias, page 7. — The happy Neceſſity is That, which 
obliges every Mind, freed from the Power of the unhappy 
Neceſſity, and enlightened by Divine Reaſon, to afſent to what- 
ever That Reaſon ſhows her to be true, and to well whatever 
the ſame Reaſon ſhows her to be good. 
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SOCRATES. 


* FILE RUS. ay 


SocAT ES. 


T hat we ought not then to think That Goddeſs of 
Philebus to be the ſame thing with the Sovereign 
Good, has been ſhown, I think, ſufficiently, 


WE | \PriiznUs. 
Neither: is that Mind of Yours, O Socrates | the 


Sovereign Good; for twill be found deficient in the 
ſame reſpects *: 155. Be 


SOCRATES. 


Mine perhaps, O Philebus! may ; but not That 
Mind which is Divine and True “; for tis other- 


wile, 


15? Socrates here alludes to that pompous Invocation of &qpodtry- 
T<rinues, or Venus Volupia, made by Philebas in page 51. 

132 Philebus here evidently means, — Mind, ſo much extolled by 
Socrates, who had placed the Soverign Good in Mind and Mental 
Energys.— This Retort is very fair; for the Argument, brought by 
Socrates to confute the Poſition of Philebus, is equally concluſive 
againſt the Hypotheſis, oppoſed to it by Socrates. 

153 The next. Editor of Plato, we hope, will. be more careful. 


than the former, all of whom have in this place printed . rab r 
inſtead of r] s 


54 Socrates. here win joins hs Adverfary . in rejecting 
the Hypotheſis, hitherto eſpouſed by him,—That,, which affirms 


Mind, or Intelligence, to be the Chief Good. of all Beings, who 
6 are 
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| are endued with Mind or Reaſon, —with an exception of One 
only Being, the Divine Mind; if He can properly be called an 
Exception to that Do&rine, He, who doth not partake of Mind., 
but is, Himſelf, Mind Univerſal. —For, as the Poſition of Phi- 
lebus cannot be true, in as much as Man partakes of Mind,— 
ſo neither can the Hypotheſis, oppoſed to it by Socrates, be 
true, inaſmuch as the Rational Soul of Man, and every other 
Particular Mind, is inveſted with 2 Bedy; becauſe the Good of 
every Being muſt be of ſuch a Kind, as intirely agrees to the 
whole Nature of that Being whoſe Good it is. Socrates there- 
fore, by intimating his Hypotheſis to be ſtill true of the Di- 
vine Mind, intimates at the ſame time, that the Divine Being 
alone is, in his whole Efſence, TRUE Mind, — that is, perfect 
and pure Mind, exempt from Body. For, as all Corporeal Forms 
are not only fleeting, but inperfect alſo, untruly repreſenting 
thoſe Originals, of which they are but tranſient Copys, — fo all 
Particular Minds, being inveſted. with Bodys, are too intimately 
converſant with thoſe Corporeal Forms, and too cloſely con- 
nected with the Outward Senſes, to have any of their own 
Ideas, or Mental Forms, perfect, and pure from Images of 
Things Sen/ible. But Pure Mind is ertxewa Tis pieces, tran- 
ſeendeth [all Corporeal] Nature, and conſequently is free from 
all thoſe Feelings and Sentiments, thoſe Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
tions, to which ,embodied Minds are liable, on account of the 
Bodys to which they are united. We have here only to re- 
mark farther, that Socrates, in this modeſt Reply of his to 
the tart but juſt Obſervation of Philebus, affects to underſtand 
the word Yours in a Senſe, widely different from the evident 
Meaning of that Sophiſt, on purpoſe to introduce, as it were 
by the Bye, the Mention of this Tranſcendant Being, Pure Mind; 
— and that we imagine this Mention to be here introduced by 
Plato, with a view to excite the Curioſity of his Readers, 
6 | to 


EUS ay 


wiſe, I preſume, with This. However, I do not 
contend for the Chief Prize of Victory, in behalf of 
the Life of Mind, againſt the Middle or Mixed Life. 
But what to do with the Second Prize, and which 
Life to beſtow it on, is next to be conſidered. For 
the Cauſe of that Happineſs, which the Mixed Life 
affords, One of us perhaps may aſcribe to Mind, 
the Other of us to Pleaſure. And thus, Neither of 
theſe Two, would be Man's Sovereign Good s, and 
yet One or Other of them may perhaps be ſuppoſed 
the Cauſe of it. Now on this Point, I would till 


to prepare them for ſeeing this Divine Subject more opened 
in what is ſoon to follow, — and perhaps alſo to give them 
the firſt Openings of an Inſight into the Ultimate Deſign of 
the whole Dialogue; for it ends with ſhowing us, that Mind, 
conſidered not as Intelligent, but as Intelligible Being, the Object 
of Intelligence, is 7«ya%% TRE So VEREIN Goop abſolutely, 
originally, and ſupereminently ; — ab/olutely, or independently, as 
having all Good within Himſelf; — originally, as being the ſole 
Principle or Fountain of Good throughout Nature z—and /uper- 
eminently, as being the ſole Cauſe of Good to all Beings who 
partake of Mind, — producing Good to them even from the 
Corporeal Part of their Frame, and from all Outward Things 


within the Sphere of their Enjoyment. See Note 35, near the 
Concluſion of it. 


155 In Stephent's fine Edition of Plato, by: a eng Errot of 
the Preſs, T6 my * is here amen inſtead of 26 _> | 
< ya Top. 


E e more 
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more earneſtly contend againſt Philebus, —that not Plea- 
ſure, but Mind, is the neareſt allied, and the moſt fimilar 
to That, whatever it be-, by the Poſſeſſion of which, 
the Mixed Life becomes eligible and good. And if 
this Account be true, Pleaſure can never be ſaid to 
have any juſt Pretenſions either to the Firſt or to the 
Second Prize of Excellence. Still farther is ſhe from 
coming in for the Third Prize“, if any Credit may 
be given for the preſent to that Mind of Mine. 


Ber 


156 Thoſe of our Readers, to whom the preſent Dialogue is 
intirely new, are to be informed, that Moral Virtue is here 
meant; This being the mo nearly of all things allied to Mind. 
For it is the Offspring of imparted Wiſdom; and Wiſdom its 
Self is That Mind, which alone is Divine and True, conſidered 
as contemplating and energiſing on his own Ideas, and their 
mutual Relations. — Again; Moral Virtue is of all things the 
moſt fimilar to Mind. For the very Eſſence of it conſiſts in 
Meaſure; and the Principle of all Meaſure is Mind; the pure 
and perfect Ideas of the Divine Mind being the Meaſures of all 
the Forms of Outward Nature, 'and the Standards of their bd heirs 
Rectitude, and Goodneſs. 


157 Before this Dialogue is ended, 'twill appear, that in the 
Order of ſuch Things, as are good and valuable to Man for 
their own ſakes, and not as Means only to ſome farther End, 
the Third Rank is aſſigned by Socrates to Mind; (fo far as the 
Term Mind ſignifies a Perception, Intelligence, and Diſcernment of 
Things ab/trafedly conſidered * that is, to meet Theory unap- 

EE plicd 
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PRO TARcRHus. 


Indeed, O Socrates | it ſeems to Me, that Pleaſure 
is now fallen: Your Reaſons * have been like ſo 
many Blows given her ; under the Force of which, 
fighting for the Maſter-Prize, ſhe lyes vanquiſhed. — 
But I think however, that we muſt ſay, twas pru- 
dent in Mind not to contend for that Prize; for 
She would otherwiſe have met with the ſame Fate. 
Now if Pleaſure ſhould alſo loſe the Prize of Second 
Value, as already ſhe has loſt the Higheſt, ſhe muſt 


intirely fall into Diſgrace with her own Lovers : 


plied to Practice and the Conduct of a Man's own Life. — 
Now Contemplations and Speculations, terminating in the 
Mind, and not referred to any Enjoyment or Uſe of things 
external and corporeal, are of all things the moſt remote from 
Bodily Pleaſure; they are indeed oppofite to it, inaſmuch as 
abſtracted Mind is oppoſed to Body : whereas Moral Virtue, and 
the Principle of it, (Both of which, in the Order of Human 
Goods, we ſhall find placed by Socrates in higher Rank than 
abſtracted Mind,) have no Exiſtence but in the Union of 
Mind with Body, and: in the Relation which the Mind bears 
to all external things by means of that Union. 


153 The Plural Number is here uſed, becauſe Pleaſure being 
proved deficient in all the Three Characteriſticks of Man's So- 
vereign Good, Each of thoſe Three Deſects may be underſtood 
to furniſh a diſtin& Reaſon, or Argument, agaipſt Her Claim 
to that Character. 


„ for 
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for even to Them ſhe would no longer appear to merit 
ſuch Honour, as they had paid to her before *. 


SOCRATES. 
well then; is it not the better: way, to liſmif 
her now directly ; and not give Her Pain, by in- 
ſpecting into her too nicely, and diſcovering all her 
Imperfections? 
PRoTARCHUS. 


SOCRATES. 
Do you mean, becauſe I ſuppoſed an impoſſible 


thing, when I ſuppoſed, that Pain might be Fun to 
Pleaſure ?' 


159 Protarchus ſeems, in This, to hint at the Honours given 
to Venus, —that is, in plain words, the Encomiums made on Senſual 
Pleaſure, — by Minmermus, and- other ancient- Greek-Poets, the- 
Writers of garnet or Love- Poems. a 

46. The Reader: will obſerve the Argument to be here 
interrupted by a- little of the Soeratie Humour, a ſeeming- 
to decline the continuation of the Debate. The Reaſon of 
this, and ſuch other ſhort Interruptions, in the moſt argumen- 
tative Parts of Plato's: Dialogues, is given in Note 151 to 
the Banquet : and the Reaſon there afligned, is no where ex- 
emplified better, than it is here. For Plato is now preparing 
to conduct his Readers up to the Heights of real Philoſophy, 
to the PRINCIPLES of the Upiverſe, and to the CAusꝝ of Out- 
ward Nature. | 

; PRrOTARCHUS» 


FUELEBUS ww 


| PrROTARCHUS. 4 
Not on that, account only, but' becauſe you are 
ſenſible „ that None of Us will give you a Diſ- 
charge, before you have —— theſe OE 16s 
to: a; Conclufion. 


SocRAr ES. 


Ah! the copious Matter of Argument, O Protar- 
chus, ſtill behind] and ſcarcely is any Part of it 


\ 


16: In the Greek we here read — ayrd4;. — But before that 
word, we. preſume, the. Negative d ought to be inſerted ;, be- 
cauſe Socrates could not be ignorant of what Protarchus here. 
tells him. For he had not only at firſt engaged himſelf, by 
a voluntary Promiſe, to diſcourſe on this Subject in his uſual 
Dialectic Way, till the Conttoverſy'was decided, — but he had 
alſo very lately been reminded: of that Engagement hy Protar- 
chus.—$See the Paſſage, to which belongs Note 13 3.—Protarchus 
therefore, apprehending, that Socrates either modeſtly or jocoſely 
endeavoured to evade the proſecution of the Subject, here charges 
him with a Conſciouſneſs of his Promiſe; and tells him, that, 
on that very account, his n. 5 not ran or * ac 
ci ip oh: ee ee 3 | | 


6 If the future, Editors of Plato will compare the peut 
Paſſage, with That to which the preceding Note refers them, 


probably they will. agree, that. we ouglit. to read = — TvTor Toy. 
Aoywr—bere as well as there. 


5 5 | | very 
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very manageable on the preſent occaſion . For 
whoever ſtands forth, as the Champion of Mind, to 
win the Second Prize for Her, muſt, as it appears 
to Me, take another way of combating, and has need 
of other Weapons, different from thoſe Reaſons 1 
before made uſe of: Some, however, of the Same 
may perhaps be of uſe again. Muſt we then pro- 
ceed in that Manner? 


PROTARCH US, 
By all means. 
SOCRATES. u 
But let us begin cautiouſly, and endeavour to lay 
down right Principles. | 


een, 47a | 
What Principles do you mean? : 


163 Aldus's Edition of Plato, by omitting the word sd in 
this Sentence, gives a quite contrary Turn to it. Stephens, in 
His Edition, has inſerted the 34e: and this Reading we have 
preferred to the former; becauſe it makes much better Senſe, 
and is agreeable alſo to Ficinuss Tranſlation from the Medica 
Manuſcript. Tis ſtrange, that Gryn@us, who undertook to re- 
viſe that Tranſlation, ſhould depart from it here, where it is 
evidently. right, to follow the erroneous Reading in the Alame 
Edition. Cornarius, Serranus, Bembo, and Grou, were not ſo 
mis- led. e e eee 

SOCRATES. 
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Seckar it. 


| All Things, pl Eos are now in the te 93 


us divide into Two Sorts, or rather, if you "leaſe, 
into Three. | 


 ProTArcHU 8. 


vou ſhould tell us, What Difference 8 


Things it is, with reſpect to which 22 make 
that Diviſion. 2h 


3*4 Among the Things, now in the Univerſe, Plato means not 
here to include thoſe Origmals of Things, thoſe Ideas, which are 
in the Divine Mind a 1 for ever, having there an Eternal 
Being: for theſe Ideas neither mix with Matter, neither is 
Infinity a Principle of their Eſſence. Soon after this, however, 
theſe realleſt of all Beings will fall under our conſideration. 
From Plato's Meaning in this place are alſo to be excluded 
all the Doings and Effects of ' Chance; and all ſuch Operations 
and Works of Man, as are void of Rule and of Deign; — the 
miſ-ſhapen Rudiments alſo of Nature's intended Forms ; and the 
crude Eſſays of Art in its Infancy or Novitiate; — the Carcaſſet 
alſo and the Ruins, the Pieces and the F ragments,. of regular 
Forms, once exiſting, whether Natural or Artificial: for None 
of Theſe can properly be called Forms, or Figures, or indeed 
Things of any Kind now in Being: if they are at all to be 
conſidered, as having any Concern in the Paſſage now before 
us, it can only be, as they are ſeyeral Portions of the mgwre 
vn That infinite Subſtance, which furniſhes Materials for all the 


Works both of Nature and of Man. 


COCRATE $. 


—— 
— — 


— 
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So RATE 8. 


Some Things, which have been already mentioned, 
let us re- aſſume. 


PRO TARcRHUs. 


What Things ? 


Soc RATES. 


The Gods, we ſaid, have ſhown us, the Infinite of 
Things, and alſo their Bound "_— 


PaoTaxcuus. 
Very true. 
Socrarts. 


Let us take Theſe for Two of the Sorts of Things; 
and for a Third Sort let us take That, which is 
compoſed of thoſe Two mixed together . But I 


165 See the Paflage, to which belongs Note 78, and the Ex- 
planation of it 'in the latter Part of that Note. 

166 Plato himſelf will ſoon explain, what he means by Each 
of theſe Three Sorts of Things. It will then appear, that his 
Third Sort comprehends all the Forms of Nature, together with 
all the Works and Performances of Art ;—and that his Firff and 
Second Sorts are the Two immediate Principles of thoſe Forms, 
and of thoſe Works and Performances. At preſent, we ſhall 
only premiſe the following Obſervation, as preliminary to the 
next Note ;—viz. that the Fi of theſe their immediate Prin- 
ciples is the neceſſary Conſequent of Matter; — and that the 
Other is the natural Effect of Mind. 
deſerve, 
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deſerve, methinks, to be laughed at for pretending 
thus to diſtinguiſh Things, and to enumerate their 
ſeveral Sorts. 


PrxoTA RCHUS, 
Why ſo, my good Friend? 


SO RATES. 

A Fourth Sort appears to have been omitted by 
me.. Is | 
P oOorARCRHus. 


Say, What. * 


„„ 
Of that Commixture, the Combination of the for- 
mer Two, conſider the Cauſe: and beſide thoſe Three 


Sorts of Being, ſet me down this“ Cauſe for a 
Fourth. - 


| PROTARcHus. 
07 Socrates, when he juſt before divided All Things, now 
in the Univerſe, into Three Sorts, had reſpe&t only to Things 
external. But there is another beſide Theſe, a different Sort 
of Things, which alſo now are. For beſides a Flowing Now, 
called the Time preſent, in which exiſt the preſent Individuals 
of every Genus and Species, (preſent, with regard to their Pre- 
deceſſors in Time paſt, and their Succeſſors in Time to come,) 
there is alſo a Stable Now, which has no relation to Time, or 
to any Beings exiſting ſucceſſively, or in Time, whether paſt, 
preſent, or to come. This Stable Now is Eternity; the Image of 
Ff ; which, 


— 
— — 
— = 


— — — 
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which, Plato ſays, is Time, Apd very juſtly may Time be ſaid 
to be the Image of Eternity; becauſe the Beings, which exiſt 


z Time, are 50 Bnages, or Pictures, of thoſe original and real 


Beings, the Ideas of the Divine Mind, which have no relation to 
Time, their Eſence being fable and eternal. For as much 
therefore as «theſe are, in the Dignity of their Being, ſo much 
above thoſe temporary and tranfient things, their Images or 
painted Copys, they are by Socrates ſet apart by Themſelves, 
as not to be ranked or numbered amongſt thoſe Others. Tis 
on this account perhaps, that he here feigns to have forgotten 
them at firſt, and now at length to recolle them. We may: 
ſuppoſe alſo, that Socrates intended, by theſe means, to re- 
preſent the manner, in which a man arrives, if ever, at ſome: 
faint View 0s Iperfect Knowlege of theſe Ideas, namely, by 
Recollection as it were; which he. elſewhere terms ume 
Remimiſcence and to ſignify farther, how late this Knowlege 
is acquired by thoſe Few of us, who do in time attain to 
it, If this laſt Suppoſal of ours be not improbable, it preſents: 
us with a fair Opportunity of offering our Conjectures, con- 
cerning this Fourth Sort of Being, here ſpoken of, Cauſe. in 
general, —and concerning the Steps, by which Socrates attained. 
to as much Knowlege of it, as perhaps is attainable by Man.. 
With regard to, Cauſe in general; —as every Cauſe. is re- 
lative to its own. Effet, the Divifions. of Cauſe in general 
ought to correſpond with the Drvifions. of that whole 7. Bird 
Sort of Being, — That, which is efe&#ed or produced. If That 
therefore was rightly divided into the Forms of Nature and. 
the Farms of Art, Cauſe in general. ought to be divided into- 
Two Kinds, reſpectively correſponding with the TW Oo Kinds. 
of Production or Effect: and thus all Cauſe is referable 
either to Nature or to Art, — Now 'tis evident, that Art acts 


with Contrivance and with Dęlgn; and. that Theſe are ſeated. 
; | wa in 


T4. 
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in the Mind of the Artiſt. Evident therefore is the cloſe 
Alliance between Mind, and That Kind of Cauſe which is termed 
Art. If Contrivance and Defign appear alſo in the Forms of 
Nature, it follows by Analogy, that Nature, copfidered as an 
Agent, or Efficient Cauſe, acts agreeably to certain Rules or 
Laws, given her by ſome Intelligence or Mind, the Deſigner 
and Contriver of all thoſe Forms which ſhe produces -a Mind, 
as much ſuperior to the Human, as the Productions or Works 
of Nature are ſuperior to thoſe of Art, in the Wiſdom of their 
Contrivance, and the Goodneſs of their Defgn. Here alſo by 
Analogy we may conclude an intimate Connection between this 
moſt excellent Mind and that Kind of Cauſe which is termed 
Nature. — Farther; whatever is effected or done by Art, is 
framed, according to certain Ideas in the Mind of the Artif ; 
and whatever is effected or produced by Nature, we muſt by 
Analogy conclude, that tis formed according to certain Ideas 
in the Mind of Nature. In both Caſes then, Ideas are the 
Rules of the Operation, the Models of the Work, and the 
Cauſes of its having Such a Form as it has; that is, in othet 
words, they are the leading or directing, the Archetypal and 
Formal, Cauſes, of it. — Farther till, in Nature's Productions, 
the Divine Mind, and in the Productions of Art the Human 
Mind, always intends ſome End; and this intended End always 
is ſome Good: the attainment then of this Good is the Final 
Cauſe of the Production.— Thus we find, that every Effect or 
Production, whether of Art or of Nature, acknowlegeth Three 
Cauſes, properly ſo called, — the Efficient, the Formal, and the 
Final. — Of theſe Cauſes the Firf in Dignity is the Final, if 
Good be of all things the moſt valuable: in the Inventions of 
Art, the End, as it is in the Mind originally, is Firſt alſo in 
point of Time: for the Good, ſought by the Invention, muſt 
firſt be in Contemplation, before the Mind ſets about the Con- 
| Ff2 trivance. 
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trivance. Second in Dignity is the Formal Cauſe, if Contrivance, 
Deſign, or Art, which form the original Idea of the future 
Work, be more honorable than the meer Copys of that Idea, the 
Works of the Efficient Cauſe. For, altho this Third Cauſe be 
That, which executes the Deſign, and accompliſhes the End, yet 
the Workman is praiſed only for his Art, and the Work is 
valued only for its End. Suppoſe a Deed, ever ſo beneficial to 
us, done by ſome other Perſon: if no Good was intended for 
us by the Dover, we feel no Senſe of Gratitude toward him for 
bis Deed. And ſuppoſe an Action or Performance ever fo ad- 
mirable : if Art or Sill had no Share in it, we yield our Ad- 
miration, not to the Performer, but to Chance or ſome other 
foreign Cauſe. —— The Diſtinction between theſe Three Cauſes, 
the Final, the Formal, and the Efficient, is ſo real, that, in the 
Works or Productions of Man, the Three may ſeverally belong 
to Three different Per/ons. For One Perſon may conceive. and 

| propoſe ſome End; Another Perſon may contrive the Means 
and a Third Perſon may uſe or employ thoſe Means. But tis 

_ otherwiſe with the Operations and Productions of Nature: ſuf- 
ficient for theſe is One and the Same Cauſe; in which, however, 
all the Three Cauſes concur —and That is Univerſal Mind. — 
This will appear, if we conſider this Great Mind, in the firſt 
place, as it is the Formal Cauſe of all Corporeal Things. And 
we may conſider it in this way. — Eſſential to all. Mind is 
Intelligence or Thinking: and accordingly intelligent or thinking - 
Being is not a very imperfect Definition of Mind. In. thinking, 
every Mind muſt have an Obje#; the Mind muſt think of 
Something : and the only Ozjefs of Mind not immerſed in Body, 
but pure and alone, are pure Ideas, — Forms unmixed with 
Matter, and unattended by Senſible Images ;—pure Truths alſo, 
the Relations between thoſe pure Ideas. Mind is, as we ap- 
prehend, a Perception and a Comprehenſion of Ideas and of 
Truths a 
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Truths: and the Mind Univerſal and Divinè is the Comprehenſion 
of all pure Ideas and of all pure Truths in One, —in the Unity 
of his own eternal Eſſence. Now, if theſe pure Ideas are the 
Originals and Archetypes of all the Forms which are mixed 
with Matter, they are the Formal Cauſes of all Corporeal Beings: 
and the Union of all thoſe Ideas, — the Divine Mind, — is thus 
the Formal Cauſe of the whole Corporeal World, which is there- 
fore One, and in which all Corporeal Beings are united. — 
In the next place, Univerſal Mind is to. be confidered as the 
Efficient Cauſe of all external Things in the following way. — 
All Thinking, all Comparing of Ideas, and all Reaſoning, — 
the inferring of ſome General Truth from many Particulars, 
— the deducing of One Truth from Another, — and the re- 
ſolving of any Compound Truth into its Principles, — every 
one of theſe. things is an Energy of the Mind: and every 
determinate Thought, every Judgment or Sentence of the Mind, 
every ſettled Inference, Concluſion, or Reſult, is an A# of the 
Mind, energiſing within, or acting on, her Self. It is acknow- 
leged, that the Mind, in perceiving any Truth or any Idea, ſeems, 
and is indeed in ſome reſpect, paſſive; as ſhe cannot help 
perceiving what ſhe does perceive: but the directing of her 
Eye to That Truth or to That Idea in particular, and tho 
keeping of her Eye open, to continue in the actual Perception 
of it, may be juſtly ſtiled Energys, or inward Aclions, of the 
Mind. We here ſpeak of Particular Minds, ſuch as the Hu- 
man. For the Eye of the Divine Mind is always open, and: 
is always viewing in Himſelf all Ideas at once, without com- 
paring, compounding, or dividing them, — all Truths at once, 
without inferring, or deducing, Some from Others, — and the 
Principles of All things, without Analytical Inveſtigation.— 
Thus the Divine Mind is always in Energy, and therefore 
always in. Motion, — ſuch. Motion, as TOI to Mind; for. 


without: 
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without Motion, of one Kind or other, there can be no Energy, 
neither of Soul, nor yet of Mind. Now, the Energy of 
Univerſal Mind, being within and throughout the Infinity of 
Matter, (call it, if you pleaſe, Extenſion, or Place, or the Re- 
ceptacle of Forms ; ſee Ariflot: Phys: L. 4, C. 4,) and This 
being external to Mind, the Energy becomes Outward Action; 
and Mind, energiſing only on Mental Forms, impreſſeth them on 
Matter, Mind's ubiquatary Throne: thus are produced Forms 
without, the Expreſſions of thoſe Forms within. In like manner, 
Mental Thought, or Energy, being Mental Motion, is, we pre- 
ſume, the Spring of Motion, or the Fir Mover, to the whole 
Corporeal Univerſe, - to Matter inveſted every where with Form. 
Aud the Motion of this Great Body is perpetual, becauſe the 
moving Mind is eternal: juſt as the Kinds and Speries of all 
Corporeal Things are continued #variably the Same in all ſuc- 
ceſſive Individuals, becauſe their Archerypes are invariable and 
the Same for ever. Thus.Univerſal Mind is found to be the 
Efficient as well as the Formal Cauſe of All Corporeal Things 
thro infinite Ages. It remains to be conſidered, in what 
reſpect Univerſal Mind is the Final Cauſe of All things. — 
Invariable are the Objects of the Divine Mind; ſo are thoſe Objects 
of the Human Mind, the Kinds and Species of Things in Na- 
ture, — yet the Individuals of each Species and of each Kind 
are never in a ſettled-State, but are continually varying in 
their Appearances, and either increaſing or leſſening in their 
Powers. Hence ariſes a real Diſtinction between Being inva- 
riable and Being variable, Mind is invariable, and Body is va- 
riable: but Being is common to them Both; for Both of them 
are. In this View it ſhould ſeem, that Being is more compre- 
henſive and more univerſal than Mind. But when we reflect, 
that theſe variable Individuals gerive from Mind, not only their 


Particular Forms, and conſequently their being what they are, 
"TR 
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but alſo their having any Form or Being ar all, it ſhould 
ſeem, that i Mind there is Something Superior even to thoſe 
invariable Beings, thoſe eternal Forms, the Mental. — Again; 
if we conſider the Good enjoyed by All Animals, in general, 
and the Good, enjoyed by Rational Animals only; that they are 
Goods of quite different Kinds; the former being the Good: 
of Senſe, the latter, That of Mind; (for we can judge of the 
Enjoyments of both Mind and Senſe, as of Both we are Par- 
takers ;) from this confideration it may ſeem, that the nature 
of Good is more ample: and extenfive, than the nature of Mind. 
But if we conſider, on the other hand, that all Animals 
receive the Good, which the Mind of Nature intends for them, 
partly by means of their own Organs of Senſation, and partly 
by means of Things abroad, the Structure of whoſe Frame is- 
correſpondent to the Structure of thoſe Animal- Organs ;—and: 
that theſe joint Means of Animal-Good are provided by one 
and the ſame forming Mind of Nature, who conſtructs all Cor- 
poreal Things together, adapted to each other, according to the 
mutual Relations and Harmony of his own Ideas; — and if we 
conſider alſo, that tis only by partaking of Mind, that Rational 
Animals are capable of enjoying the proper Good of Mind; and 
that Mind alone beſtows on them this Good, in preſenting 
them with Truth; —when all This is conſidered, twill appear, 
that Whatever is Good to all Animals enters together with Farm, 
(proceeding, Both of them, from Mind,) into Outward Nature; 
and that Truth enters together with Mind, (and Both of them 
in the ſame Proportion. and Degree,) into the Rational Soul of 
Man. — It ſhould ſeem then, that the Idea of Good. is That 
Univerſal Idea, which the Divine Mind, in. energiſing, always 
beholds; and in beholding which, he enjoys Supream Happi- 
neſs ; that, as Mind is the firſt Spring of Motion to Body, ſo the 
Idea of Good is the firſt Spring' of the Mind's own internal: 
| Motions: 
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Motions, or Energys;—and that, in acting outwardly; that is, 
in producing Outward Forms, Univer/al Mind has no other End 
in View, than Univerſal Good. —In this way we conceive, that 
Univerſal Mind may rightly be conſidered as the Final Cauſe of 
All things, the Idea of Good being no where but in Mind: and 
hence it is, that every Particular Mind partakes of That Idea, 
is moved by it in all her Energys, and prompted by it in all 
thoſe Actions of the Soul, which She directs. To theſe 
conſiderations if we add the following that not only every Thing 
which hath its Being in the World. of Mind, and every Thing 
which proceeds from Reaſon, —but every Thing alſo which hath 
its Being in the World of Nature, and every Thing which of 
neceſlity follows from Nature, is good; — that the Connection 
between Being and Good is ſo inſeparable, that whatever is Good 
to any Particular Being, tends to the Preſervation of that Being; 
and that whatever is Evil to it, tends to its Dęſtruction ;—that 
as ſoon as the inberent Gaod of any Natural Being wholly forſakes 
it, and freſh Recruits of con-natural Good ceaſe to flow into it from 
Outward Nature, the Diſſolution or End of That Being immediately 
enſues; but that ſo long as the Being retains any of its native 
Good, with Strength ſufficient to receive a freſh Influx, Nature 
will, to prolong the Being, heal the Evil incidental to that 
Being, and even convert it into Good; — that, in the Rational 
Soul of Man, Divine Reaſon hath the like Influence, the like 
healing Virtue, and the like converting Power; which, if the 
Soul be willing, He. exerts for the preſervation of a Being, 
whoſe Continuance depends on its retaining a Love of its own 
proper Good, and a Will to enjoy it; — from hence it muſt ap- 
pear, that every Thing, ſo far as it partakes of Being, partakes 
of Good, —a Good, belonging to its Being, and without which Good 
it can no longer be what it is. — To venture a Step farther in our 
inquiry into the nature of the Cauſe of All-things: it appears 

3 no 
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no leſs abſurd than impious to ſuppoſe, that Evil has any Place 
in the Divine Mind. For the Idea of Being, or That of Good, 
is the ſole Object of the Mind Univerſal: and this Idea comprehends 
every Kind of Being, and the Good belonging to each Kind; 
but excludes whatever is totally void of Being, and of Good. 
And fince no Mind has any Idea, which is not derived from 
the Mind Univerſal, it follows, that of Evil there is no General 
Idea; — that Evil has no pofitive Efſence; and that like meer 
Matter, it admits of no other Definition, than Such as is in- 
tirely Negative. As meer Matter then is only a Negation, a 
total Defect, of Being, —in like manner, abſolute Evil is no- 
thing more. than a Negation, a total Defe&, of Good. If this 
Reaſoning be right, Evil is .cither the /ame thing with Matter, 
or tis at leaſt the moſt extenſive of thoſe Infinites, which are 
ſaid, in Note 166, to be the neceſſary Conſequents of Matter: but, 
mixing with all Individual Beings, it is bounded in every One 
of them by Form, and controuled in every One. of them by 
Good, Now, it is from necefiity, that Evil mixes with them 
all: for no Jndrvidua! of any Species, no Particular of any 
Univerſal, can be perfefly good in its Kind. — No one of 
them can poſſeſs all the Good belonging to its Eſſence, or 
Ideal Form, becauſe of the Mixture of this Form with Mat- 
ter: and This Mixture is neceflary to conſtitute the Exyft- 
ence of every Particular Being: it is neceflary for producing 
Diverſity out of Sameneſs, and Multitude out of Monad; for 
without Matter, All would be One and the Same ſolitary Being, 
—bappy perhaps in Himſelf, (if Want of Nothing be, as Some 
have faid, ſufficient to make Happineſs,)—and abſolutely perhaps 
good, but the Cauſe of no Good at all, It ſeems reaſonable 
therefore to conclude, that, however abſurd it is to ſuppoſe 
Matter to 'be, properly ſpeaking, a Cauſe of Being, or Evil to 
be a Cauſe of Good,—yet, as without Matter there would be only 
; G g | One 
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One Being. —ſo, without Evil no Good would be poſſeſſed or en- 
joyed, but by That One. Upon the whole, it appears, that 


Evil is as neceſſary to the univerſal Diffuſion, and the endleſs 


Communication of Good, as Matter is to the Evolution of 
Univerſal Form, - and to the endleſs Communication of Being. 
It appears alſo at the ſame time, that Good bears the ſame 
relation to Being as Evil bears to Matter; and that, as Evil either 
is the ſame Thing with Matter, (the ſame Nothing rather, if 
Matter be a total Dęfect of Being, as Evil is a total Dęfect of 
Good,) or of neceſſity attends on Matter in every Mixture of 
Form with it, —ſo, Good either is the ſame Thing with Being, 


or conſtantly: attends on Being, and follows the Diviſions of it 


into Variable and Invariable, — Temporary and Eternal.—— Thus 
much concerning Cauſe in general, (the Fourth Sort of Being, 
ſpoken of in the preſent Paſſage of this Dialogue,) and the 
different Meanings of the word Cauſe; as it is properly uſed 
to ſignify, not only the ErPICIENT, by which, or by whom, 
—but the PATTERN alſo, according to which, —and the Exp, 
for the ſake of which any Thing is made or done. — We have 


_ endeavoured to ſhow, that theſe Three Meanings are together 


applicable to the One Cauſe of All Things, Tur Divinz BeixG, 
and to Him alone. In: philoſophical Language, however, the 
word Cauſe is ſometimes applied to Matter, as a Cauſe in 
which All things are made,—or out of which they were at firſt 
made,—or without. which they could not be made.—-Now That, 
without which a Thing cannot be made, is either a concurring 
Cauſe, or an Inſtrument neceſſary to be uſed in the making, or 
ſome Means neceſſary to be employed by the Maker, and 
different from Himſelf. But Matter and Mind are not con- 
curring Cauſes; nor is Matter an | In/trumental Cauſe; neither 
is it a Mediate Cauſe: for Univerſal Mind is all-ſufficient, and 
has no need of either Co-adjutors or Inſtruments, or Means.—— 
| 6 Farther; 
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Farther ;=That, out of which a Thing is made, muſt be Some- 
thing antecedently exiting; it muſt have ſome Form and ſome 
Figure : and indeed the Materials of every Human Work have 
ſome Form and Figure of their own, before they become the 
Subjects of the future Work. But the Common Matter of all 
corporeal, external, and particular 'Things is without either 
Form or Figure; it has indeed no real Being at all. And This 
is That, in which the Divine Mind energiſes, and energiſing 
operates, and operating produces all the Forms of Nature, All 
things to which belong both Form and Matter. As therefore 
theſe variable and temporary Beings, with reſpect to their 
Forms, derive their Origin from Being invariable and eternal, — 
ſo, with reſpe& to the Subject Matter of their Forms, they 
may be ſaid to have their Origin in That which in reality is 
Nothing, — not ſo much as the Image or Shadow of any real 
Thing. — We. apprehend, that, on this head, we ſpeak the 
Senſe of the Pythagoreans, the Platonicks, and the Peripateticks, 
Some of them at leaſt; for 'tis highly probable, that Theſe 
are the Ancients, meant by Porphry, in his 'Apoguas, pag: 226, 
Edit: Cantal: where he ſays, that the Propertys of Matter, ac- 
cording to the Ancients, are theſe ; — It is incorporeal ; for it is 
different from Bodys it ts lifeleſs; for it is neither Mind, nor 
Soul; nor a Living Thing is it, of its Self: it is formleſs, ſubjett 
to Diverſity, infinite, powerleſs : wherefore it is not Being, but Non- 
Being; not ſuch Non-Being as Motion, (for Motion is Motion of 
Something ;) but truly and really (4>1Swas) Non-Being (pn ov) 
that is, —Nothing. — If then the above- given Account be true, 
we find. the Origin of Things to be, on the one hand, the 
Plenitude of Univerſal Being, the Cauſe of Good to all, — on 
the other hand, a total Yacuity of Being, Infinite Matter, the 
Cauſe of all Evil. — The Readers of Plato will readily excuſe 
the Length of this Account, when they are informed, that the 
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Defgn of it, partly, is to illuſtrate Two Paſſages in Plato; —One 
in his Timeus, vol. 3, Pag:. 52, Edit: Steph: concerning the 
Firſt Matter ;—the Other in his Pbædo, pag: 260, &c,, Edit: 
Oxon: concerning Final Cauſes; — but * chiefly, to free from 
all obſcurity Two: other Paſſages ; — One, in his Republich, 
vol; 2, pag: 70, Edit: Cantab: concerning the idea of G 
the Other, cel vn T8 Tgwre pb eos concerning the nature of 
Tux FirsT, (or The Supream,) in the Secand of his Epiſtles, 
pag: 312, Edit: Steph. where he profeſſes to conceal his Mean- 
ing purpoſely, in this Enigmatical Sentence ; — reel Tov rν 
feaoinea mTdvr ql, wat su, he EvVExX MaANTH, xz} bu dirry 
G ru ο,οͥ TOV RKOAOV Seu regay Hs reęl, res Selers ge X.244 retro egi, 
Ta Tpire. All Beings are attendant on the King of All; for His 
Jake are All things; and of all Beautiful Things He is the Cauſe : 
on the Second attend Things of the Second Order : and on the 
Third attend Things Third in Order. — This laſt Enigmatical 
Paſſage is to be explained from what was ſaid concerning the 
Three Cauſes of All things. For the FIRST, (or Supream in 
Dignity,) the King of all Beings, (the Law to All,) is Tayadoy, 
Eſential Good, the Final Cauſe of All things, and the Fountain of 
thoſe fairet.of things, Meaſure and Moderation, Unity and Harmony, 
Fuſtice and Goodneſs, Symmetry and Beauty, the Perfection of each 
Kind, and the Standard of whatever in its Kind is excellent: — 
the SeconD (in Dignity) is Univerſal Mind, the Formal Cauſe 
of All things, and the Fountain of all Ideas and all. Truths, 
Intelligence and Knowlege, Sciences and Arts, and Right Opt- 
nions;—and the TIR D (in Dignity) is Univerſal Soul, the Efficient 
Cauſe of All things, and the Fountain of all Senſe and Life, 
Love and Affection, Sympathy and Attrattion. — So that alt 
Bemgs whatever depend on the SUPREME for their very Be- 
ing, fince without partaking of Good. they could not be ; — in 
6 like 
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like manner, all rzfe/ligent Beings depend on the StEconD for 
their Intelligence >— and all Sentient and all Vital Beings are, 
for their Senſes and their Lives, dependant on the THIRD.— 
We have only to add This farther ; — that, immediately after 
the Paſſage above cited, the 'Myſteriouſneſs of which is. fairly 
apologiſed for by Plato himſelf, he ſpeaks of the Human Soul, 
and of her natural Pere to be made acguainted with thoſe 
Things, (meaning the fair Streams, that flow from thoſe Three: 
Fountains,) becauſe ſhe is of Kin to them, and has them but 
imperfectly and defectively in her Self. Then follows the 
Mention of that important Problem, — “ What is the Cauſe 
of all Evils?”—which Point, he ſays, whoever cannot clear 
up to his own ſatisfaction, will never attain to a real Know- 
lege of the Truth. And as This is the laſt of the Philoſophi- 
cal Points, ſtated in that Epiſtle; and as it compleats the 
Subject of thoſe Inquirys, made by Drony/ius, concerning the Cauſes. 
of Things; we ſhall here finiſh this ſhort Eſay on the ſame 
Subject; (too ſhort for a detached Dyſertation; tho too long, 
conſidered as Part only of a Note;) and proceed to inveſtigate: 
the Steps, by which Socrates attained to his great Knowlege 
in it. This Inveſtigation alſo will be long; but we hope, 
that twill not be tedious. to the Admirers of Socratic Wiſdom ; 
as it leads to the Doctrine, taught firſt by Socrates, — the 
Doctrine of thoſe Untver/als, which are the Principles of Moral 
and Pelitical Science, and are, Themſelves, immediately de- 
rived from the Firff Cauſe of All things. With this Hape, 
and this defirable End in View, we thus begin our Inveſtiga- 
tion, —— That a Man's Firft Step to any Kind of Knowlege is 
by means of his Senſations, was never, we believe, queſtioned. 
by any Perſon, who conſidered, with a ſober and unprejudiced. 
Mind, the nature of Human Knowlege.—As ſoon as Infants 
are ſeparated from the Womb, and are become intirely diftine# 

Beings, 
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Beings, ſurrounded immediately with the external Air, they 
appear to be /n/ible of their own extream Weakneſs and Indi- 
gence: and as ſoon as they find their Weakneſs helped, and 
their Indigence relieved, by Something, which is not within 
Themſelves, nor is in their own Power to procure, (and 
which, by a natural Inſtinct, they generally ſolicit to obtain 
by Crying,) they ſeem thereupon to have an obſcure Senſe of 
| Something external, in reſpect of their own Beings, — Something, 
which is 20 Part of Themſelves. — It appears alſo, that they 
have, at the ſame time, Senſations of thoſe Primary Qualitys 
of external things, Moiſture and Dryneſs, Cold and Heat, fo far 
as they feel themſelves, on the one hand, hurt or incommoded 
by the Exce/s of any one of theſe Qualitys, and on the other 
band, benefited or eaſed by a Quality which | is con- 
trary. Theſe are called the Primary Qualitys of Body, becauſe 
Theſe, and none Other, belong to thoſe Primary Bodys, the 
Four Elements of all Bedys which are Mixt, or compoſed of 
different Ingredients: and 'tis worthy of Remark, that theſe 
primary Qualitys are the Firſt, by which new-born Infants 
appear to be affected; excepting perhaps a Glimmering of 
Light: concerning which we ſhall have occaſion to ſay more 
in a ſubſequent Note. To proceed at preſent with an account 
of the progreſs of our Senſations: for only by means of Theſe 
have we any apprehenſion of Outward Things, or of their Sen- 
fible Qualitys ; —— Next after thoſe Firſt Senſations, produced 
in us by an application of the Primary Rualitys of Body to 
our Organs of Touch, we ſoon feel various. other Senſations, 
from thoſe various Qualitys of Body which are called Secondary, 
becauſe they are found, not in the Primary or Elementary 
Bodys, but in Mixt or Compound-Bodys only ;—Some, which 
affect the Touch, as Hardneſs and Softneſs, Roughneſs and 
Smoothneſs ; — Others, 2 affect the 7. aſte, as Sweetneſs, 
Sourneſs, 
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Sourneſs, Bitterneſs, &c; — together with Odours, which affect 
the Smell; — Sounds alſo, which ſtrike the Ear; and Colours, 
falling on the Eye.—The Senſations of theſe, and of ſuch other 
Qualitys of things external, as affect any of our outward 
Senſes, are all of them, either pleaſurable or painful, more or 
leſs: and the Pleaſures and Pains, which attend them, are 


purely Corporeal ; as being produced by Bodys, or Particles of 


Body, when theſe meet with Bodys animated by Sentient Souls. — 
Now the Pleaſures and the Pains of this Kind are firſt felt, 
whilſt the Rational Soul lyes intirely dormant, and even before any 


Facultys of the Animal Soul, except That of Senſe, are ſtrong 


enough to exert "themſelves. All this while, tho the Infant- 
Senſations grow more and more lively, as the Organs of Senſe 
ſtrengthen, yet None of the Objefts of Senſe appear diſtinciiy; 
or the Mind, newly pent up in Body, and clogged with Matter, 
is yet too weak to take Cogniſance of any of them in the 
Senſorium: even there, None of them make any durable Im- 
preſſion; All vaniſh, with the Senſation which they produce: 
and in their preſent appearances, All of them belong to that 
Firſt Claſs of Things, by Socrates termed the Infinite. — Not 
long afterwards, however, the Mind begins to expand herſelf; 
and Children then begin to diſtinguiſh outward Things, one 
from another; to diſtinguiſh alſo the Parts of a Corporcal Fi- 
gure, one from another, and from the VYole. And as ſoon as 
Imagination and Memory, thoſe Facultys of the Animal-Soul, are 
able to receive and to retain the Dnages of Corporeal Forms, 
the Mental Powers are excited, by which the Mind wiews them 
together and compares them; ſees Similarity and D iff emilarity 
amongſt them; congregates the Similar; and ſegregates the Diſſi- 
milar; and in the Similar, be they ever ſo Many, ſees a cer- 
tain Sameneſs, Which intitles them to. be called by one and. the 
{ame Name, as having, All of them, © one and the ſame Nature. 
| —lt 
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— It bind, that, next after This, the Mind diſcerns ſome 
accidental Qualitys, Conditions, and Circumſtances, — ſuch as Co- 
| lour, Size, Motion or Reſt, Action or InaQion,—wherein the 
moſt /imilar Beings or Subſtances differ, one from another; 
and that, diſcerning This, ſhe ſeparates thoſe differing NQualirys, 
.&c. from That Nature, which is the Same in them Al for, 
notwithſtanding her diſcernment of thoſe Accidental Differences, 
ſhe continues to give to All of them the Same Name. — Soon 
after this, the Mind ſeems to perceive farther, that Quality, 
&c. of the Same Sort, are the Attributes of many Sudſtances 
or Beings dffferent in thier Names and Natures; and hence 
ſhe readily aſſigns to Each of thoſe Attributes one and the 
Jame Name, as denoting one and the ſame Thing, common to 
many Beings of different Natures. — Thus far even Children, 
when they can ſpeak, or underſtand what is fpoken, concern- 
ing Obje&ts with which they are converſant, are carried by 
Common Senſe, aided by the Principles of Reaſon, in perceiving 
the Sameneſſes and Differences of Things. And the Multitude, 
or Bulk of Mankind, being wholly employed in providing for 
their comfortable Subſiſtence, ſeldom go any farther, —Now, to 
perceive. Sameneſs and Difference together, in Objects of Senſe, 
whether theſe Objects are Sublantial Beings, or Attributes of 
ſuch Beings, is to have Ideas of the Species of Things, and of 
their Specific Differences. To have ſuch Ideas, in every One of 
which, many Particulars are univerſal: iſed, (many Objects of Senſe 
being, by the Mind's Eye, viewed in One Special Idea,) is na- 
tural to the Human Mind, when her dormant Powers are firſt 
awakened : it is the Firft Stage on the Road to Science, (pro- 
perly fo called,) the Knowlege of things ſtable, and the ſome 
For ever and it is ſo neceſſary to the Formation, Knowlege, 
and Uſe of Language, that the Words, which ſeem to have 


dern the firſt invented in every Language, if it be original or 
underived 
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underived, are the Symbols (or Repreſentatives) of thoſe Spe- 
cial Ideas. Indeed the Things, which Men had always the 
moſt immediate Occaſion to ſpeak of, One to Another, 
were Senfible Objetts in their Species, not This or That Individual 
or Particular; as appears from the Pronoun-Words, probably 
the next invented, to ſerve inſtead of dumb Directions by 
the Eye ot Finger, pointing to ſome Individual Being or 
Particular Thing, either remote or near. For this reaſon we 
preſume it is, that Nature has not given the Organs of Speech 
to Brute Animals, not even to thoſe of the livelieſt Senſe 
and the moſt generous Spirit; tis becauſe they could be 
of no Uſe to an Animal, the higheſt Faculty of whoſe Soul 
was a Memery of particular Objects of Senſe, without wuniver- 
falifing any of them, or conceiving an Idea of any Species: for 
without e Ideas at leaſt, there can be neither Speech, nor 
Underſtanding of what is ſpoken.——But to proceed with our 
preſent Subject, the natural Progreſs of Human Knowlege, 
until it arrives at the Cauſe of All things. — When the In- 
vention and the Improvement of uſeful Arts had more and 
more abridged the Labours of Human Life, and had procured 
with facility the means of comfortable Living, the Lovers of 
Knowlege had then Leiſure to ſearch deeper into the Nature 
of Things. In this Search they ſoon came to ſeparate tho 
Properties, ſeverally efſential to each Species, from thoſe acci- 
dental Circumſtances, which diverfify the Individuals, and ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh them, One from Another. In the next place 
they found, that ſome of thoſe gſential Propertys were common 
to many Beings of ' different Species: and hence they acquired 
a Knowlege of the Genera, or Kindi, as well as of the Species 
of Things. In the ſame manner they went on, generalifing 
more and more, as they ſound more and more Kinds of Being 
to agree in ſome of their efential Propertys; — until at length 

H h they 
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they attained to ſee, that Being its Self, accompanied with the 


Propertys eſſential to all Being, was Common to tbem all, and 


abſolutely Univerſal; inaſmuch as it comprehended all the 
Kinds and Species of Being, together with the Propertys ęſen- 
tial, and the Circumſtances incidental, ſeverally to Each. —In the 
mean time, for the fake of communicating this gradually in- 
creaſing Knowlege, it was neceſſary, all along, to invent new 
Terms for all newly-diſcovered Things. And thus the Lan- 
guage of that People, amongſt whom theſe Diſcoverys were 
made with the moſt Accuracy, became at length richer. than 
any other Language, not only in Subſtantive Words, but in 
Attributives alſo; to expreſs, not only all the different Kinds of 


Things, but alſo their different Propertys and Powers, Energys 


and Actions, with the Efeds of theſe laſt on other Things, and 
the Relations of One Being, or Attribute. of Being, to Another. 
But the Know/ege of Nature was far from being as yet com- 
pleated. Nothing can be known perfectly well, without the 
Knowlege of its Cauſe. It remained therefore, to ſearch: out 
the Cauſe of thoſe Sameneſſes and Differences, which appear 
together, in all the Kinds and Species of Being ;—in the different 
Species of each Kind, the Cauſe of Sameneſ5, as to their Kind; 
and in each Kd, the Cauſe of Difference between its Species: 


E how Being comes to be divided into certain Kinds and 


Species; and how theſe Kind and Species come to be conti- 
nued the Same for ever, | amidſt the unceaſing Change and 
Variation of all things throughout Nature.——The Speculators 


of Outward Nature ſeemed to think, that they gave a ſufficient 


account of theſe Phznomena, in ſaying,—that the Multitude of 


Individual Beings, in every Age, were produced from different 
Seeds, —generically different, Some of theſe: Seeds, Others /pec:- 


fically, —and Others with a Difference meerly numerical ;—Seeds, 


which conveyed to every ſucceſſive Generation the  Speryfic 
Forms 
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Forms and the Generic Powers of thoſe Beings from whom 
they ſprang. And if theſe Naturaliſts were aſked, from what 
Cauſe came any Difference at all, other than zumerical, between 
the produQtive Beings, or between the Seeds which they ſeverally 
produced; — and from what ' Cauſe had thoſe Seeds the Power 
of continuing on, from Generation to Generation, the {ame 
Differences, both Generic and Specific, without Addition, Di- 
minution, or Alteration ;, — Some had no better Anſwer to 
make than This; — Things had always gone on after this 
manner; Hens produced Eggs; from Eggs came forth Chicken; 
Chicken grew up to be Hens, and produced other ſuch Eggs 
as thoſe from which they came. — But Which were Firſt, 
Birds or Eggs? for it does not appear, that an Egg could 
ever have exiſted without a Bird previous to it; nor that a 
Bird could, without a previous Egg. — To this Queſtion it 
was thus anſwered; — “ In Nature there was zo Firſt, no Be- 
ginning of Things: Time is infinite, the paſt as well as the 
future; and the ſucceſſive Generations of all the Beings of 
Nature roll, along with Time, beginningleſi and endleſs”. But 
„% you thus preſent to our Imaginations a Chain without a 
Firſt Link, — an orderly March without a Leader, —an infinite 
Succeſſion of Beings; Every one of which is an Egfect of ſome 
prior Being, as well as it is a Caruſo of ſome poſterior. Muſt 
there not have been, | before Nature, ſome Cauſe of it? or at 
leaſt in Nature muſt there not have been always Something, 
which is a Cauſe, without being alſo an Efe# ?”——Theſe Queſ- 
tions drew from thoſe: ancient Phyſiologers the following Ac- 
count of the Univerſe. They admitted, 'twas .zeceſary that 
Something ſhould have exiſted always, from infinite Time paſt, 
to be the Cauſe of that infinite Series of Generations, — ſome 
Being, which involved in its Self its own Cauſe, and exiſted by 
tbe necefiity of its own Nature: . but this neceſſary ſelf- 
1 tt1 Hh. exiſtent 
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exiſtent Being, they ſaid, was Nature her Self, the Nature of 
the Univerſe, which continued the Same for ever: they far- 
ther ſaid, that to this Nature belonged inceſſant and everlaſting 

Motion, by the fame neceſſity, —-a Motion of the whole Univer. 
and a Motion of every Part and Particle of it:“ — that “ what- 
ever Change happens in any Part of the Univerſe, it is occa- 
ſioned only by a Removal of Particles from one Place to an- 
other: — that Particles of a ſimilar Sort often meet together, 
and afterwards ſeparate again: —and that what we call Ge- 
neration, is only a Meeting together of theſe Particles; and 
what we call Death, or Corruption, is only a Parting of them afim- 


der, followed by a Diſſolution of that Being which they had 
compoſed.” —— Other Phyſiologers gave à quite contrary 


Account of the Cauſe of Nature. For they ſaid, that Nature 
was not eternal, but began i Time:"—that the Beginning of 
it was from Seeds, but not from any ſuch Seeds, as by natural 
neceſſity produce Beings of any certain Kinds; the Seeds of All 
things being an infinite Number of minute Bodys; Some indeed 
more minute than others, but All of them ndrvi/ible, and All 
of them eternally in Motion by a Neceffity of their own, antecedent 
to That of Nature; for Nature as yet was not: —that the 
Figures of theſe minute Bodys were infinitely various; and their 
Motions in no determinate Direction :” that “ by this vague 
Motion, like that of Motes in a Sun-Beam, their relative 
Situation was continually changing; and by ſtriking | againſt 


| each other, their Poſture continually -varied :” that “ the ir- 


regular Curvatures in the Figures of Some, like Hooks, 'hap- 
pening to take Hold of thoſe of Others, thenceforward they 
wandered on together; and in their way, gathering up more 
by the ſame means, they ſometimes ineloſed, amongſt them, 


Bodys the moſt minute and ſubtile, of a Spherical Figure, 


and moving with the greateſt Celerity, the Seeds of Liſe and 
Senſe and Underſtanding:“ that * hence they grew . together 
into 
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into the various Beings of Nature, endued with Life in va- 
rious Degrees, / proportioned to the Number and the Fineneſs 
of the incloſed Vital Particles: — that a Being, thus framed, 
muſt have endured as long as any Vital Atoms remained with- 
in it; and ſome or other of Theſe always remained, as long, 
as the Lfeleſs Atoms had a Strength of Coherence, ſufficient to 
retain them: lor that“ as the ieren eee Particles 


e 


or later; have id their Hold of | each es and the Be, 
ing, which they. had compoſed, muſt have then come to Dif- 
ſolution; the Vital Particles. within, which had vitally. con- 
nected them, being then let looſe, muſt have taken Wing, and 
fled away :"-—that, <* as ſoon afterward, as theſe Seeds of Life, 
theſe Vital Paiticles, All. or Any of them, met with ſome 
Vital Being, Animal or Vegetable, newly compacted, or, at 
leaſt, open enough to receive and ſtrong enough to retain 
them, they entered; and were followed from time to time by 
More Tuch 1 until the Being Was ſaturated with, Life ;”—that, 
6 from That time, all ſuperfluous Vital Particles, which had 
entered, found their way: out, together with Fragments and 
Shreds from every. Part or Member of the Fall -grown Being; 
and, together with then), became the Seeds. of a new, Being, 
Such a one, as That from which thay either ſprang forth 
ſpontaneouſly, or were. emitted by, the Deſire, Will, or Con- 
ſent of the Parent: Being: '—for that Some of the original 
or Firſt Beings happened to be, o fipely compoſed, that the 
Vital Atome gould run thro; eyery Part of their ſubeile F 1 87 
and in theſe. Beings, the Abundance, ef I. ife produced Sen 
Senſation of Pain; from Super fluitys, as well as from Pg, 
h a Senſation ;of Pleaſure. in, the unburthening. themſelves of 
Superfluitys,; as, well, as in pe. filling of any; Part empty, or not 
iuthcienty , full, — feb Scofations ,,praduced Hare, Deſire 


formed 
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formed dee and mutual Relations between ſimilar Beings, 
for the ſake of yielding mutual Relief, or of ſupplying mu- 
tual Wants: — that “ from theſe Cauſes, every Where acting, 
at length, out of That boundleſs Oceun, the Infinity of Space, 
wherein the Seeds of all Being had fam to and fro from all 
Eternity, aroſe Venus, That Order and Courſe of Nature, which 
in every Age produceth Beings ſimilar to Thoſe of the Age 
preceding: —and that © in fine this conſtant Continuance of 
the ſame Similaritys and Diſſimilaritys, which appeared between 
the various Original Beings, —thoſe Firſt Aſſemblages of ſuch 
Atoms as could hold together for a Time, —giveth us the No- 
tion of Kinds and Species in Natural Beings. —It appears then, 
that, according to Both the Accounts, given by theſe ancient 
Pyſiologers, the Cauſe of this Commixture of the Infinite with 
Bound, (ſo called in the Paſſage now before us,) or in other 
words, the Cauſe of Bounds ſet to infinite Matter, is unintelli- 
gent and blind Neceſi:y; whether it be eternal, or whether it 
aroſe in Time from the caſual Concourſe of eternal Atoms. 
From the latter of theſe Two Accounts, the Hypotheſes of 
other ancient Phyfiologers, mentioned in Note 93 to the Greater 
Hippias, and in Note 83 to the Banguer, did not differ fun- 
damentally. For All of Theſe ſuppoſed infinite Matter, eter- 
nally in Motion, to be the ſele Principle of All things; and 
this. Motion, whether it was determined by coeval Neceſ- 
ſity, or whether it was formerly vague and fortuitous, to have 


been originally their /e Cauſe.— But Thinking Perſons, who 


indulged their Imagination teſs, and exerciſed their Reaſon more, 
than thoſe Mechanical Naturalifts, gave a more rational Account 
of the Cauſe of all Natural Things. Theſe ſober Thinkers, 
in their Speculations of Nature, obſerved every where the 
evident . Marks of Defign; — in the various Inanimate Beings, 
(Each having all its Parts fmilar,) they obſerved the Regu- 


larity 
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larity and Beauty of their ſeveral Forms ; ;—in all Living Beings, 
(conſiſting of Parts di ifimilar,) they perceived a Beauty,  pecu- 
liar to each Kind, yet diverſified in each of the Species of 
that Kind; they obſerved the Proportion, Harmony, and Cor- 
reſpondence of their Parts; and the Fitneſs of theſe Parts for 
the preſerving of the whole Being, and for the generating of 
its Like. From ſuch Obſervations, they reaſoned eaſily to the 
conſideration of ſome deſigning Minds inviſible, the Cauſes of all 
thoſe viſible Forms. — Then widening their View, to behold 
the beauteous Spectacle of all Nature, they compared theſe 
Forms together; and finding, how exactly the Living Indivi- 
duals of the fame Species were fitted, Each to Other; every 
Species alſo, and every Kind of Being, fitted to other Species 
and Kinds; and the Elements of Nature, fitted to them All; 
ſo as to connects all the Parts of this viſible World together, 
forming One great Whok ; and ſo as to preſerve this Whole for 
ever, ſound and intire, in undecaying Vigour and in | youthful 
Beauty; they difcovered Unity of Deſign in the Frame, and 
Uniformity of Conduct in the Admin Nration of Nature; and 
hence concluded, that Either - One Tntelligent. Being was the ſole 
Deſigner and perpetual Director of all Nature's Motions, or, 
if Many ſuch Beings were the Deſigners and the prime Movers, 
(which was more eaſy, tho leſs philoſophical, to conceive, ) 
yet ſuch a Harmony and Union was between them, that One 
Mind muſt be in them all. Now When theſe better Phy ſio- 
logers drew from their Diſcoverys this rational Concluſion, —that 
One Mind was the Cauſe of all Nature's F orms, — they could 
not but diſcern at the ſame. time, that, for this Cauſe to ac, 
'twas neceſſary to ſuppoſe ſome Subject for it to aft in or upon,— 
ſome Matter for it to "form, —ſome Principle of Things without 
a Will of its own, but meerly paſſive, and paſſively obedient 
to the Will f alive Mind. D they conſidered, that if Mind 
6 energiſed 
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energiſed within jts Self _ and . no other Subject, upon 
or within which, it might act, — the Activity of Mind could 
produce no External Form; nothing but Mid could have any 
Being at all; but Al would be Mind; — Concluſions, contrary 
to Senſe as well as to Reaſon, but , eaſily, admitted by thoſe 
few Perſons, who deny the exiſtence of an External Wotld,— 
This Reaſoning gave riſe to the Notion of. Two Principles of 
Things, — a Notion, greatly corrupted in After-Ages, by attti- 
buting to Each of thoſe Principles a Mill of its own,—to the 
One a benign Will, preſervative of Health and Soundneſs in 
every Part of the Univerſe; - and reſtorative, wheneyer - any Part 
of it was diſordered by the Other Principle: for to this Other 
was attributed a malignant. Will, miſchievous and deſſructive to 
Nature, and to all her fait Forms. But what the ancient 
Doctrine Was concerning this Other. Principle, and how it 
came to be corrupted, will Fall under conſideration (Properly 
in the Note next after T his. Our Bulineſs, at preſent, is to 
proceed in conſidering Mind, as the Cauſe of the External 
World; in which, Bounds are ſet to Infinity; or, as Plato 
ſpeaks in the Paſſage now before us, the Infinite and Bound are 
every where mixed together. Already it has been ſhown, in 
the Diſſertatian on the Doctrine of Heraclitus, page 29 & eq: 
what crude Notions of Mind were conceived , and brought 
forth in the earlier Ages of Philoſophy. - Theſe. Cruditys, in 
| travelling abroad, engendered. many. a falſe and impious Con- 
ceit of the Divine Nature, in the Brains of Enthuſiaſtic Poets, 
in thoſe alſo of the Superſtitions Vulgar, and in thoſe of Prisfts 
Intereſted to encourage both Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition. Lit- 
tle or no Ground was gained in the Knowlege of this Divine 
Cauſe of all things, Minp, until the time of Socrates, except 
by the Pythagoreans, and a Colony, which came out of Their 
Schools, the Elzaticks. — The former, in their Doctrine of the 
6 | Principles 
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Principles of Natural Things, taught, that Matter, conſidered by 
its Self, was totally void of Form, and therefore indefinable ; but 
that of every Form it was ſuſceptible ;—and that the Adyo, the Forms 
or Eſſences, by which the ſeveral Sorts of Things are defined, con- 
ſidered by Themſelves, as ſeparate from Matter, were eternal 
and immutable. — They ſaw, that thoſe Forms, the Place of 
which was Matter, ſtay but for a time, and paſs away; and 
that, during their Reſidence, wherever they reſide, they never 
ceaſe changing or varying. Eternity therefore, and Immutability, 
not being found any where in Corporeal Nature, thoſe Philo- 
ſophers concluded, that the Forms, to. which thoſe Attri- 
butes belong, were only to be found in Mind. From the 
Truth of This ' Concluſion, thus eſtabliſhed, the ſame juſt 
Reaſoners argued to this Other, — that thoſe inmutable 
and eternal Forms, the Mental, were Tapadeypatse Exemplar- . 
Patterns of the temporary and changeable Forms, the Corporeal. 
Accordingly, they called theſe Corporeal Forms oyoawnare and 
eixoves, Similitudes, Images, or Copys of thoſe Originals. And 
ſince it was neceſſary, for the denoting of newly-dicovered 
Things, that either new Names ſhould be affigned, or that o/d 
Words ſhould be uſed in a new Senſe, they appropriated to 
every one of thoſe Aoyor xownara Incorporeal Forms, thoſe Ar- 
chetypes of the Corporeal &/y, the Term, Idea. That Such 
were the Reaſonings, Sentiments, and Expreſſions of the Py- 
thagoreans, we ' refer for Proof to all the extant Remains of 
their Phyſiological Treatiſes; in particular, ſee Ocellus Lucanus, 
in Gale's Opuſcula Mytholog: pag: 519, Edit: Amft: Timæus Locrus, 
in the ſame Collection, pag: 544: and Archytas, in Stobeus's 
Eclogæ, pag: 92, Edit: Ant: Theſe Ideas then being diſco- 
vered to have their Seat, or Place, no where but in the Great 
Mind of the Univerſe; and being found alſo to be the Originale 


of al Nature's Forms; it was juſtly concluded that Matter, 
I 1 the 
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the Subject of all Formation, was formed, (or, as we com- 
monly ſpeak, the World was created, ) according to theſe eternal 
Ideas, or Exemplar- Forms; and that Mind was &Ses «Ioroidy, 
the forming Form of All things. In proſecuting the Study of 
Principles and Cauſes, the Eleaticks conceived, that all theſe 
Ideas, or Intelligible Forms, are united in One moſt general 
Idea, Mind: — that this Mind is eternally united with Matter; 
and in conſequence of this Union, continually imprints on 
Matter all ſuch Forms as are comprehended in its Self: — 
that theſe imprinted Forms are the Objects of Senſe; as thoſe, 
the archetypal, are the Objects of Mind :—that the Objects of 
Senſe are variable; thoſe of Mind, invariable:— that Senſe and 
Mind, with their reſpective Objects, the variable and the in- 
variable, are connected together throughout the Univerſe, both 
in the One and in the Many — that, tho in reality the Univerſe 
is but One, EN ON, Mind in Matter, immoveable and immu- 
table; and tho all the Kinds and Species of Things are as 
table as their Ideas, and appear ſo. to the Eye of Mind; yet to 
the Eye of Senſe, ſince all Things are continually varying their 
Appearances, all Things ſeem to be in continual Motion, 
and to change Places, each with other; whereas they are 
only flitting Shadows; or a ſucceſſion of Images, beheld in a 
tranfient Glaſs, —Thus aroſe the Diſtinction between x00pes vrt, 
the Ideal or Intelligible World, and »oopes aigwres, the Senfible 
World; (for which - ſee Note 94 to the Banquet ;)—a Diſlinctioun, 
meerly logical, and without any other Difference, than Such 
as there is between a real Man, and the Likeneſs of that Man, 
painted or printed upon à changeable-coloured Silk. And hence 
may eaſily be reconciled the ſeeming Contrariety of Doctrine 
between Xenophanes and Parmenides, reſpecting the Infinity of 
the Univerſe ;—That alſo between Parmenides and his Diſciple 
Zeno, reſpecting its Mobility ; — and That between Melſſſus and 

Himſelf, 
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Himſelf, reſpecting the Infability and Deftru#tibility of all things. 


— The two former Contrarietys are well known to the Learned; 
and for the latter, ſee Dr. Davis, in his Notes on Cicero's 
Academicks, pag: 218. Before we proceed farther in this brief 
account of the Progreſs, anciently made, in the Firſt or Chief 
Philoſophy, the Knowlege of the Principles and Cauſes of all 
Natural Things, we ſhall preſume on the Reader's Indulgence 
for a few Words, in defence of the ancient Doctrine, con- 
cerning thoſe eternal and Mental Forms, termed by the Py- 
thagoreans, who firſt reaſoned up to them, Monads and Ideas: 
tho we ſhould not have imagined a Defence of that Doctrine 
neceſſary for Any Perſons, who acknowlege immutable and eter- 
nal Mind to be the Cauſe of Outward Nature, were it not, that 
Many in modern Ages ſeem to think ſuch an Acknowlege- 
ment very compatible with a Suppoſition, that the World was 
created by the all-wiſe Author of it on a Plan not eternal, 
but contrived and executed in Time, for ſome unknown Pur- 
poſes, ex mero-arbitrioz — a Plan therefore, changeable at plea- 
ſure, and in Time perhaps to be quite aboliſhed. —But we de- 
fire Thoſe, who entertain Opinions, ſo inconſiſtent with their 
profeſſed Belief concerning Mind, to conſider, that the Being 
of Mind inferrs the Being of Ideas, and that the Being of 4 
Mind eternal and immutable inferrs the Being of eternal and 
immutable Ideas; — that on Jdeas of the Mind every Plan or 
Deſign is built; — and that Such as are the Ideas, Such will 
always be the Plan. The Nature alſo of eternal Ideas, con- 
ſidered as the Foundation of the Plan of Outward Nature, 
may: be argued from the Analogy, which they bear to Human 
Inventions—They are Mental Forms alike; and they are alike 
capable, Each ſingle Form of either Sort, of being multiplied, 
or becoming Many, in the external Copys of it: but in This 
reſpect they differ, in that eternal Ideas, being original Con- 
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ceptions of an all- perfect Mind, are, All of them, brought into 
Outward Light continually, thro the continual Operations of 
Nature; whilſt Human Inventions, being conceived in the im- 
perfect Minds of Men, Many of them periſh in their Embryo- 
State, Since, however, Such of them, as come to Light, and 
for a Time remain, are the Originals of all the Works of Art, 
we perceive This Analogy between Divine Ideas and Human 
Inventions, — that the former are to the Works of Nature, what 
the latter are to the Works of Art, — namely, Formal Cauſes, 
Exemplar-Forms, and Archetypes. — Now, we are well aware, 
that Thoſe Perſons, who have been uſed to conſider every 
Species, or Specific Form, as an A#&/traft, made by the Human 
Mind, from a Collection of ſimilar Images in the Imagination, 
may object to this Analogy, that the very Foundation of it 


fails: for, tho it were granted, that ſome Sort of Similitude 


ſubſiſted between the Divine Mind and the Human, or be- 
tween the Ideas of the One and the Ideas of the Other; yet, 
that the Works of Art are made from Images modelled in Men's 


Inaginations, and thence generally copied firſt, and drawn on 


Paper; and that theſe Images are compoſed from Parts of 
many other Images, thoſe of Senſible Objects, whether Natural 
or Artificial, treaſured up in the Memory; but that the Works 


of Nature, planned by the Divine Mind, are not made after 


any previous Models or Images of them; for that pure Mind 
excludes Imagination, and is prior to all Senſible or Outward 
Objects. — To theſe Objectors we believe it ſufficient to an- 
ſwer, that they are miſtaken in That Part of their Objection, 
on which depends the validity of the Whole: for in the 
Works of Art, tho their immediate Model, or Exemplar to be 
followed, be delineated perhaps on Paper, perhaps only rough- 
drawn in the Imagination of the Workman, yet the Deſign 
originates in Mind; the de/igning Mind of ſome Artif * 

the 
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the Image in his own Imagination firſt, and transfuſes it 
thence into That of the Workman, (if a different Perſon,) by 
ſuch Words or Draughts, as explain it to his Underſtanding. — 
Thus much for the preſent, concerning the Divine Ideas, com- 
prehended, all of them, in One, — in the Divine Mind, con- 
ſidered as Intelligible, or the Object of his own Intelligence, 
and as the Archetype or Formal Cauſe of the Senſible World, and 
of all the Forms of Outward Nature. — And thus much in- 
deed is at preſent neceſſary; becauſe on the Reality of thoſe 
Ideas will depend the Truth of what we have to ſay farther, 
in the proſecution of our Subject. If then the ancient Doc- 
trine, concerning the Cauſe of all Natural Things, be admitted 
to be true, ſo far as we have already proceeded in the Hiſtory 
of that Doctrine, it appears, that, before the Time of Socrates, 
Mixp and MATTER were diſcovered to be the Two PrINciPLEs 
of all external Things; and that Minp alone was diſcovered 
to be their FoRMAL CAUsE, as well as their EFFICIENT. —— 
In this State ſtood Human Knowlege, with reſpect to the 
preſent Subject, the Cauſe of this Outward World, at the 
time when Socrates the Athenian made his Appearance in it, 
— a Man, whoſe Wiſdom and Virtue were the greateſt Ho- 
nour to his Country, and the Manner of whoſe Death there- 
fore was an indelible Reproach to it. — Thus we preface the 
following Summary of the Moral Doctrine of Socrates; becauſe 
the well-tried Integrity of his whole Life ſeems to have been 
founded on the Wiſdom, which to this Day ſhines in his 
Doctrine of the Supream Mind, as the Fountain of Wiſdom and 
true Virtue. Of Socrates then it is thus ſaid by Ariſtotle, 
(who never was ſuſpected of Partiality in favour of any prior 
Philoſophers,)—9gvo Sg, d Tis dy amod\pn Tan p re- Julius, Ter 
ETAYXTINSS AvyBs, ai To o 4. . rab rc v bc HuPw 
Tee g Gπ⁰eα⁰˖G — Ag u Ayu ver. © There N 
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Two Things, (meaning either Two Diſcoverys in the Science of 
Mind, or Two Improvements in the Manner of teaching that 
Science,) which may juſily be attributed to Socrates, viz. Reaſon- 
ing by Induction, and to define things from Untverſals : (that is, 
in giving a Definition of any thing, to aſcend to That Uni. 
verſal, which the Thing to be defined partakes of:) now 
Both of theſe (Diſcoverys, or Improvements,) regard the Prin- 
ciple of Science. By the Principle of Science, I mean M1iND,— 
Ariftot: Metaphyſ: L. 11. C. 4. ſecundum Du Vall: & Poſer: 
Analytic: L. 1. C. 33. — What immediate reference Both of 
thoſe Dz/coverys or Improvements, made by Socrates, have to 
Mind or Intellet, may be thus ſhown. — As to the Firſt; # 
reaſon by Indufion, is to conclude the Being or Truth of 
ſome Univerſal, ſome comprehenſive One, from all its Particu- 
lars which are Many: ſuch Reaſoning therefore brings us 
directly up to Minn, by whoſe Eye alone can be ſeen One 
in Many, And as to the Other ; Every right Definition, in 
aſcending to That which is more General than the Thing de- 
fined, brings us One Step nearer to the High Genus of Things, 
the not Univerſal, the moſt comprehenſive One, that is, Uxi- 
VERSAL MIND. Such Definition alſo ſets together a Sameneſ 
and a Difference, — the Sameneſs of ſome Genus in all its Species, 
or Kinds ſubordinate, — and the Drfference of the Thing defined 
from all collateral Kinds or Species: — the Sameneſ and the 
Difference are thus exhibited together to the Mind or Intellect, 
which alone can behold them Both in One View. — In this 
manner, and by theſe few and eaſy Steps, did Socrates lead his Fol- 
lowers to thoſe Prims Ideas of Mind, reaching to all things, —and 
comprehending all things, —One in Many, and Sameneſs amid Differ- 
ence : from whence it was obvious to draw theſe Concluſions, 
that Unity and Number, Sameneſs and Difference, were the Firſt Uni- 
wverſals, were of the Eſence of Mind, and, (as it were) Mental 

Principles; 
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Principles; and that, in viewing Theſe, the Mind views ber 
Self, See Note 82 to the Meno. In this way of thinking 
Scrates perhaps was helped and forwarded by the Converſation, 
which in his early Youth he had with Parmenides and Zeno. 
But of himſelf he ſeems to have applied theſe Principles to 
other Things the moſt Univerſal, Ta nave ,n, (next after, 
the Principles themſelves ;) being Univerſal, —not as every Genus 
is, with regard only to its own Species, nor as every Species 
is, with regard only to its own Individuals, — but abſolutely, and 
without any re/tridion, Univerſal. —— The moſt obvious and 
ſtriking of theſe is Beauty; and This he ſaw was ſpred over 
the Face of All things, (beheld in One View,) the whole 
Countenance of Nature; he ſaw it inveſting every Kind and: 
Species of Things, (taken ſingly,) the ſeveral Features of that 
lovely Face ;. he ſaw it accompanying Form in all its Journeys 
from one Portion of Matter to another, and attendant on all 
its Changes and Variety of Appearances :: and he conſidered, 
that Sameneſs in Forms is Uniformity; that Difference in Forms 
is Variety; and that Uniformity amidit bounded Variety is the 
Efſence of Beauty. Not leſs univerſal than Beauty, appeared to 
Him the Conſtituents of it, — Harmony, or the mutual Fitneſs: 
and Correſpondence of Parts in any Whole, —Symmetry, or the 
Menſurability of thoſe Parts by ove common Meaſure, — and. 
Mediocrity, or a juſt Temperament in any Mixture of different 
Ingredients. For in the Frame of every diſtinct Being in 
Nature, as well. as in the complex Syſtem of the Univerſe, he 
found Harmony and Symmetry combining all the Soi, Parte, 
and Mediocrity running thro all the Fluids. And having learnt 
the Science of Geometry from Theodorus, he knew, that Har- 
mony, Symmetry, and Mediocrity, are all meafured by Proportion ;. 
— that Proportion is either between Things the /ame in 


Kind, but different in Magnitude. or. in Multitude, or elſe be- 
3 | tween: 
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tween many Parts of one Whole ; — that all Proportions are 
meaſured by Numbers ;—and that every Number conſiſts of many 
Units conjoined, or rather united.—The penetrating Genius of 
Socrates ſeems alſo then to have diſcovered, that thoſe Univerſals, 
Harmony, Symmetry, and Mediocrity, are the immediate Efficients 
of Good, no leſs than they are of Beauty; ſeeing that Inani- 
mate Beings owe to Them the Coherence of their Parts, and 
the Soundneſs and Permanency of their ſeveral Frames; — that 
Vegetables maintain their flouriſhing Eſtate, and the Duration of 
their Forms, only ſo long as thoſe Cauſes of Union continue 
with them; — that all the Pleaſures of Senſe, which Senfitive 
Beings feel from external Things, (ſuch as are adapted to their 
Senſes, and commenſurate with their Organs of Senſation, ) they 
are indebted for to thoſe Principles in Nature, which connect 
them with external Things ; — that Beings, who. partakg of 
Mind, derive the ſerene Pleaſures, enjoyed in contemplating 
the Truths of any Science, from the natural Correſpondence 
and Harmony between the Mind and Truth ;—that thoſe Sciences 
only, which the Capacity of a Man's Underſtanding is adequate 
to, and as it were commenſurate with, are to Him delightful 
in learning and acquiring, or in recollecting and reviewing the 
Theorems which they contain ; — and that in exerciſing his 
rational Facultys, whether on the Subjects of Science or on 
thoſe of Art, however natural and agreeable to all Mind 
ſuch Exerciſe may be, yet for Human Minds no more Exerciſe 
than what is moderate, and ſufficient to maintain their Strength, 
is beneficial ; and that all, beyond the juſt Meaſure, is perni- 
cious, is a weakenihg and a wearing of them out. In con- 
templating Mind, the Seat of Science, Socrates diſcovered an- 
other Univerſal, —a Univerſal, of all the moſt Divine ;—he diſ- 
covered the Being of Truth. He perceived, that all the mu- 
tual Relations between the Ideas of Mind partake of this 

3 Univerſal 
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Univerſal Being; theſe Relations being indeed no other Things 
than Particular Truths, the Truths of each reſpective Science. 
He perceived that Each Idea in the Mind, taken by its Self, 
. lyes ſingle and apart from all the reſt ;—that the moſt obi 
and /imple Truths are the Relations of theſe Angle Ideas, one to 
another ;—that Truths more remote, more general and comprehen- 
five, are more extended Relations between thoſe Ideas ;—and that, 
as all Ideas are comprehended in that moſt general one, Univer- 
ſal Mind; (of whoſe eternal Being Each of them partakes ;) ſo, 
all the Relations between them, that is, all Truths, are com- 
prehended in Univerſal Truth; which impafts its own fable 
Eternity to every Particular Ttuth. He perceived, that not only 
by their own Nature they are linked together, (Each of 
them drawn on by ſome Other, and drawing after it many 
More,) bat-farther, that in Truth its Self they are, all of them, 
united, —Thus the philoſophic Genius of Socrates conducted his 
Speculations and his Reaſonings to that ſublime Place within 
the Soul, which Plato terms „onres, intelligible, as being the 
Place of pure Ideas —a Place, enlightened by the Principles of 
Science, One and Many, Same and Different; — Principles, which 
throw Light on all the Objefts of Mind, to make them 
wvi/ible to the Mind's Eye, and at the ſame time, pour Light 
into that Eye, to ſee thoſe Objets.—In this Place, and by this 
Light, Socrates diſcovered, that thoſe Univerſals, Good, Truth, 
and Beauty, were eſſential, all of them, to Mind; or rather, 
that Each of them was the Energy of Mind, and therefore 
the Same Thing with Mind, whoſe very Eſence is Energy ;— 
that the Difference between theſe Exergys lay meerly in the 
Difference between the Seats or Subjects of the Mind's Energy; 
— that Truth was the Energy of Mind, conſidered ab/trattedly 
from Matter, and energiſing on its own Ideas within its Self; 
and that Beauty and Good were the Energys of Mind within 
K k Matter, 
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Matter, — Beauty, pouring its Self over dad throughout the 
Forms, which the Mind, as their Efficient Cauſe, creates, — and 
Good, pouring its ſelf into and throughout thoſe Forms, as the 
Cauſe, or End, for which they were created. —He perceived 
accordingly, that the Principles of Mind, which are One and 
Many, Same and Different, were the Principles of thofe Univer- 
ſals, Harmony, Symmetry, and Mediocrity, thoſe Conſtituents of 
Truth, of Beauty, and of Good. For he perceived, that Every Kind 
of Harmony was like That Kind of it, the Subject of which is 
Sound, — a Kind, called Symphony, — produced, as Nicomachus 
fays in his Enchirid: Harmonic: pag: 25, when Sounds of dif- 
ferent Magnitudes, or Tones, are ſo mingled together, as to 
generate a Sound goed, uniform, wai cov pies, and as it were 
One. (See a Paſſage of the ſame Tenour, in Gaudentius, pag: 
110.) He perceived, that Symmetry was produced, when many 
Things, of the fame Kind, but ſpecifically different, are mea- 
fured by one common Meafure. And he alſo perceived, that 
Mediocrity, in any Attribute of any Subſtantial Being, is a 
definite and certain (always one and the ſame) Degree of ſuch 
Attribute, in the midſt of many Degrees of it, mfinitely va- 
rious and uncertain; and that on theſe Exceſes and DefeFs the 
very Being of Mediocrity depends. In this divinely intelligent 
Part of the Soul he then diſcerned, that Mind, in governing 
Matter, was Mediocrity, or Meafure, the Cauſe of Good; and 
that Matter, eſcaped for a while from the Government of 
Mind, was the Cauſe of infinite Evi/.——But the fame Godlike 
Genius, which had thus raiſed Socrates to a View of Things 
Univerſal and Divine, conducted him down again to Human 
Subjects. His Mental Eye being then filled with Light, from 
that original -Light, the Principles of Reaſon and of Science, 
he applied theſe Principles to the Sciences of Morals and Po- 
ticks ; or rather, by eſtabliſhing Moral and Political Truths 
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on their only firm Bae, the Being and Nature of the Human 
Mind, he united, and formed into Sciences, what before lay ſingle 
and ſcattered, being but Right Opinions, He perceived, that 
the Conſtituents of Private Moral Virtue are theſe which fol- 
low; — in the Mind, (the governing Part of the Soul by na- 
ture,) Prudence, founded on Wiſdom, the Knowlege of Moral 
Right and Wrong ; — in the Aﬀetions of the Soul, Symmetry ; 
the Human Nature, conſidered as Sorial, in the various Rela- 
tions of Human Life, being the true Meſure of them all ;— 
in the Paſſions of the Soul, (ſuch as are implanted in every 
Animal, for the avoiding or the oppoſing of whatever is 
noxious to it, and ſuch alſo as impel it to the Purſuit of 
what is any way needful or beneficial to it,) Mediocrity, or a 
juſt Degree of each Paſſion, - proportioned to the others; the 
proper Office -of Each being affigned, and the due Bounds of 
Each being fixed, by the Ends of Nature, the Preſervation and 
the Well- being of the Individual, and the Continuation of the 
Species; in the whole Soul, Harmony; whilft all the Parts of 
it, Rational and Trrational, rightly diſcharge their proper 
Functions, ſtriking upon the Nerves, and uttering the Voice, 
in Conſonance and Symphony, one Part of the Soul with an- 
other. Homogeneous and correſponding with this Perſonal or 
Private Virtue, which is the Excellence of every Human 
Being, appeared the Virtue of a Kingdom or Common Wealth. 
For he perceived This alſo to conſiſt of Viſdam in the Law, 
which is the Mind as it were of the whole Body of the People; 
and Prudence, joined with Vigour, in the Execution of that Law ;— 
in every Member of the Community, an Attachment to that Law 
which is Common to them all, and to that Conſtitution by 
which they are all united ;—in the People, a Reverence for the 
Adminiſtrators of Juſtice according to the Law; and a Reſpect, 
full of Gratitude, to the faithful Guardians of the Conſtitu- 
K k 2 tion; 
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tion; — in the Deliberative Part of the State, Courage, mixed 
with Caution, to guard againſt Evil; and in the Military Part, 
Valour to encounter Danger, and Magnanimity to endure Toils : 
— in Every ane of the People, an aſſiduous application of his 
Facultys, Mental and Corporeal, to ſome particular Employ, 
conducive to the Well-being of All; and, a juſt attention to 
the Gain, ariſing from that Employ, to Himſelf in the firſt 
place, for his own. and his Family's Maintenance and Profit, 
but ultimately redounding to the Support of the Government, 
the Magiſtracy, the Military, and whatever Orders of Men 
beſide are deemed neceſſary to ſypport the whole Fabrick of 
the State. — With this Public Virtue, Socrates perceived. the 
Virtue of a private Family to. be eſſentially the Same. For. he 
conſidered a fingle. Family, with a Father and Maſter at the 
Head of it, as a petty Kingdom ; and a Civil State, as a, more 
extenſive and widely ſpred Family.. The Virtue of Each of them 
was, he ſaw, conſtructed on the ſame Principles with the Virtue. of 
the Other: and the ſeveral Parts: and Members of the one, with 
the diſtin Offices, of each of thoſe Parts, were, he ſaw, anala- 
gous to the Parts, and their Offices, in the other. — He under- 
ſtood Political Union to be as natural to Human Kind as, the 
Conjugal: for he perceived, that, however ſufficient the Parental 
Tye might be, to relieve their earligt Wants; and. the Conjugal 
Tye, thoſe of their viper Years ; — Tyes, created. by Natural. 

Aﬀe&tion, and by the Natural Paſſion: between the. T'wo, Sexes; 
—yet the Continuance of theſe Tyes, or, at leaſt, of their na- 
tural Effects, is /ecure only in Ciuil Society; and that only there 
is to be found a Supply of thoſe numerous. Wants, ariſing 
afterwards from an Increaſe of Family.; and. only there to be 
met. with is a. Gratification. of other Social Aeclious, and of 
ether Seſſiſb Defires, not leſs natural than the former, tho leſs 
wolent by nature, —thoſe which ariſe. when. the Rational Faculty 
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is grown more mature, and the Underſtanding becomes en- 
larged.— He conſidered, that, as the Domeſtic State and the 
Political are alike founded on Human Indigence, — on the In- 
ſufficience of the ſeveral Members of Either, ſeparately. and 
ſingly to ſupply their own Wants, — ſo are they alike alſo 
formed by Compact, either expreſſed, or tacitly implied, —— a 
Compact, which creates an Obligation, inforcing on them the 
Calls of Nature, and the Counſels of Reaſon, to continue in a. 
State of Union, thro Harmony and Concord. He conſidered, that, 
in the Marriage-Contra#, either the Conditions of it are ex- 
preſſed formally in Words before Witneſſes; or the Defect of 
ſuch Form is ſupplied by mutual Confidence according to the 
Law of Nature; or ſome other Form is authoriſed by the Law 
of Cuſtom, which adapts the Law of Nature to the peculiar 
Circumſtances of each Country :—that, in a Compact between 
the Maſter of a Family and his Domeſticks, the Conditions of 
it are wont to be made in. expreſs 'Ferms, where the Do- 
meſticks ſerve for Hire, but are implied in the Nature and 
Reaſon of Oeconomical Relation, (the End of which is the 
Good of all the Partys,) where the Domeſticks are born in 
Servitude :—that the Terms of Agreement between many Heads 
of Families, to unite together in Gil Society, and to be 
ſubject to One Perſon. or to More amongſt them, are expreſ- 
{ed in the Laws, made by Themſelves, for the Maintenance 
of their Union :—that the Conditions alſo of Civil Government 
and Subjettion are uſually exprefled in Ele&ive Kingdoms, and. 
wherever the People chuſe their own Magiſtrates ; and that the 
fame Conditions are tacitly underſtood, from the Nature and 
Reajon of Civil Government, in Kingdoms and Ariſtocracys He- 
reditary, — He ſaw, that in all. theſe Caſes, the common Meal! 
or Good of the whole State, whether Civil or Domeſtic, is 
the End intended; and that. a faithful Diſcharge. of their pro- 
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per Dutys, by all the Members of either State, the ſeveral Partys 
to the Contract, is the only Way leading to that End. Thus it 
appeared to Socrates, that all Combinations in the Moral World, as 
well as in the Natural, were maintained only by Union, or by Agree- 
ment. — by the Union of many Parts in ſome Whole, or by the Axree- 
ment of Things, the ſingle Powers of which were AMerent —he 
was ſenſible, that ſuch Union or Agreement, between any rational 
and focial Beings, could be maintained only by Univerſal Fuſtice, 
that is, by thorow Honefty and Goodneſs ; — and as he knew, 
that every Thing is ſupported only by the continuing Effi- 
cacy of the ſame Caufes which produced it, he conceived, 
that the Great Mind of Nature, being full of Truth, Equity 
and Goodneſs, was the Fountain of every ſuch Union or Agree+ 
ment, — the combining and uniting Cauſe, — without the con- 
tinual Influence of which, no rational or moral Society can 
ſubſiſt. And it ſeems, that in this way, he diſcovered Univerſal 
Fuſtice to be the Law of all rational and ſocial Beings; by 
faithful Obedience to which Law, they continue to be what 
they are, that is, Rational and Social; and by Rebellion againſt 
which Law, they forfeit That their Efential Form or Nature. 
He diſcovered, that every Being, which partakes of Mind, and 
conſequently is Rational, is at the fame time Social: — that 
whatever Soul loſeth her Sociability, at the ſame time loſeth her 
Rationality, or Capacity of Reaſon, her Mental Principles, or, as 
our great Poet very platonically expreſſes it, 


The Divine Property of her Firſt Being : 


—and that every A# of Injuſtice, and even every Negle& of any 
Social Duty, is a Step toward that total Loſs. — He concluded 
therefore rightly, that every Being, which partakes of Mixp, 
is, thro ſuch Participation, ſubje&t by its nature to that Law 


of Univerſal Fuftice, for the ſame reaſon, that a Child is by 
nature 
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nature ſubject to the Vill of an Affectionate Parent, namely, 
for its own Good: for he apprehended That Law to be the 
Will of the great Parental Mind, or, to ſpeak more accurately, 
to be That very Mi N p, conſidered as governing the Moral 
World, and imparting to all thoſe Beings, whom he forms 
for Rational Society, (by enduing them with Reaſon and a 
Social Diſpoſition,) the Principles of Moral Rectitude, Equity, and 
Goodneſs :; for theſe Principles are indeed none other, than 
the Principles of Mind and Reaſon, applied to all the ſeveral 
Relations in Social Life. When Socrates had arrived at a full 
Diſcovery of this Cauſe of Good to all Beings, who are at the 
ſame time Rational and Social, — this Beauty of the Moral 
World, — this Fountain of all Moral Virtue and Excellence, — 
(and to Secrates' juſtly, as it ſeems, may be attributed ſo full a 
Diſcovery, thro his Knowlege of the Principles of Mind,) from 
that time to the End of his Life, he made it his ſole Bufi- 
neſs to diſcourſe concerning Morals and Politicks, ' fundamentally 


and univerſally; reaſoning to the Principles of thoſe Sciences 


by Dialectie Queſtions and Inquirys: for this was the Method 
which he took, in teaching them to his Diſciples; in this 
way he produced, out of Men's own Mouths, their zatural 
Notions, and the Firſt Principles, common to them All, on 
theſe Subjects: and in this way he convinced of Error many 
Perſons, who had been ſeduced. by Sophiſtry to depart from 
the Principles of Reaſon and Nature. The Philebus of Plato, now 
before us, exhibits to our View Seacrates converſing with ſome 
of theſe Perſons ; ' reſcuing them from the Errors into which 
they had been drawn, concerning the Chief Good of Man; 
and, from their natural Pre-conceptions, reaſoning them into 
the Truth on this Subject. Not till toward the Conchufion of 
the Dialogue, ought therefore the Reader to expect a Proof of 
what, to gratify his Curioſity, we have in. this Note antici- 
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PROTARCHUS. 


Will you not want a Fifth Sort too , for a Cauſe 
of Diſunion and Separation ? 


SOCRATES, 


pated, — namely, the Diſcovery, made by Socrates, that the 
ſame Divine Being, who is the Cauſe of Outward Nature, that 
is, of the Commixture of Form and Matter in the Corporeal 
World, —He, who is at once the Defigner, the Forming Form, 
and the Beginning, or Adlive Principle, —is alſo the End, or Final 
Cauſe of all things; his Meaning, or Defgn, being Univerſal 
Good: — that conſequently his Mind, that is, He Himſelf, is 
Goodneſs its Self, —That, by which he is eternally happy within 
Himſelf; and That, by which He is the Sovereign Good of all 
Such Beings, as, having a rational and ſocial Nature given them, 
are capable of participating in that Supreme Felicity. 


163 ”T'was obſerved in Note 167, that prior to Socrates, other 
Philoſophers had eſtabliſhed the Doctrine of Two Principles of 
all things, Mind and Matter. Protarchus, in his preſent Queſ- 
tion, evidently alludes to the latter of theſe Two, in a genteel 
and facetious way, between Jeſt and Earneſt ; : doubting per- 
haps, whether this Principle ought to be numbered amongſt 
the different «Sn Tor ovrwv Sorts of Things or Beings, as One 
of them; or whether, by its Self, it had no true or real 
Eſſence at all; for ſince it was defined by Negative Words, 
ſuch as æve,,⁰ es i Hou Form, & j.opPos ſhapeleſs, ' a ' 0/1 ja TIG"0S void 
of Figure, &c. it ſeemed to imply a Negation' of every Kind'and 

Species of Being. Tis evident, we ſay, that Matter is here 
meant: for_Protarchus ſpeaks. of a Contrary to the Fourth Sort 
.of Beins. a Contrary to Mind, which is the e Principle in 
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che Univerſe, the Plenitude of Mental Forms, the Creator of 
all Forms Corporeal, and the Cauſe of Good to All things. — 
Now the direct Contrary to Active is Paſſrve; and meerly Such 
is Matter, as it poſſeſſes no Quality whatever, except that of 
being Paſſfoe, in receiving any Sort of Form. Again; ; the direct 
Contrary to Plenitude of Forms is thorow Indigence of all 
Form; and in this Condition nothing is beſide meer Matter. 
Farther; the direct Contrary to the Creator of all Corporeal 
Forms is the Deſtroyer of them all; and This only, Matter is, 
thro its utter Impotence, and Inability to retain any Form 
impreſſed on it: for, tho it be the Seat of All external Forms 
by turns, 'tis a Seat for ever ſinking under every One of 
them.—Again ; the direct Contrary to the Cauſe of Good is the 
Cauſe of Evil; and this can be none other than Matter: for 
in the Intelligible or Mental World, — the World of pure F rms, 
unmixed with Matter, and exempt from Body,—all the Forms, 
and all the Connections or Relations between them, are eter- 
nally true, good and perfect; and no Form, partaking of theſe 
Attributes, can ever be the Cauſe of Evil: — on the other 
hand, in the Segſible or Corporeal World, every Individual Thing 
conſiſts of ſome Particular Form, and of ſome Portion of Matter : and 
every One of theſe Particular Forms partakes of Good only 1 for it is 
an Image, however imperfect, of ſome eternally true Form, in 
which there is xo Evil nor Im perfection 3. ;* and it is produced 
by Nature, whoſe Mind is Goodneſs its Self; in as much as the 
IVhole of this World of Outward Forms is the Image of that 
all-perfett © Mind; and every Production of Outward Na- 
ture, an Effect of the Energy and Operation of that a/l- 
Perfect Goodneſs. —— Seeing then, that no Forms, nor any 
Combination of Forms, whether they be original or copied, can 
cauſe Evil, we muſt conclude, that the ſole Cauſe of Evil is 
either Matter, in its Self void of Form; or, at. leaſt, ſome 
ab. of this formleſs Matter. = But Matter is not droided 

L 1 into 
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into Parts or Portions, until it be Jormed. —lt remains therefore 
paſt a Doubt, that Infinite Matter is to be. conſidered, as the 
ſole Cauſe of. Evil to all Corporeal | Beings. — Accordingly, it 
brings Death to all Such as are Vital, thro its Contrariety to 
all Lyfe, and to all Form. For, by breaking the Continuity of 
thoſe Parts of every Vital Being, thro which the Life circu- 
lates, it ſtops that Circulation, by which the Life is carried on 
throughout the Frame ; and, by breaking the Connections be- 
tween all the Parts of that Frame, it brings the Form, the 
Being itſelf, to Diſſolution. — To. all ſuch Corporeal Beings, as 
are Sentient as well as Vital, it brings Pain, thro preternatural 
Diſtenſions, Strictures, Wounds, and other Evils, incident to 
the Corporeal Organs of Senſation, and cauſed by extraneous. 
Bodys, whoſe outward Invaſion or inward Intrufion is unfriendly 
and noxious. But, if any Corporeal Form were perfect, and 
could, as long as it laſted, be kept tire and ſound, it would 
feel no Pain from the Stroke or Preſſure of any other Boys, 
beyond the #:/fant Time of ſuch Stroke or Preſſure. And 
Body can ſuffer no Pain except from Bech, and only by means 
of the Material Principle, which is common to all Bodys what 
ever.— Nor is Matter leſs miſchievous to Reaſon and Intelligence, 
in all thoſe Corporeal Beings, to whoſe Vital and Sentient 
Form, or Eſſence, Mind is ſuperadded. For by the Predomi- 
nance of the Material Principle in their Bodys, their Rational 
Facultys are weakened, or their Uſe of them is impeded ; tis 
That, which throws a Chbud over their Underſtandings, and 
obſtrufts the Light of Divine Reaſon within them; and hence 
the Paſſions, having their Origin from the Body, and their Seat. 
in the Irrational Part of the Soul, gain the Aſcendant over 
the Rational Part, ſuppreſs the connatural Principles of true 
Virtue, (the ſame with the Principles of Mind,) and lead the 
Will blindfold into all Mara Evil. — Such and ſo great being 
the Miſchiefs, occaſioned by the Mixture of Matter in all 
6 Corporeat 
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Corporeal Forms, even in Thoſe to whom Mind is imparted, 
we cannot wonder, if the Ignorant, who are always prone to 
Superſtitious Fears, when they heard, that all theſe Evils were 
by the Wiſe and Learned aſcribed to Matter, imagined a ma- 
levolent Mind within it, powerful to Hurt and to deſtroy; in 
oppoſition to the benevolent Mind of the Author of all Good, 
whoſe Power was always exerted either to %% or to ſave. 
When they heard it allo ſaid, that Matter was without Form 
or Beauty, they ſuppoſed it to be a monſtrous Being, deformed 
and ugly. Indulging their Fancy farther, they imagined a 
Multitude of Particular Beings, mis-ſhapen Portions of Matter; 
inſpired, all of them, with Malice by that Evil Spirit, which 
reigned in formleſs Matter; and actively contending againſt a 
Multitude of beautiful and good Beings, Some of whom they 
ſuppoſed to be the inviſible Protectors of whole Nations, — 
Others, of inferior Sort, the Patrons of private Familys, — and 
Thoſe of the loweſt 'Order, the Guardians of Individual Per- 
fins —Theſe Opinions were favoured by crafty Men, of whoſe 
Authority and Dominion it was the Intereſt, to cultivate Su- 
perſtition, and to draw the Minds of the People away from 
the Religion of Reaſon—the rational and ſentimental Worſhip of 
One Supreme Mind, who is the ſole Giver of all good Things, — 
to the Worſhip of Many fancied Deitys ; whoſe reſpective Prieſts 
alone were ſuppoſed - to know, What Kind of Worſhip was 
the moſt pleaſing to Thoſe, in whoſe Temples they ſeve- 
rally ſerved. — Agreeable to this Account of the Origin of 
Demon-Worſhip from Philoſophical Truths mis-underſtood, and 
perhaps purpoſely mis-repreſented, are the Records of ancient 
Hiſtory : for we learn from Theſe, that a Belief of Good and 
Evil Dæmons, interfering in Human Affairs, prevailed moſt 
in Countrys, anciently the moſt celebrated for Knowlege phi- 


loſophical and political; but in which Countrys One Set of 
LI 2 Men, 
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SocrarEs. 


Perhaps I may; but not, I believe, at preſent. 
However, ſhould there be occaſion for it, you will 
hr me, it I go in purſuit of ſome Fifth Sort of 
Being 


PRO TARCHuus. 
Certainly. , 


Men, from Generation to Generation, confined all That Know- 
lege to Themſelves and their own Familys ; being, by Here- 
ditary Succeflion, and a peculiar Education which was denied 
to all Others, their only Prieſts, Stateſmen, and Phileſophers. 
Thus, in all probability, did the ancient Doctrine concerning 
the Two Principles of All things, — One the Cauſe of all Good, 
— the Other, of all Evil. — degenerate into Demoniſm, mixed, 

in ſome Countries, with Polythei/m, in others, with Ten 
itſelf: and thus did even the pureſt, ſimpleſt, and eaſieſt Re- 
ligion, by Nature dictated to all Rational Beings, become 
corrupted, bedawbed, and loaded, with numberlcls and groſs 
Superſtitions, 


69 Altho the main Subject of Inquiry, in the Philebus, we 
acknowlege to be This, — What Kind of Life is the hap- 
pieſt for Man,—yet we. muſt obſerve, - that the Subject imme- 
diately before us, in this Part of the Dialogue, regards not the 
Kinds of Human Life, but the Kinds of Being in the Univerſe. 
It is ſurpriſing, therefore, that, in all the Editions - of the 
Greek Original, we bere read mere: Bio, 4 Fifth Life 3 and 
that None of the Tranſlators of it into. other Languages” ap- 
pear to . re of Falſity a. Reading, ſo foreign to the 

6 Purpoſe, 
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Purpoſe, and ſo abſurd, What makes it the more abſurd, is, 
that only Three Kinds of Life are taken notice of any where 
in the. Dialogue, — namely, a Life of Pleaſure, a Life of Spe- 
culation, (the Object of which is the Knowlege of Truth,) and 
a Life of Praclic Virtue. Indeed only theſe Three Things, 
Pleaſure, Knowlege, and Virtue, are loved and purſued by any 


Man, purely for their own ſakes, as End, or ultimate Objects 


of his Defire. For all other Things, which many Men ſeem 
to be wholly intent on the attainment of, they conſider but 
as Ways and Means to ſomething elſe, which they cannot 
otherwiſe obtain. Now this Dialogue hath for its Subject, not 
the Means of being Happy, but the End, Happineſs its Self: 
and the Ohjef,, which it hath in view, is to ſhow, that this 
End can never be obtained, either in a Life of Speculation, or 
in a Life of Pleaſure; and only in a Life of Virtue. For this 
reaſon Plato, in his Philebus, takes no notice of Two other Ge- 
neral Kinds of Life, totally different from any of the Three, 
ſcrutiniſed in this Dialogue; notwithſtanding that they engroſs 
the whole Attention, Time, and Cares, of far greater Numbers 
of Men, than doth the Pleafurable Life, the Speculative, or the 
Virtuous : on which account, they are by Arifotle of old, and 
in our own days by Mr. Harris, very properly ranked amongſt 


thoſe different Great Roads of Life, along one or other of 


which all Men travel :—by theſe Two Other Lives, we mean 
the Lucrative and the Political. As to Men, who lead a Lu- 


crative Life, that is, the Bulk of Mankind, they are generally 
bred to it by their Parents, or their particular Guardians, or 


by that General Guardian of all the People, the Government 
in each Civil State: and they are ſo bred, for the Purpoſe of 


procuring them a comfortable Sub//fence, either by means of 
their Manual or Bodily Labour, or by their exerciſing of Arts 
beneficial to the Publick: Thoſe alſo of riper Years, who 

commence 
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commence in any of the Lucrative Ways of Life, are led to it 
generally by the ſame Motive. When Any of theſe Perſons, 
whoſe ordinary Views are confined to an acquiring of the 
Neceſlarys and Conveniencys of Life, think of enjoying Hap- 
pineſs, (and ſuch a Thought muſt ſometimes occur to the Mind 
of every Thinking Being,) they commonly extend their Views 
and Hopes beyond this Earth and the preſent Life, to an Here- 
after in ſome better Place. The Utmoſt, which they uſually 
hope for here, is Reſt from Labour and from Cares in their 
Old Age. We except, however, a Few Perſons, who, after 
they have acquired a competent Proviſion for the Remainder 
of their Lives, continue their Labour, (if it be not toilſome,) 
from Habit, or from not knowing how to employ their Time 
otherwiſe; but neither Habit nor ignorance is a Rational Motive: 
and Some, who continue in the ſame Way of Life, thro 
Avarice; but this Motive is irrational: Some alſo, becauſe they 
ſuppoſe it conducive to their Health, as a proper and ac- 
cuſtomed Exerciſe of the Body; but no Man propoſes ſuch 
Exerciſe, or even Health, as his ultimate End: and Some, we 
doubt not but there are, who proceed in a Lucrative Way of 
Life, to acquire the Means of benefiting Others ; but this End 
belongs only to the Good Man, and to the Li of Virtue. 
Beſides theſe, we except a Few Perſons more, who continue 
in the Practiſe of Arte, which they are Maſters of, meerly 
from their Love of thoſe Arts, and the Delight they feel in the 
PraQtiſe ; — if indeed ſuch Perſons, having no Lucre in their 
View, can be deemed Exceptions, and are not rather to be 
ranked between the Lovers of Speculation, and the Lovers of | 
thoſe Pleaſures, which Plato in the laſt Part of this Dialogue 
denominates pure Pleaſures, unmixed with Pain ; and which, he 
ſays in his Gorgias and Greater Hippias, are innocent, and good, 


and attendant on a Senſe of Harmony and Beauty. Of theſe 
| Perſons 
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perſons it may be farther obſerved, that, as the natural 
Diſpoſitions of their Souls are generally found to be the 
very fame, which Plato in the Sixth Book of his Republick 
deems requiſite to the Study of Philoſophy, namely, the do- 
cile and the retentive, the magnanimous and the generous, and 
above all other things /oving Truth, the Parent, and neareſt 
of Kin to Harmony, Symmetry, and Beauty, — ſo they generally 
lead a Life, the neavzeſt to the truly pbilgſophical, or compleatly 
Wiſe and Virtuous Life, —a Life of Honeſty and Goodneſs. Neither 
is the Political Life choſen for its own ſake, more than is the 
Lucrative. For moſt of the Perſons, whom we ſee in the 
lneer and. middle Stations of it, have undertaken the Offices, 
belonging to thoſe Stations, meerly with a View to Gain. 
Theſe are therefore to be numbered amongſt Such, as live a 
Lucrative Life. And Thoſe who occupy, or who aim at oc- 
eupying, the higher Poſts and Offices of State, generally have 
in View, as their immediate End, Honour, that is, the Repu- 
tation of Wiſdom and Virtue. This Reputation they take De- 
light in, becauſe, as Ariſtotle obſerves with his uſual Acuteneſs, 
it perſuades them, that tis their Due, and that they really 
poſſeſs the Wiſdom and the Virtue aſcribed to them ;—a De- 
light, which, as the ſame great Genius finely remarks, argues 
an inward Senſe and Acknowlegement, that Wiſdom and Virtue 
are the Beſt Things; and that a Life, according to them, is 
the Beſt Life.—Beſide the Motives of Profit and of Honour, by 
the one or the other ef which Thoſe who live a Political Life 
are uſually actuated, a Few we believe there are, who engage 
in it purely from Motives of Virtue; —with a View to bleſs or 
to benefit the Publick ; to reſcue the State from bad Manage- 
ment ; to free their Country from domeſtic Tyrants ;—or to 
ſave it from foreign Foes :—but ſuch Undertakings and Em- 
ployments are ſo far from conſtituting a Kind of Life different 
from That which is Yirtuous, that they are the nobleſt Efforts 

and: 
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SOCRATES. 


Of theſe Four Sorts then, in the art place, 4. 
viding % the former Three , and perceiving, that 


Two 


and Exerciſes of a truly Heroic Virtue.——Secing then, that no 
Man chuſes either of theſe Two Kinds of Life, the Lucrative 
or the Political, for its own ſake, or without ſome farther End 
in View; — ſeeing, that the other Three Kinds of Life, the 
Pleaſurable, the Speculative, and the Yirtuous, are Thoſe only, 
which are embraced by any Man, with Expectations of finding 
his Happineſs therein; and are Thoſe only, which the preſent 
Dialogue treats of, or ſo much as mentions ; — ſeeing alſo, 
that every Life, led by Man, is included in one or other of 
theſe Five Kinds; we preſume, that, notwithſtanding they hap- 
pen to be juſt Five in Number, every Intelligent and Learned 
Reader will agree with Us, to reject the Reading of Tunes 
Bio in the Greek of this Paſſage; and inſtead of it, to read 
Teprloy T1 & conformable to which, we have made our 
Tranſlation. 7 

170 In the Greet, — Jiehcvres. But Ficinus here tranſlates, as 
if in the Manuſcript, from which he made his "Tranſlation, he 
read e&ZeAovres. that is, taking out, or ſelecting: Mons“. Grou 
has given the ſame Senſe to it, in his French Tranſlation. 
The Sentence is indeed thus made eaſier and plainer, at” firſt 
View. But we have thought it beſt to adhere: to the Reading, 
printed in all the Editigns of Plato; becauſe it gives a Senſe, 
more agreeable to what follows, than the other Reading does; 
and much more agreeable to the Deſign of this Paſlage ; 
which leads to ſhow, What Things they are, which are ca- 


Dk of a Diuiſion; and This, chiefly with a View to the infinite 
Drverſitys 
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Two of theſe, when Both are divided, and their 
Diviſions ſeparated, are, Each of them, Many ;— 
then, gathering together the Many of Each, and 
_ uniting them again, let us endeavour to underſtand, 
in what manner Each'of them is, at the ſame time, 
One and Many. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


Would you but expreſs your Meaning more plainly, 
I might perhaps apprehend it. 


Diver/itys of Pleafure, as to their Kinds, as well as to their 
Degrees, — in oppoſition to That, which is ſimply One, and 
indiuiſible. 1 | 

17: We acknowlege to have no authority from the Greek, 
where we read only Tz ve, the Three, for inſerting between 
them, the word former but tis added, to leſſen the Obſcurity 
of this Paſſage, at the firſt Entrance. — The Three Sorts of 
Being, mentioned Zogether before the Fourth, (which was then 
pretended to have been forgotten,) are here again ſpoken of 
together; becauſe Each of thoſe Three is diviſible into Many; 
and what is to follow, relates only to Things which are thus 
avifible: the Fourth therefore, which is Mind, the Cauſe of All 
things, is here omitted; becauſe Mind its Self, in the Simplicity 
and Sameneſs of its. own eternal Efſence, conſidered apart from 
Matter, is One only, and not diviſible into Many. 

The inſertion of the word eis before r, propoſed by 
9/ephens, ſeems not ſo neceſſary as the learned Printer thought 
it. 5 x | | 


M m SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


I mean then, by the Two, which I propoſe to be 
now conſidered, the Same which I mentioned at the 
firſt, —One of them, the Infinite, — and the Other, 
the Finite. — That the Infinite is, in ſome manner, 
Many, I will attempt to ſhow: and let the Finite 
wait a while. 


PROTARCHUS. 


It ſhall. 


SOCRATES. 


Give me now your attention. It is, IT confeſs, a 
difficult and doubtful Thing, That, which I would 
have you to conſider. Conſider it, however. Firſt, 


with regard to Hotter and ”* Colder, in things, ſee 
if 


773 The Inſtances, here brought, the Hotter and the Colder, 


_ ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the Hfinite, now ſpoken of, from that 


infinite and formleſs Matter, by Protarchus called a Fifth Sort 
of Being. For to this latter belong no Qualitys whatever, no 
Powers; and only a bare Capacity of receiving Figure and 
Form, with their attendant Qualitys and Powers: whereas the 
preſent Inſtances are taken from the Primary Qualitys of Boch, 
that is of Matter which hath received Form. — The Primary 
Qualitys of Body, which are Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and 
Moiſture, belong ſeverally to the Four Elements of all Corporeal 
Nature. The former Two Qualitys are Contrary to each. 


other; as allo are the Two latter, — The Pythagoreans, fol- 
| 6 FI lowed 
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lowed by Plato in his Timæus, hold, that the Four Elements 
differ only in Shape or Figure: the Particles of Elementary 
Earth being, as they ſuppoſe, Cubical; thoſe of Elementary 
Fire, Pyramidical ; thoſe of Elementary Air having Eight equal 
Sides; and thoſe of Elementary Water, Twenty. And if, as it 
is preſumed, theſe Elementary Bodys are endued with no 
other Qualitys, than the Four Primary; — in other words, if 
their Forms or Eſſences differ, one from another, in Figure only, 
and in no other reſpect; — it follows, that their Figures make 
their Eſſential Forms, — that is, make them to be /uch Beings 
as they are, and to have ſuch Qualitys and Powers as they have. 
—Now, as ſome Particles of all the Four Elements enter into 
the compoſition of every Compound-Body, Thoſe Compound- 
Bodys, which have more of Fire in them than Other Bodys of 
the like Kind, Magnitude, and Denſity, are, in themſelves, hotter 
than theſe Others; they communicate more Heat to all Bodys 
adjacent, by tranſmitting ſome of their igneous Particles; 
and, if the adjacent Bodys happen to be Sentient, they cauſe 
in them, by the ſame Means, a greater Senſation of Heat. — 
Juſt ſo, a greater Quantity of any. other Element in Some 
Compound-Body, than is found in Other Bodys /milar to it 
in Kind, and equal to it in Magnitude and Den/fity, gives it a 
greater Degree of the Quality, belonging to that Element, — 
And in every Compound-Body, the Degrees of That elementary 
Quality, which happens to prevail over its Contrary, are n/i- 
nite; becauſe Matter is infinite in Extent, and is' every where 
formed. For hence it follows, in the firſt place, that the 
Primary Badys, the Elements of all Others, are infinite alſo: it 
follows next, that, notwithſtanding the fixed Number of the 
Kinds and Sorts of Things ia Nature, (fixed in the Mind of 
Nature, tho perhaps not knowable by Man,) yet the Indivi- 
duals of each Kind and Sort are innumerable and infinite: and ſince 

| M m 2 Individuals 
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Individuals of the /ame Kind and Sort infinitely differ in Mag. 
nitude; and Such of them, as happen to agree in This reſpect, 
ſill differ infinitely in reſpect of their Denfity and Weight , 
(Differences, cauſed by a leſs or greater Quantity of the Two 
heavier Elements, in proportion to That of the Two lighter, 
in their Frames;) and ſince the Frame of each Individual 
admits of infinite Changes; it alſo follows from theſe infi- 
nite Differences between one Body and another, and in the 
fame Body at different times, that the Primary Qualitys of 
Compound-Bodys mfinitely differ in Degree. — In this Claſs of 
Infinites, produced by the Infinity of Matter,—in this ft Sort 
of Things, ſo placed by Socrates, becauſe (tho of the Four 
Sorts of Things, into which he divides all Being, theſe Infi- 
nites are indeed the Laff and of loweſt Dignity in Nature, yet) 
to Man they are the Firſt, the firſt in point of Time, to his 
Feelings and Apprehenfion, — among theſe Infinites —are to be 
ranked all the Secondary Qualitys of Compound-Bodys, as well 
as the Primary. For no leſs infinite is the Difference of Every 
one of Them, in different Bodys, with reſpe&t to its Degrees: 
and this znfinite Difference .of theirs ariſes out of That funda- 
mental Infinite, which is One of the Principles of all Outward 
Nature. This appears from conſidering, that, beſide That 
infinite Difference of Compound- Bodys, already mentioned, — 
That between the comparative Quantitys of each Element in 
their Frames, — the minuteſt and inviſible Compound-Parts of 
theſe Bodys have different Figures, according to their different 
Texture, the different Poſitions of the Elementary Particles in 
each of theſe minuter Parts, and the different Places therein, 
occupied by thoſe different Particles, with reſpe& to each 
other. — The Configurations alſo of theſe minute Parts, whoſe | 
Figures fingly are inviſible, —Configurations, made, when they 
are aſſembled together, and combine to make Parts of the whole 

| 6 | Frame, 
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Frame, large enough to de vinble, — are WE 4 ferent in 
different Bodys, and in the diſimilar Parts of one and the ſame 
Organic Body, becauſe of the infinite Difference of their Con- 
bexture. And if all the Secondary Qyalitys of Bodys, and all 
their Active and Paſſive Powers, ariſe, as it is probable they 
do, from the Configurations of their Parts, the infinite Diverſity 
of theſe Configurations muſt produce infinite Diverſity in the 
Degrees of thoſe Qualitys and Powers. To this Claſs of Infi- 
nites, the Offspring of infinite Matter, referable alſo are all the 
Kinds, Courſes, and Degrees, of Motion. For Motion belongs 
only to Bodys; that is, to Portions and Particles of Matter 
bounded by ſome Figure: and Motion, of ſome Kind or other, 
belongs to aff Bodys,—not, by reaſon of the Figures which bound 
the Matter of thoſe Bodys,—but by reaſon of the Matter which 
is bounded by thoſe Figures. For Matter, being the prime, the: 
original and perpetual, Infinite, cannot be cogſined within fixed 
Bounds: no Portion of it can retain any particular Forms and. 
of Inanimate Bodys the only Forms ſeem to be their Figures, toge- 
ther with the Qualitys and Powers thence arifing. Motion there- 
fore, which is eſſential to Body, or Matter formed,. is no leſs 
infinite than Matter. The Degrees of its Celerity are as infinite 
as Time: the Kinds of it, among which are the tremulous, the 
wavy, and the Haſimnodic, are as infinite as the Figures of mixt 
Elementary Particles in Compound-Bodys : and the Courſes of 
Bodys, in motion, are as finitely various, as the Deviations 
from a Right Line, or from a Cireular, ——Laſtly, 'tis evident 
from what has been already ſaid in this Note, that to the 
Claſs of Infinites, ſpoken of by Plato in the Paſſage now be- 
fore us, we are to refer all the various Senſations, . which we 
feel; whether thoſe Senſations are cauſed by Bodys extraneous. 
operating on the Bodys which are Ours, according to the Fi- 
gures, Qualitys, Powers, and Motions of the extraneous Bodys, 


and 
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if you can think of any Bound. Or would not the 
More and the Leſs “, reſiding in the Kinds them- 
ſelves of Things, hinder, ſo long as they reſide 
there, an End from being fixed to them? For, if 


and the Paſive Qualitys of aur own; — or whether they are 
cauſed by Either of the Two Active Elements, operating upon 
or within the Fibrous Part of our Frame; — or by all the 
Elements, variouſly mixed, and variouſly flowing in our Blood and 
Humours. — Now all our Senſations are either pleaſurable or 
painful, more or leſs, — in Degrees, proportioned to the Force 
of the Cauſes which produce them, and to the Ser/ibility of 
our Organs of Senſe. And for as much as theſe Organs of 
ours, as well as the efficient Cauſes of the Pleaſure or Pain 
we receive by Their Means, are, all of them, Corporeal, and 
admit therefore of finite Diver/ity, it follows, that the Degrees 
of Pleaſure and of Pain, the Effect: of thoſe Cauſes operating 
by thoſe Means, are no leſs 2nfinife. — Thus we find, that 
Pleaſure belongs to That Sort of Being, which is 7nfinite, and 
which derives the Infinity of its Nature from the Infinity of 
Matter ;—a Concluſion, which Plato intended ſhould be drawn 
from This Part of the Dialogue; as may. appear from the 
Argument of it, in Page 23. 


774 The More and the Leſe of any Senſible Quality, in er- 
ent Compound-Bodys, relate to a Compariſon, made between 
thoſe Bodys, in reſpe&t of That Quality, which they Both par- 
take of, in different Degrees. — In the Greek of this Sentence, 
we ought to read oixerre, the Dual Number, inſtead of oixey, 
the Smgular. The Verbs, being in the Dual Number, put 
This out of all Doubt. 


ever 
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ever they receive an End, to an End alſo are then 
come their very Beings. | | 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Moſt certainly true. 


SOCRATES. 
And in ſpeaking of either the Colder or the Hotter 
of any Two Things, we conſtantly attribute to them. 
the More and the Leſs. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


We do. 50 
9 SOCRATES. 

Reaſon then conſtantly ſuggeſts to us, that the 
Colder and the Hotter have no End: and being 
thus without any End, they are altogether Bound- 
leſs ”75, W 3 

PRrROTARCHUS.. 


„ End is ſometimes uſed as a word of {+ extenſive ſignifi- 
cation, than the word Bound. 'Exaqpe rai vpn xai TEAS v gers 
u%&Ta..  Jamblichus in Nicom: pag: 11. Of every thing the Be- 
ginning, as well as the End, is called its Bound. But in the 
preſent Paſſage of Plato, the word End ſeems to be uſed in 
the larger Senſe ;. as when we ſay, in ſpeaking of Things 
which are motionleſt, and have a bounded Length, — Every 
thing has Two Ends;” —and the word' Bound is to be taken 
in a more confined Senſe; as when, ſpeaking of Things in 
Motion, 


* © 
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PRO TAR CH us. 


1 am ſtrongly inclined to agree with You; Socrates | 
in this Point. 


SOCRATES. 


Well have you anſwered, my Friend Protarchus ! 
and well have you reminded me, that the Strongly, 
which you mentioned, and the Faintly, have the 
ſame Power as the More and the Leſs. For, where- 
ever they reſide, they ſuffer not any thing to be juſt 
So Much; but infuſing either the more Intenſe, or 
the more Remiſs "'*, into every Action, they always 
produce in it either the More or the Leſs; while 
the juſt So Much flys away and vaniſhes from before 
them, For, as it was juſt now obſerved, were they 
not to drive away the juſt So Much, or did they 
permit This, and the Moderate, to enter into the 
Regions of the More and the Leſs , or of the In- 
zenſe and the Remiſs , theſe very Beings muſt quit 
their own Places: becauſe, if they admitted the juſt 


Motion, and of ſetting Bounds to them, we mean the putting a Stop 
to their Motion. For thoſe Things only, We are always in 
Change and Motion, are here ſpoken of. 

176 Intenſeneſs and Remiſion relate to the More and the Le 


of any Senſible Quality, in one and the fame Compound-Body, 
at 4. 72 ent Times. | 
8 
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% Much, the Hotter and the Colder would be gone. 


For the Hotter, and in like manner, the Co/der, is 
always advancing forward, and never abides in the 
ſame Spot: but the juſt So Much ſtops, and ſtays, 
having finiſhed its Progreſs. Now according to this 
Reaſoning, the Hotter muſt be een, and ſo muſt 
alſo be the Colder. | 


 PROTARCHUS. 


So it appears indeed, 'Socrates ! But, as you rightly 
ſaid, tis not eaſy to apprehend theſe T hings. Queſ- 
tions, however, relating to them, again and again 
repeated, might perhaps ſhow, that the Queſtioner 
and the Reſpondent were tolerably well agreed in 
their Minds concerning them. f 


SOCRATES. | 
You ſay well: and we ſhould try ſo to do. But 
at preſent, to avoid lengthening out this Argument 
by enumerating Every Infinite, conſider, whether we 


may take This for the characteriſtic Mark of 1 
Nature af all Inkibites, 


ProTARCHUS. 


What Mark do you mean ? 


N n | SOCRATES, 


5 F HF UE 
SOCRATES: ' 
Whatever Things appear to Us to be increaſing or 
diminiſhing, or to admit of Intenfeneſs and Remif. 
fion, or the Too Much, and all other ſuch Attri- 
butes, we ought to refer all Theſe to that Sort of 
Being which is Infinite; collecting as it were All of 
them in One; agreeably to what was before ſaid, — 
that whatever Things were divided and ſeparated, 
we ought to aſſemble together and combine, as well 
as we are able, aftixing to All of them the Mark 
of ſome One Nature; if you remember. 


 PRoOTARCHUS-. 
I remember it well. | 


SOCRATES. 
Every Thing then *, which rejects: all ſuck At- 


tributes, and admits, anly ſuch as are quite the 
"I" 


777 It was obſerved; in Notes 166 and 173. dne Uo Ei 
Sort of Beings, the Infinite, is the Progeny of Matter, which, 
in its Self, is without Bound or Meaſure. This, the Second 
Sort of Being, Bound, is the Progeny of Mind. For pure 
Mind, being Meaſure its Self; and Bound its Set, contains within: 


its ſelf virtually all the 2 which ſet Bounds to all the 
6. | Portions 
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Portions of infinite Matter; Bounds; which conſtitute their 
Eſſential Forms; inaſmuch as they inveſt them with thoſe 
Figures and Shapes, that give birth to their different Qualitys 
and Powers, and diſpoſe them for different Kinds of Motion. 
— The Principles of all Meaſure, and of all juſt Bound, are 
Numbers: on the Proportions of Numbers, in Things continuous, 
ſuch as have Shape, or Figure, depends Symmetry ; on the Pro- 
portions of Numbers in Things ſeparate, as Sounds and Motion 
are, depend Harmony and Rythm: on: the Proportions alſo of 
Numbers in any One compounded Thing, in whoſe Compoſition 
are mixed Many Things poſſeſſed of contrary Qualitys and 
Powers, depends  Mediocrify, in which thoſe Contrarys, infinite 
in themſelves, are equally and juſtly bounded. —Thus have we, 
in doing our Beſt to illuſtrate the preſent Paſſage of Plato, 
found ourſelves obliged to anticipate a little of what is to 
follow; and to ſpeak of Things belonging to the Third Sort 
of Being, in which all the Hſinites are bounded; the better to 
explain what is here meant by the Second Sort of Being, — 
Bound. For it is neither obvious to ſee of one's Self, nor 
eaſy to aſſent to Another telling us, that Numbers and Meaſures, 
with their ſeveral Relations 'and Proportions, are real Beings, 
independant of Things numbered ot meaſured.—The Multitude, or 
Major Part of Mankind, are converſant with no other Osje&#s 
than thoſe of 'Senſe, and are apt therefore to conſider thoſe of 
Mind, or Intellect, as imaginary and unreal, whenever they hear 
them mentioned. ' Accordingly, ideal and imaginary are, with 
Them, attributive Terms egaivalent. On the other hand, they 
look on the Firſt Sort of Things, the Dyfinites, as real Beings,— 

Jo real, that, when they hear Philoſophers ſpeak of the 'Sen/ib/s 


Ryalitys of Bodys, as not being really in thoſe Bodys, and only 


Senſations in our Selves, with no little difficulty it is, that they are 
perſuaded to believe them. 


Nn 2 
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Contrary, —in the firſt place, the Equal and Equa- 
lity *, and, after the Equal, the Double , and 


every 


175 The Ratio of Equality, or the Relation between Equal 
Numbers, — as 3 ＋T 22 , 5—-2=3, and 2+3=1+4, — is here 
mentioned in the firſt place, becauſe, in the words of Theo, 
Cap. 51, pag: 168, O. Tys io07mros Aoyoess apymyes xat Tears. to: 
K, cPoydo Tavrey TW apnpuerwy Agywr,' N, TOY uXT a 
&varoywy. The Ratio of Equality is the Prime Leader, and the 
Element of all the other Relations [between N umbers], and of all 
the Proportions which depend on thoſe Relations. The fame Doc- 
trine is taught by Tamblichus, in Nicomachum, pag: 61, in theſe 
words,—'Apyns Acyor 8x4 1 led Tpos| TYy anootwra.” | Equality, 
with reſpect to Inequality, hath the nature of a Principle. We 
preſume, that Jamblicbus means a Principle in the ſame man- 
ner, as a Unite is the Principle of Number. For he had ob- 
ſerved juſt before, that he Relation of Equality is as it were a 
Sameneſs and a Oneneſs. H vis igomwros Ne, | waave TEuTITH 
£51 xa: evorTis. And the Cauſe of this we may learn from the 
ſame Treatiſe of that Philoſopher, pag: 110, where he ſays,— 
"Apo vg Tov lg To & N 1 Ads, ci To igov tv T pos EY bt, 
K T fe xa ga Ayv E ion. One and Monad [that is, 
One in Things numbered, and Unite in abſtract Numbers] is the 
Principle of Equals; in as much as the Relation of One to One is 
that of Equality, and Equals have One and the ſame Relation [to 
each other]. It is qtherwiſe with Uneguals: for Two to Four 
hath the Relation of a Ha; Four to. Two, the Relation of 
Double. 


179 Aﬀter the Equal, next in order comes the Double. For, 
fince the Number, to which ſome Other Number bears the 
6 Relation 
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erery other Relation, which one Number bears to 
another, and one Meaſure to another, — all Theſe 
Things, I ſay, in ſumming up, and referring them 
to that Other Sort of Being, Bound, think you not 
that we ſhould do right? or how ſay you? 


PrRoTARCHUS. 


Perfectly right, O Socrates ! 


SOCRATES. 


Well; but the Third Sort of Being, made up and 
conſiſting of the other Two, what Characteriſtick 
ſhall we aſſign to This ? 


PROTARCHUS. 


You, as I preſume, will ſhow it to me. 


SOCRATES. 


Some God may; if any of the Gods will hearken 
to My Prayers. 
h PrRoTARCHUS. 


Relation of Double, bears to this Other the Relation of Haf, 
it is Equal-to the remaining Part [the other Half} of this 
larger Number; which is thus divided into Equals, that is, into 
Two Equal Parts. 

% To every Reader, who is a tolerable Judge of Style, the 
Whole of this Paſſage muſt have an appearance of the Falſe 
Sublime, at the firſt time of his reading this Dialogue, He 

will 
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PrRoOTARCHUS. 
Make .your Prayers then, and look within your Self 


for an anſwer t0 them 


SOCRATES. 


I am doing ſo: and ſome God, O Protarchus ! is 
now, methinks, become favourable to us. 


ProTARCHuUs. 


vill think, that the introducing of Gods and Prayers here, 
with ſo much Pomp, is far above the Dignity of the pre- 
ſent Subject, the Third Sort of Being. For This will ſeem 
to him to be nothing more than Corporeal Being, or the 
External World, where Infinite Matter 18 bounded every where by 
Form. But 'twill partly appear ſoon, and more evidently be- 
fore the Dialogue concludes, that whatever is moſt lovely. and 
moſt defirable in Human Life,—in particular, the Sovereign Good 
of Man, —his Virtue, — the right Uſe and the true Enjoyment 
of all External Goods, —is to be found only in this Third Sort 

of Being. | 
131 In the Greek, —oxor7es. — The words of the tranſlation, 
which are printed in Italic Characters, are added, by way of 
illuſtration. For, if we underſtand this Paſſage rightly, it 
alludes to the ancient way of Divination by awwonoriz, called 
by the Latins Augury.” A Diviner in this way, after offering 
Sacrifice (which implied a Mental Prayer) to the Gods, went 
to the gxzo7iz, Or oxaTeA%, a Seat on the Summit of ſome high 
Mountain; from whence he had an open View of the Hemiſ- 
phere above. There he ſtood, looking out to all Quarters of 
it, . 
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PRO TARCHus. 


How do you mean? and what Sign. do you know. 
it bß 2 
SOCRATES. 


I will tell you in plain Words: but let your Mind. 
follow them cloſely. 


it, in expectation of ſome Sign, or Token, of the Divine Will. 
in Anſwer to his Prayer. For a Sign from Heaven it was 
believed to be, whatever Appearance in the Air, or the Æther, 
firſt preſented itfelf; — ſuch as a Brightneſs more than uſual, 

Flaſhes of Lightning, Clouds riſing or gathering together, and 
the Flights. of certain Kinds of Birds in any particular Quarter 
of the Sky; — from which laſt Sight, as being the moſt or- 
dinary, this whole Art of Augury was called cimrooxoTRn. 


132 In the Greek,—7w. Texpnpio xn; — This Queſtion abun- 
dantly confirms our Opinion, that Protarchus, in what he faid 
juſt before, alluded to Divination by Augury. For to know 
how to interpret theſe Signs from Heaven, is thus expreſſed by 
Xenophon, in his Cyroped: Sciois nuctois xorday—and in his Memorab: 
ua, yonfda. The fame Kind of Divination' ſeems to have 
been alluded to frequently by Socrates, in ſaying, that the 
Daemon within him was wont onuairey to give bim Signs. And 
we ſuſpect, that Plato, in the preſent Paſſage, had reſpect to 
that known Saying. of Socrates; meaning, hereby to intimate 
to us, that, if Socrates attained to a Knowlege: of the Sovereign 
Good, 'twas by conſulting, the Divine Genius within him, — 
that is, by Self-Intuition, and by his irogpens. Converſe with. 
Ideal Excellence and Perfectian. | 

PROTARCHUS.. 
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PrRoOTARCHUS, 


Do You but . ſpeak them. 


SOCRATES. 


We mentioned juſt now the Hotter and the Colder; 
did we not ? | 


PrROTARCHUS. 


We did. 

SOCRATES. 

To Theſe then add the Dryer and the Moiſter ; 
the more Numerous and the Fewer ; the Swifter and 
the Slower ; the Larger and the Smaller; and what- 
ever Things beſide, in our late account of them, we 
ranked under one Head, That Part of Nature, which 
admits of the More and the Leſs. 


PROTARCHUS. 
You mean the Infinite. 


nd 


SOCRATES. 
I do: and mingle, together with T his, That which 
we ſpake of next afterward, - the Race of Bound. 


PROTARCHUS, 


What Race do you mean ? W 
SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

Thoſe things, which we did not (as we ought to 
have done) aſſemble together under One Head, in the 
ſme manner, as we aſſembled together the Race of 
the Infinite. But you will now perhaps do what was 
then omitted. And when Both the Sorts are aſſem- 
bled, and viewed together, the Race of Bound will 
then become manifeſt. 


PrROTARCHUS, 


What things do you ſpeak of? and how are they 
to be afſembled ? 


173 The Rules and Meaſures, bounding thoſe Infinites which 
are mentioned in Note 173, are perhaps impoſſible to be diſ- 
covered by the Facultys of the Human Mind, wholly abſtracted 
from the Outward Senſes, The Numbers, for inſtance, by which 
are conſtituted Harmony in Sounds, and Ryt/hm in Motions, 
cannot perhaps be aſcertain'd, (whatever Some of the Pythago- 
reans imagin'd) by the Abſtraf Science of Mufick, —that is, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the Ear and Eye, among whofe Objefs are 
thoſe Sounds and Motions. But the Numbers, in Sounds harmo- 
nos, and in Motions rythmical, are by the Mind, thro the Ear 
and Eye, naturally and therefore eaſily perceived. Accordingly 
Plato, ſenſible of This, proceeds to mention ſome of the fine 
Effects of Bound ſet to thoſe Infinites before mentioned, in the 
Human Body and in Outward Nature, —hinting alſo at Others in 
the Soul, without the farther conſideration (for the preſent) of 
Bound or Meaſiire, as a Principle in the Inward Nature of Things, 
the Principle of all God to all things, Good its Self. 


O o SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 

I ſpeak of That Nature, in which are compriſed 
the Equal and the Double; and whatever elſe puts an 
end to Conteſt between contrary Things; and in- 
troducing Number *, maketh them to be commen- 
ſurate one with another, and to harmoniſe together. 


PROTARCHUS: | 
I apprehend your Meaning to be, that, From the 
Commixture of thoſe Two Sorts of Being, a certain 
Progeny will arife between them in Every one of their 
Tribes. 


SOCRATES. 


You apprehend me rightly. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Relate then the Progeny of theſe Commixtures. 


SOCRATES. 
In Diſeaſes, doth not the right Commixture of 
thoſe Two Sorts of Being produce the Recovery of 
a 5 


. 1 1 PROTDARCHUS. 


134 That is,—Numbers definite and certain. 


35 All internal Diſeaſes of the Body, (when they are not 


cauſed. by the admiſſion of Things foreign, and noxious to it, 
6 even. 
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even in their ſnalleſt Quantitys,) have their Foundations, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates and Plato, in the improper and pro- 
portioned Quantitys of the Four Elements of Nature, mixed together 
in the Human Body; or 'from (what is the ſame Thing, but 
more obvious to Senſe,) a Diſproportion therein of the Primary 
Qualitys of all Body, — Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and Moiſture.— 
For the Four Elementary Humours of the Human Body, — Red 
Blood, Phlegm, and the Two Biles, the Tellaw and the Black, — 
are ſeverally produced by the Mixture of One of the Four Pri- 
mary Qualitys with Another, not being its Contrary, — namely, 
by Heat or Cold, mixed with either Dryneſs or Moifture. — Now 
the Predominance of any One of thoſe Four Elementary Humoaurs, 
—a Predominance, cauſed by the Exceſs of any One of the 
Primary Qualitys, either in the Whole or in any Part of the 
Human Body, — deſtroys that juſt Egqui/ibrinm between their 
different Powers, on which depends the Regularity of the ſe- 
veral Secretions and Excretions, neceſſary to preſerve the Health 
and Soundneſs of the Frame. —— Farther; as the Secon- 
dary Qualitys of all Compound- Bodys are produced, in various 
Degrees, by the various Combinations of the Four Elements 
of Nature, — ſo, from the various Mixture of the Four 
Elementary Humours in different Parts of the Human Body, is 
produced a variety of Secondary Qualitys in the mixt Humours, 
luidity, Glutingfity, Sweetneſs, Bitterneſs, and many Others, 
— any One of which, in any mmoderate Degree, introduces 
Diſorder, immediately into that Part of the Human Body 
where it hath its Seat, and thence into the Whole. — Now, 
ſince the Inmoderate, whether it be Too Much or Too Little, 
knows no Bound, the Degrees, as well as the Kinds and Species, 
of Diſeaſes muſt of courſe be infinite, In every Diſeaſe there- 
fore of the Body, to reſtore Mediocrity in all the Humours, by 
taking off the Exce/s and ſupplying the Deficience of the Secondary 

R Qualitys, 
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PRO TARNcHUs. 
Intirely ſo. 


So RATES. 


And in the Acute and the Grave, in the Swift 
alſo and the S/ow, which are, all of them, infinite, 
dath not the Orher Sort, received among them, and 


begetting Bounds, conſtitute the Perfection of all the 
Mujes Art # 


PROTARCHUS. 


Certainly ſo. 


SOCRATES. 


And in Weather exceſſively either Cold or Hot, 
doth not the Entrance of that Other Sort of Being 
take off the Exceſs, the Vehement, and the Infinite, 
—generating, in their ſtead, not only the Moderate 
and the Meaſured, but Symmetry alſo and Correſpon- 


dence between their Meaſures FP 


Qualitys,—to regulate the Secretions and the Excretions according 


to the Nature of a Sound and Healthy Body,—and to recover 
the Equilibrium between the Four Elementary Humours, — is to 
recover the Body from Diſeaſe, and to reſtore to it Health and 
Soundneſs. See Plato's Timaus, pag: 82, &c, Edit: Steph: and 
the Banquet, page 77 of the Engliſh Tranflation. See alſo Galen 
Tp 0 Ir ro ga vs x&1 IIA Joyuarouy, L. 8. Idem reg 
Toei, L. 2. and ee quomor Iuyapeur, L. 2. 
135 See the Banquet, page 79. 
27 See Banquet, page 81. 
 PROTARCHUS- 
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PRO TARCHuus. 
Without Diſpute. 
SOCRATES. 


And do not propitious Seaſons, and all their fair 
Productions, ariſe to us from hence, from the Mix- 
ture of Things which are infinite, with Things which 
have a Bound ? | 


PrROTARCHUS. 


Paſt all Doubt. 

SOCRATES, 

A thouſand other things I forbear the ſpeaking 
of ; as, for inſtance, Strength and Beauty, the At- 
tendants upon Health of Body; and in the Soul 
other Excellencys, very many and very noble. For 
Venus her Self, O good Philebus! obſerving lawleſs 
Luſt and all manner of Vice every where reigning, 
the Love of Pleaſure being in all Men boundleſs, and 
their Defires of it inſatiable, She, her Self, eſtabliſhed 
a Law and an Order, ſetting Bounds to Pleaſure and 
Deſire. This, you faid, was to leſſen and to impair 
Pleaſure; but I maintain, that, on the contrary, it 
preſerved Pleaſure from Decay. And You, Protar- 
chus ! what think you of it? 


PROTARCHUS. 
For My part I am intirely of your Mind, Socrates. 


SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


I have ſhown you then thoſe Three Sorts of Being ; 
—if you apprehend my Meaning. 


ProTAaRCHUS. 


Partly, I ſuppoſe, I do. By One of thoſe Three, 
I ſuppoſe, you mean the Infinite: by Another, the 
Second Sort, you mean That which in All Beings is 


the Bound : but What you mean by the Third Sort, 
1 have no ſtrong Apprehenſion of. 


SOCRATES. 
Becauſe the Race of that Third Sort, my Friend! 
has amazed you with its Multitude ***, And yet, the 
Infinite 


8s In this Third Sort of Being are comprehended not only 
all the Works of Art, but all thoſe Beings alſo, which are the 
Productions of Nature; when, having arrived at their Maturity, 
ſound and intire, they have arrived at the utmoſt Bounds of 
their ſeveral Beings, and have attained to the Perfection of their 
ſeveral Forms, as nearly as the SubjefF- Matter of their Forms 
allows them to proceed to. For tho Nature, in producing and 
raiſing them to a mature State, always aims at abſolute Per- 
ſection, (intending to, make every One of her Works a perfect 
Copy of ſome Form Archetypal,) her good Intention is every 
where unavoidably obſtructed, and her right Aim, in ſome 
meaſure, fruſtrated. Be/ide the Incapacity of Matter in general 
to receive perfect Form, or fixed Bounds, by reaſon of its own 
thorow 
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Infinite alſo appeared to contain many Tribes : but 
as they were, All of them, ſtamped with the Character 
of More and Leſs, they were ſeen clearly to be One. 


PgOTARCHus. 
True. 


SOCRATES. F 
Then, as to Bound; That neither contained Many, 


nor found we any difficulty in admitting the Nature 
of it to be One. 


. 


PrROTARCHUS-. 


thorow Weakneſs and abſolute Infinity; — and befde the par- 
ticular Pravity of ſuch a Portion of Matter, as ordinarily oc- 
curs to or lyes before Nature, to be formed anew; (for theſe 
Portions uſually conſiſt not of ſimple Elementary Particles, but 
of mixed and mis-ſhapen Fragments, and the Relicks of prior 
Beings, not yet reſolved into their pure Elements z), this 
Viciouſneſs of the Firſt Materials, to be uſed by Nature; 
which are like bad Bricks, often neceflary, for want of better, 
to be uſed by the Brick-layer, in building of a Houſe ; — we 
ſay, befide theſe primary Obſtacles to the Deſigns of Nature, 
when ſhe is /aying the Foundation of ſome new Form, — 
continual Acceſſiens of new Matter no better than the Firſt, 
to be emploied by her in raiſing up the Building, are farther 
Obſtacles to the compleat Execution of her Deſigns. A ſuper- 
abundant Quantity of any One of the component Elements, or 
the Failure of a Quantity ſufficient, — nay, even a very ſmall 
Exceſs or Defed. of any Quality eſſential to the Form, will in 
ſome degree marr the Beauty of that Form, and injure the 
Delicacy or the Strength of it, while growing ; more of Either will 
prevent the Growth of it; and very Much of Either will im- 
maturely deſtroy the Being. The Virtues alſo and Powers of 


every. 
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every Being of Nature depend on Medivcrity : for they ariſe 
from a certam Quantity of Each of the Elementary Ingredients 
in its Frame, from the due Mixture alſo of theſe Ingredients, and 
a proper Degree or Meaſure of the ualicu s belonging to that 
Mixture. See Note 173. — The Point indeed, exactly in the 
Middle between Exceſs and Defef, cannot be known by Man, 
in any other Things than Such as he can number, weigh, or 
meaſure; but a Middle Point there is, the Point of Perfection, 
in every Thing which is compounded, whether by Art or 
Nature; tho ſuch a Point is &nown only by That Mind, 
who is the Fyficient Cauſe of the Compoſition; or by That 
Mind who was the De/igner of it, and muſt therefore have 
viewed it beforehand in its Elements; — unleſs there be 
any Other Minds, which are connected with Senſes able to 
penetrate into the Inmoſt of Things, and which therefore can, 
by means of thoſe Senſes, number all the Elementary compo- 
nent Particles. But not only the Powers and Excellencys of 
the Human Body, and thoſe of its ſeveral Members and Internal 
Parts, depend on Mediocrity; no leſs depend on it the Powers 
and Excellencys of Man's Irrational Soul: for This alſo is 
Corporeal, as well as the Souls of all other Animals: it is 
alſo, like Theirs, ſuitable to the Frame of that greſſer Body, 
which it pervades : having its natural Appetites, Paſſions, and 
blind Affections, Such, and in ſuch a Degree, as the Frame of 
That requires. As therefore the beſt State of the Body conſiſts 
in a juſt Temperament of the Four Elementary Humours, mixt 
together ;—and as This depends on the Mediocrity of Each, and 
its well- numbered Propoftion to the Others ;—ſo the beſt State 
of the Animal-Soul conſiſts in the right Temper of it; and This 
depends on having the Paſſions, Appetites, and blind Aﬀettions of 
it, bounded, moderate, and well-balanced; and theſe Qualities they, 


All of them, poſſeſs, when the Strength and Weight of Each 
6 » 


Ene Ss app 


is ſuitable to the Importance of its Object, with reſpe&t to 
the Nature and End of the Being, therewith indued.— Now, if 
the Animal-Soul of Man be, as we have preſumed it to be, 
Corporeal, it ſeems neceſſary to ſuppoſe a Fi/th Corporeal Ele- 
ment, finer than the fineſt of the Four, which compole all 
Vegetable and Faſil Subſtances; None of Theſe being, like 
Animals, capable of Self- Motion, or Motion from an Impulſe 
meerly within them. And if this ſuppoſition of ours be true, 
'tis poſſible, that the Soul of every Animal may be a Portion 
of that Fifth Element ; the Particles of which, like thoſe of the 
other Four, being inſinite in Number, the Motions of the Irra- 
tional Soul of Man, as well as the Motions of other Animal- 


Souls, are, with reſpe& to their Livelineſt, (which is attended 


uſually by a Ruickneſs and Strength of Senſation) in a Degree 
proportioned to the Number of thoſe enlivening Particles. All 
other Differences between Sou! and Soul, in Animals of the 
ſame Species, ſeem to depend on the different Temperament of 
their Bodys; that is, on the different Proportions of their Ele- 
mentary Humours : and the greater Differences between the Souls 
of ſuch Animals as differ in their Kinds or Species, ſeem to 
depend on the different Frame and Organiſation of their Bodys.— 
Theſe Things, however, muſt be looked on as Subject-Matters 
of Hypotheſes, founded on Opinion or meer Conjecture; and they 
are treated as Such by Plato on all occaſions. But That Me- 
diocrity, (or Medium between Exceſſes and Dęfects,) in which the 
Excellencys or Virtues of Man's Rational Soul, or Mind, con- 
fiſt, — and the Proportions, Meaſures, and Numbers, on which 
thoſe Excellencys depend, — are Matters of Science, Things as 
certain as the Subjects of Arithmetick, Geometry, and Muſick. 
For, to begin with the conſideration of pure Mind, and abſtract 
Science : — it appears, from what has been already ſhown, 
that every Idea is a Monad, or One Mental Being, ; — that every 
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General Tdea, the Idea of a Kind, is a large and comprehenſiue 
Monad, diviſible into a certain Number of ſmaller Monads ; — 
and that every Idea, properly called Special, the Idea of a 
Species, indiviſible (or at leaſt hitherto undivided) into any 


ſmaller Monads, virtually comprehends an definite Number of 
Beings, outwardly exiſting in any given Time, and a Multitude, 


abſolutely mfinite, of ſuch Beings, along mfinite ſucceſſive Ages; 
—unleſs the Species ſhould happen to fail in Outward Nature; 
for, in that caſe, the Idea of it would be, and remain, ſolely, 
in her own Eternal Mind.—Seeing then, that all the Larger 
Monads, the moſt General Ideas, contain, Each of them, a 
definite or certain Number of ſmaller Monads; Every One of 
which contains a certain Number of Monads i ſmaller; (in 
like manner, as the Prime Divifons of Mathematical Numbers 
are to be ſub-divided;) we muſt conclude, that in Jdeas are to 
be found all the Relations, and all the Proportions, between definits 
Numbers, united or conjoined with Being. And ſince eternal 
Truths are the Relations between different Ideas, it is natural to 
conclude, that the Connefions, which are between all eternal 
Truths, conſiſt in Proportions, — that is, in- fimilar Relations.— 
— With regard therefore to Mental Beings, we ſee the Truth 
of that celebrated Saying of Pythagoras, —apiypa Tar ee 
—that is, as Some underſtand it, All things are to be likened 
to Numbers; or, as it is interpreted by. Others, All things are 


fuitable to Numbers.” The Saying, in Either Senſe of it, 1s true. 


Accordingly, the Being Univerſal and Divine was by Pythagoras 
ſymbolically termed E,, One; — Moves, Monad, vat efoxnv, in 
the moſt eminent Senſe ;—and «pus. apituoy, the Number of 
Numbers,—with- the ſame- Meaning, as he was by Other Philo- 
ſophers defined to be ddes «wr, the Form of Forms; that is, 
Form Univerſal, the Great One, who comprehends within Him- 
ſelf All the Monads or Ideas, All the definite Numbers, — But let 


it be obſerved concerning theſe Ideas, Each of which is One 
certain: 
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certain Number, —a Definite Many, that they admit of no Exceſs 
or Defeft in any degree; and that conſequently Their Perfec- 
tion is not a Perfection of Mediocrity; (for This Sort of Per- 
fection, being only relative to Exceſs and Dęfect, belongs only 
to the Infinites or Innumerables, when they receive Bounds or 
certain Numbers :) abſolutely perfect are the Monads; for Theſe 
are the archetypal and eternal Numbers, imperfe&t Images of 
which are all the Mediocritys, — the tranfient Excellencys of 
tranſitory Beings, —One of theſe Monads is the Human Species 
in its perfe Idea: included therefore in This are all the Ex- 
cellencys, to which a Man, a Being compoſed of Body, Soul, 
and Mind, is capable of attaining. By Soul, we here mean 
Soul Irrational; for Such is every Soul, in which Mind and 
Reaſon dwell . not: and of all Earthly Beings, to Man alone are 
the Principles of Mind imparted. By partaking of theſe Prin- 
ciples it is, that he hath the Faculty of Reaſon, and a Capa- 
city of Reaſoning. For by Reaſon, we mean the Perception of 
Mental Objects, or the Intelligence of Ideas, — of Kinds and 
Species, and of every Univerſal, properly ſo called: — and by 
Reaſoning we mean a perceiving of the Connections between 
different Ideas, the remote as well as the near; a perceiving, 
in What Relations they ſtand, Each to Other ; — and a per- 
ceiving, that Some of theſe Ideas are included within Others; 
and theſe /arger Ideas alſo within Others ſtill more compre- 
benſive. In ſearching therefore into the Nature of any 
Thing within one of the ſmaller Incloſures, — to look whether 
it be contained alſo in the larger, and next outer Incloſure, 
is to reaſon rightly; and the Mind's comprebenfive View, in 
ſeeing the Subject of its Search contained within Both thoſe 
Incloſures, the inner and the outer, is very properly termed a 
Con- cluſion.— Now, as ſoon as the Principles of Mind, like Seeds, 
begin to open, —and when the Faculty of Reaſon, which be- 
fore lay, like an Embryo, dormant in the Mind, comes to be 
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awakened by the ſurrounding Objects of Senſe, —the Mind has an 
actual Perception of thoſe Ideas, which immediately, and the firſt, 
ariſe from the univerſal Principles of Mind.—As the Human Mind 
gradually dilates, and is inlarged, as it were, for the reception 
of more and more Ideas, the Faculty of Reaſon is exerted more 
and more: ſo that Ideas leſs and leſs General are excited in the 
Mind, by her - being converſant, thro the Senſes, with many 
Objects of the ſame Kinds and Species ; — excited, in pro- 
portion as ſhe yields her attention to thoſe Objects, and at 
every Turn introverts and looks within ber Se/f.—But the Ca- 
pacity or latent Power of Reaſoning cannot begin to energiſe, 
till the Mind is ſufficiently enlarged, ſo as to comprehend a 
Genus and its Species at the ſame time; that is, to perceive, 
not only Many Ideas, but Many compriſed in One. The Capa- 
city of Reaſoning, thus grown up to be a Power, is improved 
and ſtrengthened by Exerciſe; eſpecially, in learning the Sciences, 
— firſt, the Mathematical, and then Dialecticb, and the Science of 
Mind. Now, if Reaſon, or the Perception of Ideas, Science, 
or the Knowlege of eternal Truths, —and Nas or Mind, conſi- 
dered as Lntelligent of its Self, and of its own Principles,—if 
theſe Things are acknowleged to be the moſt excellent of All, 
which any . Particular Mind is capable of attaining to, — 
(and we preſume, that no Rational Being, except a. Phi> 
lebus, a Lover of Senſual Pleaſure above all other Things, 
would ever deny. or even doubt their Superiority,) — it may 
ſeem ſtrange and inconſiſtent, that Mediocrity, in thoſe very 
Things of acknowleged Excellence, ſhould meet with Pruiſe; 
or that Moderation in« the Purſuit, and Temperance in the Enjoy- 
ment of them, ſhould be deemed Virtues.— And indeed, were 
Man a Being deſigned by nature. for Knowlege and Contemplation 
only, the more affiduous any Man was in the Purſuit of Know- 


lege, the greater Praiſe he would deſerve; the more Knowlege 
he 
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he attained | To, the nearer would he be to the Perfection of hie 
Nature; and the more he enjoyed the Objects of his Knowlege, 


in a conſtant Contemplation of them, the more would he fulfill 


the Ends of his Being, by enjoying the Happineſs for which 
he was deſigned. But from every Part of Human Nature tis 


reaſonable to infer; that the wiſe - and good Mind of All 


Nature had quite other Ends in the Formation of Man.— 
The Human Body is evidently framed for Motion and for Ac- 
tion, — ſo compleatly framed for theſe Purpoſes of Wiſdom, as 


to be a juſtly fit Inſtrument of the actuating and moving Soul 


within, in all her Operatians.— This Soul, which by Nature is 
united with and pervades that Body, is by Nature alſo prompt 


to Appetites and Paſſions; and Theſe impell her to give various 


Motions to the Body and all its Members, and by theſe means, 
to perform by turns all the various Animal- Actions. — The 


Connections, which every Man has from Nature, with other 


Individuals of his on Species, infuſe into him Natural Af- 
fections; and Theſe alſo incite his Soul to Afton, as feelingly 


and as forcibly, as do thoſe Appetites and Paſſions which ariſe 
in her from the Wants and Sufferings of the Body. — And the 


Civil and Social Connections, which are formed by Man, of 
his own free Will, tho by Nature ed, and by the Feeling 


of his own Indigence urged to form them, Theſe alſo engage 


him in Affairs peculiar to Man, and properly therefore ſtyled 
Human; putting 'his''Soul/.into-4#%n; more or leſs, as Action 
is more or leſs neceſſary for maintaining thoſe voluntary and 
yet neceſſary Connections. — It ſeems evident therefore, from. 
the Aclive Life, which the Frame of Man's Nature ob/iges him 
to live, that he was'ide/igned for a Life of * Attion 3 and not 
to be employed in the Purſuit of Speculative Knowlege, or in 
the Enjoyment of Contemplation. But an obvious Objection to 
This will naturally here offer itſelf; and the following Queſtions 

may 
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may reaſonably be propoſed ;—** Why has Nature infuſed into 
Man a ſtrong Propenfity to ſearch into the Cauſes of all Natural 
Things? Why has ſhe inſpired him with a Love of Specula- 
tive Truth ? and Why has ſhe given him a Sentiment of Satisfac- 
tion and Delight in the Perception of pure Ideas and their 
mutual Relations? In a word, to what Purpoſe is Mind ſuper- 
added to his Sou? — To theſe Queſtions the right Anſwers 
will not only ſhow, what Bounds we ought to ſet to our 
Purſuits of Knowlege, — what Parts of Knowlege are the moſt 
valuable to Man, — and how far he may laudably indulge his 
Mind in the Delights of Contemplation ;—but alſo they will at 
the ſame time point out, What are thoſe Excellencys or Virtues 
of the Human Soul, principally meant by Socrates, where he 
commends ſo highly the Medrocritys, which ariſe from a juſt 
Commixture of Infinity and Bound. We have only to premiſe 
this fair Poſtulatum, — Whatever Part of Nature is obſcure 
to us, or not readily underſtood by us, cannot be explained or 
made clear, but from what we know of other Parts, thro Senſe, 
Obſervation, and Experience. — Now we know, thro Theſe, that 
the Appetites and Paſſions of all Animals, except Man, are 
confined by nature within thoſe narrow Limits that circum- 
ſcribe their ſeveral Ways of Life; namely, their natural and few 
Bodily Wants, and their accidental and ſhort Bodily Sufferings. 
We find, that their Apperites are raiſed only by the Feeling 
of their preſent. Wants, and are quite ſatisfied with the Supply 
of thoſe Wants; and that the Paffrons of their Souls are rouſed 
only by the Feeling of their preſent Sufferings, and ſubſide as 
ſoon as thoſe Sufferings are ended. But the Appetites and 
Paſſions of Man's Soul are infinite by nature: the Cauſe of 
which we find, from Experience of our Selves, and from 
the Obſervations made on other Animals, to be This,—that, 
tho the Human Organs of Senſation are, every One of them, 
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in Quickneſs and in Strength, inferior to thoſe of ſome other 
Animals, yet the inner Facultys of Man's Soul, his Imagmation, 
his Memory, and his Foreſight, are greatly ſuperior to the Fa- 
cultys of the ſame Kind. which are in Brutes.— The Imagina- 
tion of Man is, of its Self, boundleſs in extending, enlarging, 
varying, and compounding the minute Images, impreſſed on it 
by thoſe External Things, which have occurred to his Sight, or 
have been perceived. by him : his Memory of Things paſt hath 
2 Reach backward to the remoteſt, both in Time and Place: 
and his Foreſight reaches forward, along the Infinity of Time, 
to future Things contingent, and even to the barely poſſible. — 
Now, amongſt the Multitude of External Things, which every 
day ſtrike the ſeveral Organs. of our Senſes, from Some we feel 
Pleaſure and Delight, Pam or Offence from Others; and to 
all the reſt our Souls are quite indifferent. Theſe therefore of 
the latter Sort very ſlightly affect us, and are ſoon forgotten: 
Thoſe of the other Sorts make laſting Impreſſions on the 


Imagination, proportionable to the Pain or Pleaſure felt. The 


Painful give to. the Soul thoſe Emotions which are properly 
called Paſſions. The Pleaſurable excite in the Soul Defires of 
enjoying Pleaſures of the ſame Kind again;;—Defires, in their 
beginning, ' weak. or ſtrong, in proportion to the Depth of 
thoſe Impreſſions. But afterwards, when exaggerating Reports 
of greater Pleaſures of the ſame Kind; enjoyed by Others, 
reach our Ears, (and whether the Reports be true or falſe; 
it matters not, if they are credited,) Imagination always aiding: 
and improving thoſe Reports,. the Impreſſions deepen ; and the 


Deſires, which they had raiſed, ſtrengthen, In the ſame Caſe 


are all the other Natural Defires,—Thoſe for inſtance, of Pro- 
perty and Paſſeſſions, — of Praiſe and Honour, — of Freedom from 
Subjection to the Will of Others, — and of Power to induce: 
Their Wills. to agree with. Ours: — the Defires increaſe by 
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being gratified; and what we ſee, or hear, or fancy, of greater 
Heights of ſuch Gratifications, attained to by Others, and 
imagined to be within our own Reach, ſwell the Defires he. 
yond all Meaſure, —Nor is it otherwiſe with the Paſſions of 
Grief, Reſentment, Hate, and Fear, —Paſſions, naturally raiſed in 
us by the Lys of ſome Good, —by Injuries received, by Objects 
painful and preſent, or miſchievous and to come; — whether the 


Loſs, Injury, or Miſchief be real or imaginary, whether the 


Pain be great or little, whether the Fear be well or ill-founded, 
Human Imagination, it free Scope be.given it, magnifies the Evil, 
and heightens the Paſſion; and the Paſſion, in its turn, gives, if 
it be indulged, Strength and Laſtingneſs to the Fancy. As ſoon, 
therefore, as Report has filled a Man's Imagination with Images 
of Things, which he never ſaw ;—or Hiſtory, with Repreſenta- 
tions of Facts, which happened Ages fince ;—or Poetic Fiction, 
with Fancys of Things, which neither have, nor ever had, 
any Exiſtence ; — Images, as well-framed, as if the Subſtances 
Themſelves were before his Eyes; — Repreſentations, no leſs 
clear to him, than if Himſelf had been Eye-Witneſs of the 
the Facts ;—Fancys, no leſs lively, than if they had been drawn 
from Realitys, or anſwered to Things true in Nature ;—theſe 
Objects of the Man's Imagination, theſe Repreſentatives of the 
Perſons and Things he reads or hears ſpoken of, (tho un- 
known to Him, or wncertain, or meerly fabulous,) immedi- 


ately beget Love or Averſion in his Soul, according as they are 


agreeable or diſagreeable to his Nature, or to his preſent Temper. 
To theſe Perſons and Things, afterward, he likens Such as he 
Himſelf has ſeen, «or knows actually to exiſt. And tho the 
Reſemblance be generally partial, or imperfect, and often only 
fancied, he 7rans/ers his Love and his Averſion, from the 
diſtant, the long paſt or deceaſed Objects of them, to the Objects 


which at preſent are in Being. Of Theſe, Such as appear to 
him 
5 
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him diſagreeable, and to which he now contracts an Averfion, 
of neceſſity he ſhuns and endeayours to avoid: but Such as 
are agreeable to his Fancy, and which he now conceives a 
Love of, he cannot but deſire and purſue. In this latter caſe, 
Love, and the Deſire of imagined Good, urge him to the 
Purſuit ; and the hopeful Purſuit increaſeth his Deſire : in the 
other caſe, Averſion, and the Fear of imagined Evil, make him 
careful to avoid it ; and thro this troubleſome Care, his Averſion 
riſes to Hatred, and his Fear riſes to a Dread. — By theſe and 
other the like Means it is, that, in Man's Imagination, num- 
berleſs falſe Fancys ſpring up continually; and that, ſince it 
is unbounded, there is ſtil Room for more. On theſe Fancys 
the Defires and Paſſions feed, and grow to an enormous Size; 
by theſe they are inflamed, and frequently break forth in all 
Kinds of foul Miſchief, — eſpecially to the ' Perſons them- 
ſelves, who are tortured with thoſe Feveriſh Diſtempers of 
the Soul; and often, by Contagion, they ſpread the Calamity 
thro whole Familys, Tribes, and Nations.—To prevent theſe 
Miſchiefs and cure theſe Diſeaſes, to cool the Paſſions and 
moderate the Deſires, to baniſh the exorbitant or over-abounding 
Fancys, and to reſtrain the Wildneſs of Imagination, — we 
may reaſonably. preſume. to be the _ chief Ends, (at leaſt, the 
more immediate Ends,) for which the Principles of Mind and 
Reaſon are imparted to the Human Soul. For 'tis only thro 
Mind and Reaſon, that theſe Ends, at preſent the moſt de- 
ſirable to Man, are poſſible to be accompliſhed. And we pre- 
ſume, that no Doubt will be made of This, on conſidering 
what we have now to offer: — If it be true, that Jatas, un- 
mixed with Images of any Senſible Things, —and eternal Truths, 
the Relations between thoſe pure Ideas, —are the only proper 
Objects of Intellett and Reaſon ; — if they are alſo connatural to 
all Mind, and are therefore by all Mind naturally beloved the 
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moſt of all things ;—it follows, that pure Science, the Know. 
lege of thoſe Ideas and of their mutual Relations, muſt be of 
all things the moſt delight/ul to a Soul wherein Mind is ſown, 
as ſoon as ſhe is converfant and becomes acquainted with 
them. So that if the Human Soul were not, fl, intimate 
with Objetts of the Outward Senſes, and delighted with the 
Pleaſures which they yield, —if the Remembrance of theſe Plea- 
ſures did not continue to attract her, —if the Wants of her Body did 
not compel her to attend to them, —and if her Natural Aﬀetions 
did not forcibly draw her to a Regard for the Q&jeF#s of ſuch 
Affections, — her whole Attention would be engaged by Thoſe 
her new Mental Acquaintance; (poſſibly indeed ancient, but 
long 4% to her, and forgotten;) and ſhe would then live 
not a Human Life, a Life of Action, — but a Life, peculiar to 
Beings more purely Intellectual and Rational than Man, the 
higher Life of Contemplation.— On the other hand, many Objefs 
of Senſe are ſo engaging, Many are ſo enchanting, and their 
Charms are ſo heightened by Imagination, — the Witchcraft of 
Senſual Pleaſure is ſo powerful, —and the higher Facultys of the 
Soul are held, as it were, in Chains, ſo ſtrongly by thoſe 
Magicians, the Fancys, Appetites, and Paſſions, —whilſt the lower 
Facultys drudge, like Bond-Slaves, in the Service of theſe their 
Deſpotic Lords,—that only the ſuperior Charms of Science, the 
more potent Spells of true Philoſopby, ' and That all- mighty 
Magick of Truth, which, in reſpect of Outward Nature, may 
not improperly be termed Supernatural, have Power to free the 
Mind from the Force of thoſe ordinary, corporeal, 'and natural 
Enchantments. Thus it is, that the Irrational Part of the 


Human Soul, ad the Rational, according to the Idea of Man 
in the deſigning Mind of Nature, counter- balance Each the 
Other. The Weight of the Irrational lyes in Mechanical, Cor- 
poreal, and Natural Neceſſity ; thro which, all Bodys, whether 

Inanimate 
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Inanimate or Animated, are paſſiyely, unreſiſtingly; and Hlindiy 
moved, attracted, or impelled: the Weight of the Rational Part 
depends on Rational and Moral Neceſiity ; thro which, all intelli- 
gent Beings freely, willingly, and gladly, embrace known Truth, 
and adhere to Anown Good. The former Neceſſity weighs 
ahne, and without a Counter-poiſe in the Soul, during the 
Infancy of Reaſon. To ſupply this Want of an Inward Principle 
in Children, powerful enough to ſave them from the many 
Evils, into which they would be driven by their Fancys, Ap- 
petites and Paſſions, Nature bas placed them under the Care 
and Management of their Parents; in Defe&t of their- own 
Reaſon, giving them the Reaſon of Others for their Teacher and 
Governor. To ſecure this Goyernment from being abuſed, to 
the Detriment of Thoſe who are born in Subjection to it, 
Nature has implanted in the Souls of Parents a 59g» or Love 
to their Offspring, ſtronger than any other Love, in all Souls 
governed by their Natural Afﬀettions. And to make this Sub- 
jection eaſy to the Children, Nature has made them depen- 
dant on their Parents for all the Good which they receive; 
enduing them with a Senſe of their own thorow Weakneſs, 
and with a ſimple and intire Confidence in their Parent's Care. 
— The Excellencys therefore of a Child's. Soul are — Appetites, 
mild and governable, Paſſions, gentle and ſalmiſiv ve ta Reſtraint, 
— Afﬀettions, proportioned to the relative Nature of their Objects, 
— a Quickneſs of Apprebenſion, [i ſufficient | to receive Inſtructions, 
ſuited to the Firſt Openings of the Ming, —counter-balenced by 
a Strength of Memory, Sufficient to retain them. —— Thus we 
find that the Maderate, the uſt Nene. ang the Sufficient, are 
the Baſis and the Eſſence 115 all which is amiabie or admira- 
ble in the Souls of Children, When the State of Childhood 
is paſt; when the Body has attaiged A ſofficient degree of 
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Strength, to diſcharge many of the active Offices, and Employ- 
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ments of Human Life; and when the Mind is enlarged enough 
to collect Ideas from all the Senſible Objects with which te 
is converſant, and ſtrong enough to reaſon concerning their 
various Powers and Uſes; from Effects arguing backward' to 
Cauſes, and from Cauſes arguing forward to Effects; we fee, 
that the Bulk of Mankind ſtill, and for ever throughout Life, 
continue in a State of Infancy, with reſpect to the Obje&s of 
1 | Intellect; employing their whole Time and Care, their Faculty 
f of perceiving, and their Power of reaſoning, as well as their 
Memory and Imagination, ſolely in the Service of their Bohr: 

fo that all their Nies terminate in the ſecure Poſſeſſion of 
Things convenient to the Body; all their Ideas of Good are in- 
veſted with Images of Theſe Things; and Theſe Things are 
the only Subjects, on which they delight to z7hin#, to reaſon 
by Themſelves, or diſcourſe with Others. It appears then, 
that the far greater Number of Human Beings, for want of 
Weight in the rational Part of their Souls, ſufficient to counter- 
balance That of the irrational Part, live, all their Lives, under the 
abſolute Dominion of Corporeal Neceſſity, obedient to the 
Impulſe of their Animal-Appetites, Paſſions, and blind Aﬀec- 
tions; and that, as Theſe are of the ſame Kind in All Men, 
differing only in Degree, All Men would, thro the neceſſary 
Operation of theſe Caufes, if not counteracted by Cauſes con- 
trary, be for ever at Variance, and for ever in a State of 
War, until the whole Human Species were deſtroyed. Now, 
as ſuch a Deſtruction would be againſt the plain Intention of 
Nature, whoſe Providential Care is directed to the Continu- 
ance of every Species in the Outward' World, we muſt con- 
clude, that the Majority of Mankind were intended to live in 
Subjection to Government; not in a ſlaviſb Subjection to the 
arbitrary Government of Men, who are, Themſelves, governed 


1 by their own boundleſs Appetites and Paſſions ;. their own. par- 
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tial and extravagant Affections ; not in a forced or an ignorant Obe- 
dience to the Mandates or Decrees, iſſued by ſuch Men; nor yet in 
perpetual Bondage to any Cuſtoms, Inſtitutions, or Ordinances, proved 
to be pernicious but in a voluntary and free Submiſſion to 
Laws, made, folely for their Good, by Men wiſer and better than 
Themſelves ;—Laws, found from Experience to be the. beſt 
Maintainers of Civit Society, Public Concord, and Domeſtic 
Union; to be alſo the beſt Guardians of every Man's Perſon, 
and the beſt Protectors of his Property; — Lau, harmoniſing 
with the Laws of all Nature, with Thoſe by which the Ra- 
tional World, as well as the Corporeal, inwardly is governed, 
—the Corporeat World, thro the natural Connections between all 
Outward Things, — the Rational, thro natural Conſcience, the ſecret 
Connection of every Mind with eternal Truth, which is the 
Fountain of Univerſal Juſtice. From this Account 'tis 
ealy to perceive, that the Excellencys of Soul, in the major Part 
of Mankind, — in Thoſe who are not qualified to be their 
own Maſters,—are Such as follow,—viz. to have ſuch a Degree 
of Strength in the her Facultys of their Souls, as gives them a 
Capacity of acquiring That” Kind of Knowlege, which is ne- 
ceſſary to their acting well the Parts in Social and Civil 
Life, allotted to them by Providential Fate ;—to have ſuch a 
Meaſure of Attention in their Minds, as ſuffices them for the 
actual Attainment of that Knowlege ; — to have Induſtry, /uffi- 
cient to practiſe what they have learnt, for the benefit of 
Themſelves and of Thoſe who need the aſſiſtance of their Art, 
Skill, or Labour ; — to have a Temper, mild enough to ſuffer 
their Appetites and Paſſions to be reſtrained by wiſe and good. 
Laws; yielding enough to ſubmit their Wills to be directed by 
Men knowing in thoſe Laws; and compliant enough: to follow, 
in their Fancys and Ways of living, ſuch Public Cuſtoms and. 
Manners as are not miſchievous or inconvenient to Themſelves ;. 
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—at the ſame time, to have a Spirit, flout enough to riſe up 


againſt Oppreſſion; brave enough to reſiſt all Attempts to en- 
ſlave them; valorous enough to defend, not only Each his 
own, but alſo each other's Perſon, Liberty, and Property, 
againſt Foreign Enemys and Home-Invaders; and magnanimous 
enough to maintain thoſe Libertys of their Country, and thoſe 
Laws, which ſecure to them every Bleſſing they enjoy.—. 
Here alſo we find, that the Moderate and the Meaſured, the 
due Degree and the ſiſt Enough, conſtitute thoſe Excellencys in 
the Souls of Some of the Populace in every Country, by 
which they become Worthy Men and Worthy Members of the 
Commonwealth. We are laſtly to conſider of thoſe higheſt 
Excellencys, to which the Soul of Man, in her preſent State, 
is capable of attaining, and to which the Souls of Some Per- 
ſons actually attain. For to the End, that ſuch good and truly 
Legal Governments may be eſtabliſhed among Men, as are 
neceſſary to their living a rational, ſocial, and happy Life,— 
ſuch Governments, as are intended for them by Nature, (who 
always intends what is relatively the Beſt for every Species of 
her Creatures,) —a Few Men there are in every Age, and in 
every civilized Nation, born with Intellectual Facultys ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of the Multitude, — exempted alſo, by the good 
Fortune of their Progenitors, from the neceſſity of toiling for 
the Body, — and favoured, by their own ſtill Better Fortune, 
with That which is termed by Plato Sda poiga, the having 
had their Minds, in early Life, cultivated by true Science, and 
timely initiated in the Studys of Univerſal Nature and of the 
Human. . Theſe Men, thus deſcended, thus born, and thus 
prepared by a proper Education, are, we ſay, deſigned, and as 
it were marked out, by the Providential .and Creative Mind 
of Nature, to govern Thoſe, who are unable to govern Them- 
ſclves ſo as to be happy. The Excellencys of Soul therefore, 


in 
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in this higher Order of Men, are thoſe Endowments, which 
et them for anſwering this End of their Being ;—in particu- 
Jar; ſo much Knowlege of the Great Defigner, as will ſerve to 
acquaint them with the F/;/dom and Goodneſs of his Deſign ; — a 
Knowlege, to be acquired only thro the Study of his Works; 
— ſo mich Knowlege of the Laws, by which the Rational or 
Moral World is governed, as, in the firſt place, will ſhow 
them, how they muſt govern Themſelves if they would be 
happy, and in the next place will furniſh them with a Pattern 
to copy after in their Government of Others; — and / much 
Knowlege of Human Nature, of the ſeveral Appetites and Paſ- 
ſions in All Men, and of the Difference of Temper and Degree 
of Underſtanding in Different Men, as to know, that Some 
muſt be driven to the Right Conduct of their Lives by Fear; 
and that Others are to be drawn or led on by Hope; that 
Some ought to be depreſſed, or kept down; Others, to be 
raiſed up, or ſupported ; that, in managing or treating with 
the more intelligent and better Sort of the People, 'tis the 
better Way to addreſs Arguments to their natural Reaſon and 
Conference; but that above all things it is Beſt, (the Beſt for 


all Sorts of People,) to inſtill gradually and gently, thro Civil 
and Religious Inſtitutions, (and more eſpecially the Laws of 


Education,) the Principles of Right Reaſon, of Honeſtly and of 
Goodneſs, into the Minds of all Such as can imbibe them. — 
We have here attributed the nobleſt Excellencys of Man's Soul 
to Such a - Knowlege ' of Univerſal Nature and of the Human, 
as of neceſſity infers a Conduct and Behaviour, on all Occaſions, 
agreeable to that Knowlege. For no Man can have the Know- 
lege of what is Beſt for him to do, actually and habitually 
preſent to his Mind, without ſeizing every Opportunity and 
embracing every Occaſion of doing it. More Knowlege than 


This, on thoſe Subjects, * it to be acquirable by Man, 
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(a Suppoſition, the Truth of which may well be doubted of,) 
would be gelegt to thoſe Perſons, of whom we are now ſpeak- 
ing, in the Parts of Human Life, allotted for Them to act 
in; beſides that the Endeavour to acquire more Knowlege would. 
be an Impediment to their well- performing of thoſe Parts. 
Here then we again meet with the ju/# /o Much, — no more 
than is v/eful to Man,—as the proper Boundary of that Kind of 
Knowlege, which (however admirable in its Self,) yet, if ex- 
tended farther, belongs not to Man; tho it may perhaps be 
the Chief Excellence of ſome Superior Beings. — It cannot be 
denied, that Infirmitys from Old Age or other Natural Cauſes, 
and Diſabilitys from various Accidents to which Human Life is 
ſubject, oblige Both Orders of Men, the Higher as well as the 
Lower, to abſtain or to retire from all Public Offices and 
Active Employments. Such Perſons, without doubt, may al- 
lowably and commendably employ as much Time as they 
pleaſe, in the pure Contemplation of Nature and her Divine 
Cauſe ;—in the Speculation of Human Affairs, without taking 
any Share of the Buſineſs or of the Management; — in ab- 
ſtrated Sciences, without applying them to the Arts founded 
thereon; — in Arts, whether Liberal or Mechanical, without 
profeſſing the Practice of them ;—or in ſearching into the Pro- 
pertys of Natural Things, and their immediate Cauſes, without 
a reference to their own private Emolument. But What we 
are to think of this Contemplative Wiſdom, this Speculatrue Know- 
lege, theſe Rational Amuſements, theſe Searches and Diſpufſitions, 
ſo delightful to the Mind, and in What Degree of Eſteem. we 
are to hold them, according to Plato's Doctrine, — will appear, 
from the Rank which he aſſigns to Each of thoſe Intelletua/ 
(Goods, near the End of the preſent Dialogue ; where All Things, 
which are Good on their own Account, are placed in ſuch an 


Order as they merit, from their relative Value to Man, con- 
| ſidered 
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PRO TARCRHVUsS. 

How could we ? | 

SOCRATES. 

'Twas not at all poſſible indeed. Of thoſe Two 
Sorts then all the Progeny,—all the Things produced 
into Being thro thoſe Meaſures, which are effected in 
the meet when Bounds are ſet to the Infi- 


ſidered in che whole Nature of his Being. oe, hue much, in 
the mean time, falls in our way at .preſent to obſerve, that, 
if the higheſt Excellency of Man be dom to govern Him- 
ſelf, and Thoſe. who are under his Care, according to Right 
Reaſon, Univerſal Juſtice and Goodneſs, the Law of the whole 
Rational and Moral World,—and if this Law be MeasuRs 178 


SELF, intelligent of its Self, and of all thoſe Things, of which 


it is the Meaſure, — and diſtributing equally to All of, them 
their ſeveral Dues according to their Natures, —to each Being, 


That Share of Good, to which it hath a Right, conferred on 


it by Nature, —it follows from thence, that a Man's Knowlege 
of the Bounds and Meaſirres, proper to be ſet to all things 
under his Guidance and Direction, —a Knowlege of the Moderate, 
the Sufficient,” and the Equitable,- in the Conduct of his Life, 
with regard to himſelf and to Others, —is Man's Wiſdom ;—and 
that a Conduct, agreeable to ſuch a Knowlege, is Man's true 
Virtue, and Man's Higheſt Good. — In the Greek of the Sentence 
now before us, the word pe is evidently erroneous. Stephens 
conjectures, that o is the Right Reading. Cornarius would 
have us read : and. his Opinion is authoriſed. by Ficinuss 
Tranflation. But the Emendation, propoſed by M. Grou, which 
is pd, varys leaſt from the printed Text. | 
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nite “, —in ſumming up All theſe Things together, 
and comprehending them in One, underſtand me to 
mean, by the Third Sort of Being, This One. 


PRO TA RAcRUSs. 


I underſtand you. 


SOCRATES. 

Now, beſides theſe Three, we are farther to con- 
ſider, What Sort of Being That is, which we ſaid was 
the Fourth. And as we are to conſider it jointly, 
ſee whether you think it neceſſary, that all Things, 
which are produced into Being, ſhould have ſome 
Cauſe of their Production, 


PROTARCHUS. 
I think it is: for, without a Caufe, how ſhould 
they be produced ? 


SOCRATES. | 
The Nature then of the Efficient differs from the 
Cauſe in nothing but in Name: ſo that the Efficient 
and the Cauſe may be rightly deemed One. 


PRO TAR CHs. 


Rightly. 

SOCRATES. 
So likewife, the Thing effected, and the Thing 
produced into Being, we ſhall find to differ in the 
ſame manner, in nothing but in Name, Or how? 


PROTARCHUS. 
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| PROTARCHUS, 
Juſt ſo. 

SOCRATES. 

In the Nature of things, does not the Efficient 
lead the way ? and does not the Effect follow after 
it into Being ? 

PrROTARCHUS. 
CON | 
SOCRATES. 


Cauſe therefore is not the Same Thing with That 
which is Subſervient to Cauſe in the producing of 
its Effet, but a Thing different. 


wha * . * * 
= ws *# 


PRxOTARCHUS. | 
Without doubt. | 

SOCRATES. 

Did not the Things which are W into Be- 
ing, and the Things out of which they are all of them 


produced, exhibit to us the Three Sorts of Being ** ? 


4 
by 
1 
* 


PrOTARCHUS. 
Clearly. | 


SOCRATES. 
That then, which is the Artificer of all theſe, 


the Cauſe of them, let us ſet down for a Fourth Sort 
of 


99 That is,—all the Productions of Nature and of Art, and 
their Two immediate Principles. See Note 166. 
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of Being; as it is fully ſhown to be different from 
thoſe other Three . Dt: 


11 PRO TARcHUSs. 
Be it ſo. 
SochAr zs. 

But the Four Sorts. having been now deſcribed, 
every One of them diſtinaly, we ſhould do well, for 


memory's ſake, to enumerate them in Order. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


No Doubt of it. 


199 On this Paſſage, which concludes a Summary Account 
of the whole Univerſe, we have only to offer the following 
ſhort but important Obſervation ;—Socrates here plainly diſtin- 
guiſhes the Mind of the Univerſe,: or Internal Nature, the Cauſe 
of All. things, fin every proper Senſe of the word Cauſe,]— 
from the Corporeal Univerſe, .or External Nature, the Effect or 
Production of that Great Cauſe,—of that Univer/al Mind, who, 
by conſtantly energiſing within every Particle of Matter, and 
thus continually forming and re-forming it, produces and re- 
produces every Natural Body. — The great Athenian Philoſo- 
pher does not confound the Corporeal and Senfible World toge- 
ther with the Mental and Intellectual Cauſe of it; as Some 
Philoſophers have very injudiciouſly, or very inaccurately, done 
in their Expreſſions, ſpeaking of them as Oze and. the Same 
Subſtance or Being : nor does he, on the  oppolite hand, ſe- 
parate them, like ſome Others; ſo as to make a Third Sub- 
ſtance or Eſſence, d;ftin# from Either of Thoſe, — a Soul of the 
World, or other ſubordinate Divine Being. —neceſſary, by way of 


a connetting Medium between them. 
SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 
The Firſt then I call Infinite ; the Second, Bound ; 
the Third, That which is generated or produced into 
Being from the Mixture of thoſe Two: and in ſay- 


ing *, that the Cauſe of this Mixture and this Pro- 
duction is the Fourth, ſhould I ſay aught amiſs? 


PROTARCHUS. 
Certainly, nat. 


SOCRATES. 


Well now; What is next? How proceeds our 
Argument? and with What Deſign came we along 
this Way? Was it not This? We were inquiring, 
Who had a Right. to the Second Prize of Victory; 
whether Pleaſure had, or Wiſdom : was it not ſo ? 


PROTARCHUS. 
It was. 


SOCRATES. 
Now 1 ſince we have laid down thoſe Diſ- 
tinctions between the ſeveral Sorts of Being, may we 


not haply form a more finiſhed judgment, concern- 


ing both the Very Beſt, and the Second-Beſt of thoſe 


1% The Edition of Plato by Aldus, and That by Stephens, in 
this place erroneouſly give us to read Azyw, inſtead of the 


evidently Right Reading, which is Ab, exhibited in the Aa 
Editions. 


Things, 
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Things, which originally were the Subjects of Diſ- 
pute between us? 


PrRoTARCHUS., 
Perhaps we may. 


. SOCRATES, 


We made no difficulty, I think, of ſetting down 
for Conqueror, the Mixt Life, the Life of Pleaſure 
and Wiſdom together. Was it not ſo? 


PROTARCHUS, 
It was. 
| SOCRATES. 
We perceive then, of what Sort the Mixt Life is, 


and to which Sort of Being 'tis to be referred. 


PROTARCHUS, 
Evidently. | 


SOCRATES, | 
And I think we ſhall agree, that tis Part of the 
Third Sort. For the Mixt Life is not to be referred 
ſolely to any One of the Infinites, mixed with ſome 
One only of the Bounds : it is a Life of All ſuch 
Things together, as are Infinite in their own nature, 


but are under the Reſtraint of Bound *.. 80 that 
the 


192: We cannot explain the Meaning of this whole Sentence 


in a better Way, than by giving a few Inſtances to prove the 
5 Truth 
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Truth of it. Cold has been mentioned before, as One of the 
Infinites : a certain Degree of Heat, mixed with it, is a Bound 
ſet to it: this Infinite and this Bound, together, produce Cool- 
neſs: now the agreeable Senſation of Coolneſs, felt by any 
Sentient Being throughout Life, cannot be the Mixt Life, here 
meant; becauſe Mind, or Wiſdom, has no Share in it.—In like 
manner, Speech, as we have alſo ſeen before, is One of the 
Infinites : a certain Form is given to it, as a Bound ſet to it, 
by Mind and Reaſon : this Infinite and this Bound, together, pro- 
duce Language, or Speech Intelligible ; the Intelligence of which, 
in daily Converſation throughout Life, be it ever fo agreeable 
to the Mind, cannot be the Liſe, where Pleaſure and Wiſdom 
are blended and unite together; becauſe Body, the Outward 
Senſes, and the Animal-Soul, have no Share in the Enjoyment. 
— Neither is ſuch a Life to be found in any One Other of 
the Infinites, tho mixed with its proper Bound; not even where 
the Animal-Soul and the Rational have, Each of them, a Share 
in the Enjoyment of that Particular Mixture. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, Pleaſure thro the Senſe of Tafte is One of the Infinites, 
in which the Animal-Soul alone has a Concern: Meaſures are 
preſcribed, or Bounds fet, to her Enjoyment of this Pleaſure 
by Mind and Prudence : and hence ariſeth the Virtue of Tem- 
perance in Eating: but as this Particular Virtue is compoſed of 
One only. of the Infinites, and of One only of the Bounds, it is 
but a ſmall Part of that happieft of Human Lives, where 
Pleaſure and Prudence meet, and go on together, — That Life, 
which according to Socrates, in the Sentence, to which we 
have made this Note, embraces Euurarra area All the Infi- 
nites, (All, which offer themſelves,) confined within the Bounds 
of Moral Wiſdom, and the Meaſures of Univerſal Fuftice. , 

| the 
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the Mixt Life, this Winner of the Prize, may be 
rightly ſaid to be a Part of the Third Sort of Being . 


PrROTARCHUS, 
Moſt rightly. 


SOCRATES. 


Tis well. But that Life of yours, O Philebys | 
a Life of Pleaſure ſimple and unmixed, to Which of 
the Three Sorts may we rightly ſay that it belongs? 
But before you pronounce, anſwer. me, firſt, to this 


Queſtion. 


PaiLEeBus, 


— 


193 The Idea of the Mixt Life, ſo highly extolled here by 
Socrates, is included in the Idea of Man: and Man is one of 
Nature's Forms, — a Part of That Nature, the Third Sort of 
Being, in which all the Infinites are bounded. — For, in the 
Ideal or Perfect Man, the Acquiſition and the Poſſeſſion of all 
thoſe Things, which may be of any. Uſe to him, are bounded 
by Honeſty and Goodneſs; the Uſe and the Enjoyment of them are 
bounded by Prudence; and the Appetites and Paſſions of his Soul 
are bounded by the Particular Virtues : the Nature of Things be 
makes the Meaſure of his Fancys and Opinions: and the Meaſure 
of his Ideas, eternal Truth. And we beg Leave to obſerve by 
the Bye, that Ariſtotlie hath this very ſame Meaning in his 
Nicomachean Ethicks, where he ſays, in his conciſe way of ex- 
preſſing himſelf, —perpoy 1 epery xat o ereS airs, —Virtue and the 
truly good Man are the Meaſures of every Man's Moral Conduct. 
— At the end of the Sentence now before us, in he Greek, 


we ſuſpect, that a&yar' ay ſhould be read, inſtead of % av. 
* The 
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PRIIEBVUs. 
Propoſe it then *. 


| : SOCRATES. 
Concerning Pleaſure and Pain; have they in their 
own nature any Bounds ? ? or are they“ among Thoſe 
things which admit the More and the Leſs ? 


Prit tus. 


Pleaſure, O Socrates ! to be ſure, admits the More. 
For it would not comprehend every Good i in it, if it 
were not by nature Infinite, with reſpe& to the Multi- 
tude which it contains, and the Increaſe which it is 


capable of. 


The words of Socrates in his next Queſtion juſtify our Suſpi- 
cion: on which account we | recominend it to the conſideration 
of future Editors. N 

194 Aldus, in his Edition of Plato, 80 theſe words to Pro- 
tarchus; ; though nothing is more plain, than that Plato meant 
them for Philebus, The Baſil Editors reftored them to the right 
Owner: and *tis ſtrange, that N either knew it not, or 
did not acknowlege it. 


"95 In all. Editions of the WES we here read 501 inſtead 
of ecov. We. are ignorant of any authority for uſing ſo ſtrange 
an Enallage ; and therefore we ſuppoſe it an erroneous Read- 
ing. I I 1 il 
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Soc RATES. 


Nor can Pain be imagined, O Philebus ! to com- 
prehend every Evil 9, So that we muſt conſider of 
ſome Other Thing, different from the nature of the 
Infinite, for the imparting of any Good to Pleaſures, 
— It is admitted, that your Life of Pleaſure is the 
Iſſue of Things unbounded, and belongs therefore to 
That Sort of Being. But to Which of the Sorts be- 
fore mentioned, O Protarchus and Philebus! may we 
refer Wiſdom, and Science, and Mind, without being 
guilty of Impiety ? For J imagine that we incur no 
trifling Danger, in anſwering the preſent Queſtion, 
whatever be our Anſwer, whether right or wrong “. 


195 This Sentence in the Greek ſeems to be ſomewhat im- 
perfect. For we apprehend the Reaſoning in it to be This: 
— Philebus had acknowleged, that Plegſure (meaning the Plea- 
ſure of Senſe) had 20 Bounds in its own Nature; and had 
made That very Infinity an Argument, to prove every Good to 
be included in it. This Argument is confuted by Socrates, in 
remarking, that, by the ſame way of reaſoning, it might be 
argued, that Pain (the Pain of Senſe) included every Evil; Pain, 
as well as Pleaſure, being finite But all men acknowlege 
other Evils, beſide the Evil of Pain : It was therefore a pro- 
bable Conclufion, that other Things were good, beſide Plægſure. 
The Infinity of One particular Species, which is ſubordinate to 
ſome Genus, (as Phaſure, for inſtance, is only One Species of 
Good,) does not prove That particular Species to include all the 
co-ordinate Species, or to be as comprehenſive and univerſal as 


their Common Genus. 
PHILEBUS: 
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| __ PHILEBUS. 
You magilify that God of yours, 0 Socrates | very 
highly, methinks. þ 


SOCRATES. 


So do You, my Friend! That Goddeſs of Yours. 
The Queſtion, however, ought to be anſwered by us. 


PrOTARCHUS. 
Socrates ' ſays. what is right, O Philebus ! and we 
muſt do as he ſays \ we ought. 


PAuILRBUSs. 
Have not t You, Protarchus | taken upon your ſelf 
My Part in the Debate ? 


— 


| Prora! Re Hus. 
Tis true, that I have. But in the preſent caſe I 
find myſelf much at a Loſs, how to anſwer. 1 I muſt 
therefore requeſt, O Socrates! that Vou, your Sel, 


will take the Office of n 198 to abs leſt by ſome 
wig — Miſtake, 


'97 All Readers of this Sentence' muſt be ſurprized at the 
Paradoxical Concluſion of it, till they have read a little far- 
ther on; where Socrates fairly confeſſes, that he mixed a little 
of his jocoſe Humour with the Solemnity of the Sentiment, here 
expreſſed, See Note 26. | 


os The Poet in the Temple at Delphi, Noch Buſineſs it was 


to deliver in Verſe the Oracular Reſponſes to Thoſe who con- 
8 8 2 ſulted 
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ſulted the Oracle, was ſuppoſed to be iaſpired by Apollo, and 
had the Title of Prophet given to him. (See Note 44 to the 
To.) Protarchus here alludes to that Office of the Delphic 
Poet, when he deſires Socrates to undertake the like Office of 
Prophet, by delivering the Di#ates of Divine Wiſdom to the 
Company aſſembled there to hear him. This is Plato's ' uſual 
Manner :—before he enters on any Subje& of Importance more 
than ordinary, he ſounds 
' ſome ſolemn Note 

Of Preparation, — to engage his Readers to a more 
than ordinary Degree of Attention. In the preſent Paſſage, 
he uſes great Propriety in his way of giving them this No- 
tice. For it precedes a Doctrine, to be delivered at large ſoon 
afterwards, — a Doctrine, truly Oracular, derived immediately 
from the Fountain of Wiſdom into the Minds of Such as 
Socrates, | | 


And Tirefias, and Phineus, Prophets old; 


if theſe Prophets were Such as they are deſcribed by ancient 
Poets, For of Phineus they tell us, that He, (like Socrates,) 


Fearlſi and firm, had Boldneſs to reveal. 
Oracularly, Fove's own hidden Mind 
To Mortals. 


3 * \ . 0 
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; Apollonius Rhbod; L. 2. v. 181. 


As to Tireghas; on What account we have here likened. Him 


to Socrates, will eaſily be diſcovered by a judicious Reader, on, 


Miſtake, 
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Miſtake, I ſhould offend the Combatant * whom You 
favour, and ** ſinging out of Tune, ſhould ſpoil the 


Harmony 
SOCRATES. 


You muſt be obeyed, Protarchus ! Indeed there 


is nothing difficult in your Injunctions. But, in aſk- 
ing you, to What Sort of Being Mind and Science 
were to be referred, —when I was magnifying, as Phi- 


lebus ſays, the Subject of my Queſtion, — the Joke, 
which I intended to ſoften the Solemnity of it, con- 
fuſed your Thoughts, I find, in good Earneſt. 


299 This evidently is a Metaphor, taken from the Contentions, 
uſual at that time, between Dramatic Poets, during the Feaſts 
of Bacchus, for the Fame of Superiority in their Art. For the 
Grecians of thoſe days had an Emulation to excel in the 
Mufical Entertainments of the Mind, as well as in the Gym- 
nic Exerciſes of the Body. To inſpire them with that Emu- 
lation, Combuts in Poetry, and Muſick,, as well as in Gym 
naſtich, were inſtituted by their Legiſlators ; ; and the Contenders 
in either Kind were alike termed &ywngai,: Combatants. — The 
Metaphorical Combatants, meant by Prodgrebu, are Mind and 
Pleaſure. 

200 Tn continuing the Ade ken get Theatrical Con- 
teſts, Protarchus likens Himſelf to One of the Chorus in a 
Tragedy or Comedy, and Socrates to the Kogupaics or Nen, 
the Chief or Leader of the whole Band. For in the Chorus- 
Songs, it was the Office of the Chief or Preſident, to lead the 
Vocal Muſicł, keeping it in Time and Tune Wüh the Luſtru- 
mental: and in the Dialogue-Scenes, wherever the Chorus bore * a 


Part, their Preſident ſpake alone, for them all. "1 
PROTARQUUS. 
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3 Proraxehus. laodl. 
Very thorowly ſo, 1 confeſs, © Socrates ! 


SOCRATES, | 

And yet 'twas an eaſy Queſtion. For on this 
Point, there is a Conſent and Harmony among all the 
Sages, dignifying thus Themſelves, — that Minp 18 
King or HZAVEN AND EARTH TY. And This; which 
they ſay, is perhaps well faid **. But let us, if You 
are willing, conſider the Nature of this Univerſal 
Being more amply, and not in ſo conciſe a manner. 


PROTARCHUS. 


Conſider it in what manner you think beſt, with- 
out regarding the Length of the Inquiry : 985 the 
Length will not be diſagrecable to Us. b 


227 The unanimous Agreement of all the ancient Philoſopher 
in this Dogma, — that Mind governs throughout the Univerſe, — 


ſeems to be introduced, as a Preſumptive Argument in'its fa- 


vour; to procute a ſerious attention to the Induttional Reaſoning, 
which is ſoon to follow, as a Rational Prop of it. 


203 The word ferbaps is is here uſed by Socrates, not becauſe 


he was, Himſelf, doubtful in this caſe, but becauſe the Opinion, 
or Dogma, of an- Univerſal Mind, tho authoriſed and patroniſed 
by Perſons the, moſt reſpectable, is ſtill but an Opinion, till 
it is ſhown . to correſpond with all the Phænomena of the 


Univerſe ; (ſe Note 204,) and till it is proved, ' moreover, to 
be founded on the Principles of Science and of ſound Reaſoning. 


* 2 14 


* Lis SOCRATES. 
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"$0er ates. 


Fairly ſpoken. Let = begin 7 94k by propoſing 
this Queſtion. ee 

N Paoranehus. 

What ? 88 * 

105 SonA TES. 


Whether ſhall we fay, that the Power pe" the 111 
tional Principle governs all things in the whole Uni- 
verſe, fortuitouſly and at random ? or ſhall we, on 
the contrary, agree with our Anceſtors and Prede- 


ceſſors, in | affirming, that ſome Mind and Wiſdom, 


<3 The Atheiftic Hypotheſis, here TR of, was broached at 
Athens by Critias, one of the Thirty Oligarchic Tyrants. In- 
deed we cannot find it to have made its appearance in Public 
any where, till a ſhort time before. For it muſt be diſtinguiſbed 
from the Hypotheſis of thoſe ancient Phyſiologers, who ſup- 
poſed, — that All things origina/ly- were in Diſorder; and that 
Mind, thro the Infinity of Time paſt, was either involved in 
Chaos among the reſt of Things, or elſe lay dormant, or in- 
active, ſomewhere above, or ſome ho apart from, that wild 
Abyſs, — The Womb of Nature but that, when at length Mind 
was extricated out of Chaos, by a caſual Co- incidence of 
Things /milar\ to each other, and. a med, eparation of adiſſi- 
milar Things; or when, Mind, :awoke,. or began to; energiſe, — 
immediately an-| Infant-World/of Beauty, \arlt - forth from the 
Womb; Order every where took place of Diſorder; and the 
Government / Mind, throughout the Univer, ſuperſeded the 
"OP OD naindties g egoivlo bor. 


** wonderfully 
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wonderfully Great, orders All things together, and 


HT ee che Whole ? 


PrROTARCHUS, 


Alike in nothing, O Socrates I are theſe Two Te- 
nets. That, which you mentioned juſt now, is, in 
My opinion, impious. But, to hold, that Mind diſ- 
poſes All Things in a beautiful 8 is agreeable 
to That View which we have of the World, of the 
Celeſtial Bodys, and of the whole Circumvolution of 
the Heavens **. For my own part, I ſhould never 
ſpeak nor think any otherwiſe on this Subject. 


SOCRATES, 


2% The Firſt Argument, here brought, in confirmation of 
this ancient Dogma, — that Mind preſides over and governs 
the Univerſe,” — is the natural Concluſion, drawn by Commer 
Reaſon, from the Evidence of Common Sn. x or Who, that 
ſees PHE oi 

7. his univerſal Frane, thus — — fan, 


dut muſt infer the Cui of 'it to be full of wondrous! | Beauy? 
Who, that obſerves ever fo Nightly That Conflancy, Which is in 
the Motions of the Planets; and in the Rifmgs and Sertings of 
the Fixt Stars, ean poſſibly imagine the Nuconſtancy of Obunte 
to be the Mover? What Man, not dj/orderew in hig "owk Mind, 
can ſuppoſe any Other thing chan Mind to be the Cauſe of 
that everlaſting Order, which appears in the regular Interchanges 
of the Elements, and the eiteling Returns of the fucceflive Sea- 


Jons?—This ſhort and obvious Reaſoning ſeems alone to have 
"ia ſatisfied 
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SockaTEs. 


Is it then your Pleaſure, that we. add Our Voices 
to thoſe of the Ancients, and openly avow that Te- 
net to be Ours; — not contenting our ſelves with 
a bare repetition of the Sayings -of Others, in hopes 
of eſcaping Danger to our Selves; but reſolved to 
run all Riſque together, and to ſhare in undergoing 
the Cenſures of ſome Great and Formidable Man, when 
He aſſerts, that in the Whole of Things there is no 
Order“ ? 


PRrROTARCHUS. 


How can I do otherwiſe, than join with you in 
This? 


ſatisfied all the old Phyſiologers and earlieſt Philoſophers : here 
therefore it is very properly put into the Mouth of Protar- 
chus, whoſe Education, we may preſume, made him acquainted 
with this their chief Doctrine. The more diffuſe and copious 
Progf of it by IndutFion is, with equal propriety, reſerved for 
Socrates. For this great Maſter of Dialectick, we are told by 
Arifiotle, was the''Firft who made uſe of the Indu#ional Me- 
thod of Reaſoning in his Philoſophical Converſations. 


2*c5 That the Perſon here alluded to, is Critiat, cannot be 
doubted of by Thoſe who are acquainted with his Character, 
and the injurious Treatment he gave to Socrates. A con- 
ſiderable Fragment of his Atheiſtick Poetry is extant in Sextus 
Cs Pag: 562. 
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Attend now to the Argument, eee comes on 
next to be conſidered. A | 


 PrRoTARCHUS.' 
Propoſe it then. 


SOCRATES: 


In the Bodys of all Animals ſomehow we diſco- 
ver, that Fire, Water, and Air, muſt be in their 
Compoſition by nature; and Earth, which gives 
Support to the other Ingredients in their Frame, we 
ſee plainly : as Mariners ſay, when they are toſſed 
about in a Thunder-Storm at Sea, and deſcry Land “. 


PROTrARcHus. 

66 This Simile preſents to our Imagination a Scene, in which 
the Four Elements are by Sailors ſeen diſtinctly at the fame 
time; — the Matery Ocean, upon which they fail, the Expanſe 
of Air, over their Heads, — The Fire of Lightning, flaſhing 


around them, and Land, at a Diſtance within their Sight, —In 


Animal- Bodys, we have only the Earthy Part of their Frame 
before our Eyes: the Fire, the Air, and the Water, which are 
within them, we diſcover by ſome other ways. That they 
have Fire in them when alive, we perceive, by feeling their 
Warmth in handling them: when we hear their Voices, we 
know, that Air iſſues out of them, and muſt therefore have 
been within them: and when we feed on them dead, we find, 


that Mojfure is in them, by our Taftez for This Senſe is not 
5 affected 
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PRO TARCHus. 


True: and toſſed about indeed are We too in theſe 
Diſcourſes; j but for a Port, to anchor i in, we are in- 


tirely at a Loſs . 


affected by any Thing, which is totally deprived of its native 
Liquid. — However; we do not imagine the Smile to be here 
introduced, for the purpoſe. of ſhowing, that we have Ocular 
Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of the Four Elements: but the 
Exhibition of thoſe ſeparate and larger Parts of Each of them, 
preſented to us in the Simile, is perhaps intended to prepare 
us for that vaſt View, which, immediately after This, opens 
itſelf on our Minds, in conſidering | of W Elements as 
Univerſal, or rather Infinite. 


20% Protarchus, by uſing the Plural 3 ber. means Himſelf 
and his Young Companions. The freſh Subject, juſt now 
ſtarted, This of the four Elements of Outward Nature, 'oc- 
caſions him to renew his former Complaint, mixed with Plea- 
ſantry, in the name of all the Younger Part of the Aſſem- 
bly. We have here a remarkable Inſtance of our Author's 
fine Judgment in the compoſition of, his Dialogues. For, be- 
ing aware, that Some of his Readers are probably diſſatisfied 
with this ſeeming Digreſſion from the Subject, propoſed to 
be conſidered, -viz. to Which Sort of Being Mind belonged,” 
—he has contrived, to intimate to them, in this Socratic way 
of Humour, that he is puſhing forward, however he may 
appear to deviate; and that he offers to them this ſeemingly 
new Matter, only as a Vehicle to convey them the ſooner 
to their Journey's End. We conceive this to be his ben 
from the firſt words of Socrates in Reply. | 


T t 2 Sen 


SOCRATES. 


Let us proceed then : — Concerning Each of thoſe 
Elementary Ingredients in our — underſtand 
This. 


PRO TARchus. 


What? 


SockATES. 


That, which there is in Us, of each Element, is 
ſmall and inconfiderable ; no where in any Part of 
our Frame have it we at all unmixed and pure; 
neither has it in Us a Power, worthy of its na- 
ture . Take One of them for a Sample, by which 
you may eſtimate all the reſt. Fire in ſome manner 
there is in Us: Fire there is alſo in the Univerſe, 
throughout. 

PrRoTARCHUS. 
Moſt certainly. 
SOCRATES. 

Now the Fire, which ts in Our compoſition, 15 
weak and inconſiderable: but That, which is in the 
Whole of Things, is admirable for the vaſt Quantity 


For, in the Bodys of all Animals, the Four Elements 
are ſo intimately mixed together, and (as it were) united, 
that the natural Quality of Each Element is reſtrained, and the 
inherent Force of it is cramped, by the other Three. 


of 
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of it. — for the Beauty which it exhibits , —and for 
erery Power and Virtue which belongs to Fire. 


PRO TARcRHs. 
Perfectly true. 
SOCRATES. 


Well then; is the Univerſal Fire generated, fed, 
and ruled by the Fire which we have in Us? or, 
on the contrary, does My Fire, and Yours, and That 
of every other Living Thing, receive its Being, Sup- 
port, and Laws, from the Fire Univerſal ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 


This Queſtion of yours does not deſerve an Anfwer. 


SOCRATES. 


Rightly ſaid. And you would anfwer in the ſame 
manner, I ſuppoſe, if your Opinion was aſked con- 


% For Fire is not only luminous, its Self, and therefore 
agreeable and pleaſing to the Sight, — but alſo enlghtens all 
Outward Forms, and renders their Beauty viſible to Senſe. 


190 The Power, for inſtance, of pervading all Bodys, whe- 
ther Elementary or Mixt, with the moſt rapid Motion ; — the 
Power of rarefying all Fluids and expanding all Solids ; — the 
Power of fuſing Metals and other Foffils ;—the Power of pro- 
ducing or increaſing Vegetation; — and the Power of cauſing 
2 Senſation of Heat or Warmth in all Sentient Beings. 


cerning 
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cerning the Earthy Part of every Animal here, com- 
pared with the Earthy Subſtance Univerſal: and juſt 
ſo, concerning the other Elementary Parts of Animal- 
Bodys, mentioned before. n 


PROTARCHUS. 


What Man, who made a different Anſwer, would 
ever appear to be of Sound Mind? 


SOCRATES. 


Scarcely would Any man. But attend to what 
follows next. Wherever we find theſe Four Elements 
mixed together and united, do we not give to this 
Compoſition the name of Body ? 


| | PROTARCHUS. 
We do. 
SOCRATES, 


Apprehend the Same Thing then, with regard to 
This, which we call the World. This ſhould be 
conſidered as a Body in the ſame manner, being com- 
poſed of the ſame Elements. 


PRO TARcHus. 
You are pers in the Right. 


SOCRATES: 
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SOCRATES, 


To the Whole of this Great Body then does the 
Whole of that Little Body of Ours owe its Nouriſh- 
ment, and whatever it has received, and whatever it 
poſſefles? or is the Body of the Univerſe indebted to 


Ours for all which it is, and has? 


 PrRoTARCHUS. 


There is no reaſon, O Socrates! for making a 
Queſtion of This Point neither, | 


SOCRATES. 


Well; What will you ſay to This Point then? 


PROTARCHUS. 
What Point ? 


SOCRATES. 


Muſt we not arm theſe Bodys of ours to be 
animated with Souls * 4 


n All which Socrates, in his preſent Argument, has ſaid 
concerning Body, regards the Bodys of all Animals in general, 
and not the Human Body in particular; agreeably to his own 
words, when he entered on this Subject: ſee in Page 330. 
The Souls therefore of all Animals in general are meant in the 
Sentence now before us, and not Souls Rational or peculiarly 
Human : the Rational Soul, or Mind, is not brought into con- 
aderation” by en until after his next Sentence. 


— 


Phoranzoms. 


- 
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PrxOTARCHUS. 
Tis evident, that we muſt. 


SOCRATES. 

But from whence, O my Friend Protarchus | ſhould 
Our Bodys derive thoſe Souls of theirs, if that Great 
Body of the Univerſe, which has all the ſame Ele- 
ments with Our Bodys, but in much greater Purity 


and Perfection, was not, as well as Qurs, animated 
with a Soul *”* ? 


ProTARCHUs, 


212 Unleſs Soul was infuſed throughout the Body of the World, 
every Member of this Great Body, every Part and Particle of 
the Corporeal Univerſe, could not be, as it is, in perpetual 
Motion. For the immediate Cauſe of all Corporeal Motion is 
either out of, or within, the Body moved. Cauſes, which are 
out of, or exterior to, the Body moved, are other Bodys, acting 
on it by Impulſe, Attraction, Repuljion, &. Cauſes within are 
either Mechanical or Vital. The Mechanical are, when the Firſt 
Spring of Motion, tho it be within the Body moved, is, its 
Self, Corporeal; and tho it be a Part .of the Machine, muſt 
have been wrought ſeparately, and inſerted afterwards. The 
Vital are when the Fir/# Spring of Motion is Tncorporeal 
when tis not only within but tbroughaut the Body which it 
moves; when tis thorowly united with it, holding all the Port: 
of it together, and making it to be One Being, without con- 
ſideration had of any End for which it may have been de- 
ſigned. Where the Cauſe of Motion is External, there, on the 


removal of the Cauſe, or on its ceaſing to act, the Motion, 
5 which 
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PROTARcRHus. 
'Tis evident, O Socrates ! that from no other Origin 
could they derive them. 


SOCRATES. 
Since therefore, O Protarchus! we acknowlege theſe 
Four Sorts of Being, —Bound,—Infinite,—the Com- 


which it gave, gradually leſſens, and at length intirely ſtops. 
Where the Cauſe of Motion is Mechanical, there the Spring of 
it has ever and anon need to be wound up, and will in time 
be quite worn out; when the Motion muſt of courſe ceaſe for 
ever. But where the Cauſe is Yital,—where Soul is united with 
Body, —Life ceaſes not within that Body, till the Boch is worn 
out, or deſtroyed ; or till the principal Parts of it are ſo injured, 
as to be incapable of being held together by One Life, or of 
preſerving their Union with the Soul. This Principle of their 
Life then departs; and either paſſes immediately mto the Seeds 
of ſome other Body, or is reſoſved into That Great Soul, 
which animates the. Univerſe. For it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that a Vital Principle, the very Eſſence of which is Lyfe, gi- 
ving Life to all Bodys where it enters and abides, can ever 
dye; no leſs abſurd, than to ſuppoſe it poſſible for any Being 
whatever to be- annihilated, or to become a Non-Being. — Now 
in the Corporeal Untverſe all Bodys are included: there is 10 
exterior Body to act on it, in Any one of thoſe ways, in which 
Body acts on Body. Neither can the Motion of this Great Body 
be mechanical; for it needs no Renovation or Repair from any 
Foreign Hand, but is eguable and everlaſting. The Motion 
therefore muſt be vital: and on this account the Beſt of the 
ancient Philoſophers held, that the World was Coo a Living 
Thing. | 

Uu pound 
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pound of Both Thoſe, — and Cauſe, — to be in all 
Bodys; and ſince we find, that in this Part of the 
Univerſe, to which We belong, there are Beings of 
that Fourth Sort, Cauſes, which produce Souls, build 
up Bodys for thoſe Souls to dwell in *”, and heal 
thoſe Bodys when diſeaſed ; Cauſes alfo, which 


create and frame other Compoſitions, and amend 


213 In the Greek of this Paſſage we read, dans 78 T&piyor 
xal ooupa Cxuzy Epmogy, — Ficinus tranſlates the two laſt words 
of it thus, —** dum imprimit umbram.” But This being obſcure, 
an Error in the Greek Manuſcripts was juſtly ſuſpected by the 
ſubſequent Tranſlators, Cornarius and Serranus; the former of 
whom propoſes, inſtead of gxiay, to read vycar; and the latter 
imagines, that we ſhould read owpacxizry, as One Word. 
Grynaus and Bembo never attempt an Emendation of the printed 
Greek, even. where it is moſt apparently erroneous. And Mons 
Grou has taken the eaſy way of not tranſlating the two laſt 
words. But all the Difficulty vaniſhes, if, inſtead of ex, we 
read oxyvos, a Tabernacle, or Tent, — a word, metaphorically 
uſed by the Pythagoreans, to ſignify the Human Body, as being 
but a flight temporary Dwelling for the Soul. See Timeus the 
Locrian, in ſeveral Paſſages; and a Fragment of Ocellus the 
Lucanian, de Lege, in Stobaus's Eclogae Phyſ+ cap: 16: See alſo 
Aſehines the Socratic, pag: 128, Edit: Horreiz the Greek Index 
to which will furniſh the learned Reader with' Examples of 
the ſame Metaphor, uſed by ſeveral Greek Wann in | the 


ſucceeding Ages. 


2 The Cauſes here meant, we denominate Natural; and their 


them 


Effects we call Works or Operations of Nature. 
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them when impaired , -Cauſes theſe, to Every one 
of which we gave a particular Name, betokening a 
particular Kind of Wiſdom or Skill; — ſince, I ſay, 

we are perſuaded of theſe things, farely we can by no 
means think, that the whole Heaven, in the larger 
Parts of which are the ſame Four Sorts of Being, — 
and Theſe, undepraved and Pure,—can have any other 
Cauſe, than a Being, who is full of Contrivance and 
Deſign, and in whoſe Nature the moſt beautiful and 
noble Things all unite. 


8 
It would not be at all reaſonable to e it can. 


SOCRATES. 

If this then be abſurd, we may the VIM allies, 
as a Conſequence of our Reaſoning, that in the Uni- 
verſe there are, what we have ſeveral times repeated, 
Infinite in great quantity, and Bound ſufficient; and 


215 Theſe Forms, Structures, and Compoſitions, we denominate 
Artificial: for Human Arts of various Kinds are known to be 
their Cauſes. 

215 That is, the Heavenly Booys. In the ſame manner Theo- 
Pbr aftus pee parc, N Exzos Twv Aeg and Plotinus, 
d Sparoy, rel Th pogie ard Te appa. Pag: 99. 

In the Greek, — Tiv Toy KanNouv X%i TIKKOTATOY QUO, 
The Things here meant are Truth and Good, Mind and Wiſdom ; 
to which in my other Paſſages of Plato thoſe Attributes are 
given. 


ö beſides 
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beſides theſe, a Cauſe, not inconſiderable or mean wg 
which, by nixing them properly together, marſhalls 
and regulates the Years, the Seaſons, and the Months, 
—a Cauſe , which with the greateſt Juſtice we may 


term Wiſdom and Mind **. 


ProTarcuvys. 


215 That is,—a Cauſe the moſt excellent; according to a Fi- 
gure of Speech, by the Maſters of Rhetorick termed Angry, 
Extenuation ; — a Figure, which is ſometimes uſed; as it is 
here, to amplify the Senſe, by conveying a Suppoſition, that 
Language affords no poſitive Epithet, of Force ſufficient to 
expreſs the Greatneſs of our Meaning. — This Figure is ſo 
employed by Homer, in his Thad, Lib: 15, v. 113 where Ajax, 
the fronge/ſt of all the Grecians, is ſpoken of only as not the 


| weakeſt, de apavgorarss. And juſt fo, to ſignify the Height of 


the Indignation, Grief, and Reluctance, felt by Achilles, when 
Agamemnon ſent his Heralds to demand Briſeis, the Poet ſays 
only,. — , age Twys id Yννðʒõ,e ANNE. 

Tig, when Achilles ſaw, no Foy he felt. 
See Hermogenes reęl peSods, Cap: ult: 


219. That this Cauſe, to the Speculation of which we are at 
length conducted, is Cauſe Univerſal, — TayaSor, Good its Sel, 
the Firſt Spring of all Motion, — will evidently appear, if we 
look back on the Proceſs of Reaſoning, along which we have 
travelled. ——In the firſt place, the Element of Fire was offered 
to our View, and perceived to be Univerſal. Then, by an 
eaſy. and plain Analogy, proceeding to the other Three Elements 
of all Mixt Bodys, we perceived Them. to be, in like, manner; 
Univerſal. The next Step in our Progreſs opened to us a. View 


3 of. 
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of all viſible Corporeal Nature, in which all the Four Elements 1 
are combined together ; the Infinity of Each being every where. 
gounded, and the Vehemence or Mightineſs of Each, every where. 
reftrained and tempered, by mixing with its Contrary. In pro- 
ceeding. farther, we found it a ſhort Step from. the Univerſa- 
lity of Body to the Univerſality of Saul, the Life-giving and 
actuating Principle in Univerſal Nature. Next appeared the 
Univerſality of Mind, within the Univerſal Sou! it appeared 
from the Regularity and Order of the Motions, given by this 
Great Soul to every Part of its Great Body. And now, in 
the laſt place, within this Univerſal Mind appears the Idea of 
Good, as the Firſt. Cauſe of All things. For it appears, from 
the Share of Good, which every Being poſſeſſes, and which 
every Sentient Being enjoys, (a Good attendant on its Nature,) 
that univerſal Good was deſigned in the wiſe Order. of all the 
Vital Mundane Motions ;—in the Motions of the Cele ftial Boche, 
in the firſt place; — next, in ſuch Motions of the Elementary 
Bodys, as are governed or influenced by thoſe Primary and 
Leading Motions ; — and laſtly, in Thoſe, of all Mixt Bodys, 
Animal, Vegetable, and Foſſil, whoſe Natural Motions depend 
on the Motions of the Elements ;—an Order, which is there- 
tore w/e, becauſe it is good, and produces all the Good poſſi- 
ble to be enjoyed by Temporary Beings, in their ſeveral Kinds 
and Degrees of Capacity, according to the Divine all-compriſing 
Idea.——This Fountain of Good, the Final Cauſe of All things, 
is expreſsly termed Wiſdom and Mind in the Sentence of Socrates. 
now before us: by which the eſſential and undivided Unity of 
the Supreme Being is. plainly acknowleged. And yet, imme- 
diately after This, we find. Socrates diſtinguiſhing the Cauſe of, 
All things from Mind, the Exemplar of them all, — and. from. 
Soul, their Efficient, — by ſtiling it peculiarly and. eminently. 
Cauſe: for the governing Mind and Soul of the Univerſe are 
ſpoken 
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ſpoken of in the next Poſitive Sentence except one, as go- 
verning in virtue of this ſole Cauſe of All things. But the 
diſtinction, there meant, is not real, as if it were made he. 
tween Two different Beings; — tis meerly Logical, like That, 
which is made between Intelhgible and Intellit, in the Argu- 
ment of the Meno, page 9. and repeated in the Notes to other 
Dialogues. For this Triad of Divine Cauſes (concerning which, 
fee Note 167) is One and the Same Mind Univerſal. Tis of 
excellent Uſe, however, to Us Men, to conſider the Divine 
Mind as thus diſtinguiſhable aoyw : it furniſhes our Underſtand- 
ings with as full and clear a Conception of the Government of 
the Untverſe, as it concerns Us to have. For with this Di 
tinftion, we contemplate the Divine Being,—firſt, as he poſſes 
in Himſelf the ultimate End of Being, perfect Beatitude, d ya 
de , to which no Good is wanting. We contemplate him 
again, as he enjoys this all- comprehenſive Good by energi/ing, 
that is, by an actual yoyou, Viet or Intellection, of Himſelf as 
TayaYo Good its Self, or Being univerſal and all-comprehenfive, 
We contemplate him farther, as acting outwardly, in this View, 
and with this Intelleftion ;—continually difplaying the fair Forms 
comprehended in Himſelf; and thus creating an infinite num- 
ber of Individual Beings, of all Kinds and Species, throughout 
the Immenſity of the Univerſe ; — difufng through all Nature 
every Kind of Good, adapted to every Kind of Being ; and thus 


providing a ſufficient Relief to the natural Wants of them All; 


— into Multitudes of thoſe Beings, of different Kinds and 
Species, inſpiring Sentient Souls, a diſtin Soul into each Indi- 
vidual, with a Power of Self-Motion ; thus creating Animals, 


endued with a Senſe of their proper Good and Evil, —Pho/ure 


and Pain; — endued with a Senſe of theit own Wants, an In- 


pulſe to feek Relief, and an iſtinctive Direction, pointing to 


the Means; — endued with a ſtrong Propenfity to produce an 
| | Offspring 


* as 


25 ＋ 
a 
— * 
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0f:pring from Themiclves ;with-the ſtrongeſt Aﬀe#7on alſo for that 
Offipring 3 and with as much Affection for All of their own Spe- 
cies, as may be neceſſary to the Preſervation of that Species, and 
to the Good of other Beings intereſted in its Preſervatian. — 
We perceive all theſe Animals no leſs endued with a Dyſcern- 
ment of whatever is naturally hoſtile or noxious to them; and 
with a Forefight of their Danger at diſtance, for their avoiding 
it: we perceive Fear implanted in the Yeah, for their eſcaping 
Danger at hand by Flight; Bolgneſs. in the Strong, for their 
encountering and repelling it; and in All, an. Apprehbenfion of 
the Means, afforded them by nature for thoſe Purpoſes, Swift 
neſs for Flight, Armour for Self-Defence, and Arms for Com- 
bating : for flight Wounds, given them by their Enemys, and 
for other Miſchiefs incident to them from without, we diſ- 
cover them to have a Balm within them, a /e/=-re/tormg Nature: 
and for the inward Maladys, to which they are liable, we diſ- 
cover in them an inmate Phyfician, direfting them to the pro- 
per Remedys.—-In this View, we: contemplate the Great Author 
of All, as Univenſal Soul, full of Goodneſs, and full of Wiſdom, 
continually putting in Motion the whole Animal-Forld, through 
Appetites, Paſſions, and Afﬀetions ; — from which are produced 
all Animal-Actions, and all Animal-Enjoyment,—In this man- 
ner then is the World of Animals governed by Univerſal Mind, 
the King of All. The ſole End of the Government is the Good 
of thoſe Beings, which are the Subjects of it; tis adminiſtered 
by the Wiſdom of the Kingly Mind; the Law, or Rule of the 
Adminiſtration, is compriſed in that Idea, with which the 
Kingly Mind is fraught, the Great Idea of Univerſal Good; — 

and the Executer of this Law is the Agency of the ſame Mind, 
conſidered as Soul, active thro all the Sentient Part of his 
Univerſal Kingdom. — But farther; this Logical Diviſion of 


Univerſol Mind, the One ſole Cauſe of All things, into Three 
3 Cauſes, 
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i Cauſes, the Final, the Formal, and the Efficient, (as if they were 
i Three different eſſential Propertys, inherent in One and the 
Same Subje&,) diſcovers to us the Frame and the Origin of 
[| our own Souls; and That Diſcovery opens to us the myſterious 
if manner, in which the Rational and Moral World is governed 
by the Supreme Governor of all Beings. For by help of the 
Diftinftion above-mentioned, between the Three Cauſes concurring 
in One Univerſal Mind, we may perceive the Rational Soul of 
Man to be as it were an Impreſs of that Divine Triad,——Jn 
the firſt place; our Notions of Univer/ality ; — our 'Tdeas, or 
Conceptions of all the Things we are acquainted with, (whe- 
ther Subftances or Attributes,) in their Genera and Species, where 
Many are compriſed in One ;—our Perception of Truths, the 
| mutual Relations between thoſe Ideas ;>——and our Powers of Rea- 
' foning from one Truth to another ;z—all theſe Forms and Energys 
of the Human Mind bear the Stamp of 'the Original Ideas, 

and of their Union in the Divine Mind, whoſe Intelle& com- 

prehends All» of them together in One eternal View. In the 

next place; our. conſtant Wiſhes for Happineſs ; our unavoidable 

Defires of whatever We deem conducive . to it ;—our Attachment 

to Life, ſo long only as it promiſes more Good than Evil to 

us ;—the Horror we feel at the Thought of Annihilation, as it 

deſtroys all Hopes of any future Good at all ;—our Love of 

Reality and Truth; and the Delight we take in Order, Har- 

mony, and Beauty, as con- natural to us, and congenial with 

our Being ;—all' theſe inward Motions, or Energys, are 'indeli- 

ble Marks of our Deſcent from Him, the Sovereign Good, 

whoſe perfect Beatitude conſiſts in his Idea or Intelligence of 

Himſelf, as the Fountain of thoſe Divine Univerſals, juſt now 

mentioned, and the Cauſe of Good to All. ——In the .Jaſt place; 

the whole Buſineſs of Human Life, properly ſo termed, (in the 

account of which we are not to reckon thoſe Hours, when 

our 
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our Thinking Part is employed alone, like Being, of bigber Or- 
der, in the contemplation of Nature and of Nature's Cauſe, — 
nor that larger Portion of our Time, which, of neceſſity, is 
devoted wholly, like the Life of Brute- Auimali, to the Service 
of the Body,) all the Actions, peculiar to Man, thoſe of deli- 
berate Choice, or of free Will, with every Study, and every 
Amuſement, in which te Mind makes uſe of the Bady, as her 
Inſtrument, — Eyes, or Ears, or loco- motive Members; — all 
theſe Employments of our Time (in ſome or other of which 
we are , occupied continually, except when we deſcend to meer 
Animal-Life, or riſe to the Mental and Divine,) ſhow, the reſt- 
leſs Activity of the Human Soul in purſuit of ſome Good, which 
is peculiarly Human. For wherever, the Mind and the Body 
are employed, Both together, it is always from an Expeation 
of Something, gaad for the whole Man, to be found in the 
Employ its Self, —or to follow it, as a Con/equence, — or, as an 
Effet, to be produced by it.—And this Expectation is raiſed 
in us by Opinion; the Foundation of which is either Experi- 
ence, or natural Sagacity, or Fancy, or Faith in the Fancys and 
Opinions of other Men. 80 that, in all theſe. caſes, the Adli- 
vity of a Man's Saul, (whether it be exerted in hits own Body 
only, without any farther Operation, or whether it be ex- 
erciſed on external Subjects, by means of his Body,) always 
operates agreeably to the Thoughts or Opinions of his Mind, with 
a View to the Bengfit of his whole Compound Being. Hence it 
follows, that the Soul peculiar to Man, if this Account of it be 
true, is no other than the active Spirit of the Human Mind, 
ener giſing within a Human Body; in conſequence. of whoſe 
ective Ener gys, the Body, which it inhabit, is, in all thoſe 
Motions which depend on a Man's Self, moved according to 
the Will of his on Private Mind: in like manner, as the 
Great Body of the Univerſe. is actuated, l the Motion of 

* X every 


| fame Being, who governs the World, was the Creator of it, 
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every Part of it directed, by the energetic and efficacious Wilt 
of the Sovereign Mind Univerſal. And in like manner, as this 
Divine Mind, by energiſing within, throughout, and upon the 
Firſt Matter, is the Efficient Cauſe of the Outward World—of 
all thoſe corporeal and natural Forms, which it conſiſts of, — 

and of all the Changes and Variations of theſe Forms, thro 
Motion ; (with relation to which Eyeds, the great Author of 
them is ſtyled the Mind of Nature, and the Soul of the World, 
or Mind and Soul Univerſal 3) — ſo the Human Mind, energiſing 
within and throughout her own Body, comes to be the Soul of 
this Body of hers, ſo as to move and govern it as She wills; 
and being alſo, by means of this moveable Body, able to 
operate upon fuch Forms of Nature as lye within- her Reach, 
and within her Power to move, change, ' and manage at her 
pleaſure, ſhe becomes the Efficient Cauſe of artificial Forms 
in every Art which ſhe has learnt. — Now if Arguments from 
Analogy have the Weight of Proofs in any Subject at all, the 
many concurring Analogys, above ſhown, between the Soul of 
the Univerſe and the Soul of Man, are, we venture to ſay, 
abundant Proofs of the Extraction or Derivation of the latter 
from the former. —Againſt this Doctrine of the Pythagoreans, 
of Socrates, and of the chief Philoſophers who came after him, 
except Epicurus, many Objections have been made: an Anſwer 
to the moſt formidable of them will ſerve to eſtabliſh the 
Doctrine more firmly; and at the ſame time will inſtru& us 
in That Part of the Knowlege of Nature, which it concerns 
every Man to be thorowly well verſed in,. — That, relating to 
the Divine Government of Man, with a View to his Happineſs. 
It has been argued by the Objectors, — that, if One only Be- 


ing governs the whole World, his Government muſt be abſolute, 


his Power unlimited, and his Will irre/ſtible : and that, if the 


and 
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and the Author of Univerſal Nature, it follows, that the E/- 
fential Form or Nature of every Kind of Being, and the 
Propertys, or inherent Qualitys belonging to ſuch Form, are, 
to every Individual of the Kind, the Laws by which it: is 
and muſt be governed, —a Declaration of the Will of the Su- 
preme Governor. — And the Fact, they ſay, is indiſputable 
throughout Inanimate Nature : for 'tis well known, that all 
Bodys whatever, in all their Motions, uniformly obey the Ge- 
neral Laws, impreſt on all Corporeal Being by its Creator. 
Nor is the Fact leſs evident, ſay they, in the Qyalitys of all 
Bodys, than it is in their Motions: the Elements of Nature, 
for inſtance, act and are acted on, according to the A#rive and 
Paſive Powers, with which they are ſeverally inveſted by The 
All-powerful : and every Mineral and every Vegetable operates 
according to the Virtues, with which the Eſſential Form or 
Nature of it is endued: for whatever is certain in any of 
the Arts, the Mechanical and the Military, in Agriculture and 
Navigation, or in Chemiſtry and Medicine, depends on the 
conſtant the unfailing Effect of thoſe Laws, Powers, and Vir- 
tues. —And this Foundation of our Adverſary's Argument un- 
doubtedly is true. For all Bachs, and every Particle of Body, 
whether Elementary or Mixt, not endued with Senſe, having 
no Particular ' Souls of their own, are as it were in the Hands 
of their Creator, to be moved and managed immediately by 
Him. Their Motions therefore, and the Operations and Effects 
of their ſeveral Powers, muſt of courſe be as conſtant and as 
unerring as That impowering Mind who moves them, as being 
the Soul of the Univerſe, the only Soul, which thoſe Bodys 
have. — The Objectors to the ancient Doctrine concerning 
Human Nature proceed, and tell us, that all Beings, animated 
with Souls, no leſs uniformly obey the Laws implanted in 
heir Nature, —the Laws of Sense, —being governed in all their 

X X 2. Actions 
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Actions by à Feeling of preſent, or an Apprehenſion of future 
Pain or Pleaſure: for tis only thro theſe their Animal. Feeling. 
and Apprebenſtons, ſuy they, that we are able to tame many of 

the Wild by nature, and to make the naturally Tame ſubject 

to our Will. — This alfo, is readily admitted. For all Souls, 

not endued. with Reaſon, having ho Particular Minds of their 
own, are guided in the Motions. which. they give their Body, 

by the governing Mind: of the Untverſe : and his General Direc. 
tions; in what Way they are to go, are given them thro na- 
tural. Impulſes or Inſtincts: but Theſe being inſufficient; to guide 

them aright, in a World where all things are ſubject to 
Change and Motion, Particular Directions are ſuperadded con- 

tinually thro Senſe and Memory, —Senſe of the preſent, and Me- 

mory of the pat. Thus far then the Defenders and the Oppoſer; 

of the original and native Divinity of Man's Intelleftual Soul 

are agreed in their Notions concerning Nature, and the Govern- 
ment of the World. But here they divide. For the Degraders 

of Human Nature, proceeding. on the Ground of thoſe. ſettled 

Preliminarys, aſſert, that the Divine Government. is alike over 
all. Creatures, uniformly abſolute, and deſpotic;., and that Man 

acts from Neceſſity, as well as all. other Animals, being guided 

by the ſame irreſiſtible Law of Senſe, implanted in all the 

Sentient Part of Nature. That Faculty in Man, which is 

commonly called Reaſon, is,. according to Them, only a larger 

Compaſs of Imagination, and a Memory more. amply furniſhed, 

than other Animals are poſſeſſed of. And Man enjoys theſe 

| ſuperior Advantages, ſay. They, from his acquaintance with 2 
greater Multitude of Senſible Objects; into which acquaintance 

he is brought by the greater number of his Wants. For, 

being left by Nature leſs defended, than any other Animals, 

from the frequent Inclemencys of the Air, and. leſs able to 
reſiſt the Attacks of an. Enemy; being alſo ſubject _ 

internal 
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internal Maladys, and to more accidental Miſchiefs from without; 
he is naturally led to ſeek for Protection and Defence, Relief 
and Remedy, from. all the Bodys around him, the Inanimate, the 
Vegetable, and the Animal; and for theſe Purpoſes, to ſearch 
out their Occult Qualitys, that is, ſuch Propertys and Powers 
in them, as are not obvious to Senſe. In the beginning, of 
this Search,, Man: has no other Guides, fay They,. than his 
own Five Senſes, together with the Sen/ible Qualitys of thoſe 
Bodys. Afterward, as his Knowlege of Nature increaſes with his 
Searches and his Experiments, his Memory, ſay They, aſſiſts him 
with Similitudes and. Analogys; and Theſe ſupply his Imagination, 
(which his Wants keep in continual. Exerciſe,) with copious- 
Matter for the Invention. of Arts. Thoſe Arts, ſay They, which 
are the moſt boaſted of, as. Proofs of Human Wiſdom, and 
of a Divine Principle in Man, derived from the Legiſlator and: 
Governor of the Univerſe, the Arts of Government and Legi/la- 
tion, —prove,. that Man is no more a Rational Animal, than Such: 
as he is pleaſed to term Brutes, For the neceſſity of making. 
Penal Laws, and: of governing by Compuljon, ſhows, ſay They, 
that Men are not to be reſtrained from following their In- 
clinations,. Appetites,. and Paſſions, otherwiſe than by Fear of 
ſuffering what is painful, or of hing what is pleaſurable to the 
Senſer. And they pretend, that all inſtituted Religions are built 
on that very Ground: for that the Sanctiont of their Prohibi- 
tions and Injuhctions ſuppoſe Men to be governable only thro 
the ſame Principles, —Fear of Sen/ible Pain, and Hope of Sen- 
fible Pleaſure, in ſome Future State of Being. Now, ſay They, 
if the Principles of Reaſon, of Juſtice, and Goodneſs, were 
eſſential. to the Soul of Man, (as they would be, if the Eſence 
of it was Divine, or of Divine Original,) — if Man could na- 
turally diſcern between Juſt and Unjuſt, —and if his Nature led 


him to adhere to the former, and to ſhun the latter, Human 
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Laws, and Human Governments, would be then unneceſlary 
for the direction of Man's Moral Conduct: Univerſal Juſtice 
would be his Natural Law; to which he would be ſubject, 
as irreſiſtibly, as all other Beings are to the Laws of Their 
reſpective Natures,—But ſince the Caſe is quite otherwiſe, being 
as above ſtated, it ſhould ſeem, ſay They, that the Soul of 
Man is derived from ſome other Source than the Divine Mind, 
the Fountain of Wiſdom, —namely, from Matter, the Root of Evil; 
—and that, like the Souls of all other Animals, it is Corporeal 
and Mortal: — that, as the Arts of Building were invented by 


Men, 'to ſhelter them from foul Weather and fierce Animals, 


ſo Rehgions, Governments, and Laws, were contrived and framed 
by Men, to protect and ſecure them againſt Thoſe of, their own 
Species, who excelled in Bodily Strength ; as it was to be feared, 
that, without theſe Inventions, the Men of Might would ſeize 
on all the Bountys of Nature for the ſole Uſe of Themſelves 
and their own Familys; and would rob and deſpoil, injure 
and deſtroy Others at their pleaſure. To theſe, and. other 


ſuch Arguments, in which the Rational and the Animal Natures 


are confounded together, and the Soul of Man is put on a Level 
(as to Kind) with the Souls of Brutes, it is anſwered, — that 
Mind, or the Faculty of perceiving Mental Objects, differs from 
Senſe, or the Faculty of perceiving Senfible Objects, as much, 
as Monad differs from Multitude, or as Univerſal differs from 
Particular. — By the Mind or Rational Faculty, many Senſible 
Objects, of one and the ſame Kind, (or rather 4 of the 


Kind, how few of them ſoever may have fallen under 


the cogniſance of the Sen/es,) are viewed together as One, by 
an inſtantaneous Ad (as it were a Glance) of the Mind; in 
which ſhe ſeems to throw her Eye over the whole Senſible 
Univerſe; and immediately to ſort out, collect together and 
unite, All the Individuals of ſome One Kind,—not only All, then 


 exifti g. 
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exiſting, but all Thoſe alſo | which are paſt, and all Thoſe 
which are fo come; — as if all Places, and all Ages were at 
once preſent to her View. So full and complete a Tranſcript 
of ſome Part of Eternal Being, is This and every other Mental 
Object, in every Particular Mind! — By the Senſe, or Senſitive 
Faculty, Senſible Objects of the ſame Kind are perceived e- 
parately and diſtinftly, Each of them apart from the reſt: and 
tho they may be, afterwards, aſſembled together in the Me- 
mory or Imagination, yet they ſtill continue ſeparate, as ſo many 
diſinct Ones; and ſtill they admit more of the ſame Kind. 
For Imagination is indefinite, as well as Senſe; the Objefs of 
Each are infinite in Number; and to every Infinite in Number, 
enumerate as. many as you will, More may be for ever added : 
ſo far doth the greateſt Multitude fall ſhort of A! and fo dif- 
ferent a Thing is Infinity from Univerſality / not leſs far do 
Senfible Objects fall ſhort of Mental; and not leſs different is 
Senſe from Mind, in Comprehen/iveneſs, as well as in Purity and 
Perfection. The Difference between them would eaſily be ſeen, 
were they not ſo clofely connected, as they are, in Human 
Souls: for in Theſe, on the one hand, Objefs of Senſe natu- 
rally excite Ideas; on the other hand, [mages of Senſible Ob- 
jects never fail to obtrude themſelves on every Idea; nor do 
they ever fail to narrow and abridge, as well as to vitiate and 
deprave, every Idea, which they mix 'with,—Man is an Ani- 
mal, to whoſe Sentient Soul is ſuper-added a Mind; or rather, 
perhaps, in whoſe Soul are implanted the Principles of Mind 
and Science. In Some happy Souls, theſe Principles take deeper 
Root, than they do in Others of the Kind. Some alſo are fo 
fortunate, as to meet with a better Cultivation of that divine 
Plant, than Others. In Some Places, it is /belfered from the 
Storms, raiſed by Maliee and Ignorance; it is enlivened by 
the opening Warmth of Liberty and Independance; and is 
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ſtrengthened by the Breath of cool Controverſy and ingenuous 
Debate: in Other Places, it is expoſed to the Tempeſts of | Ty. 
ranny; blaſted by the biting Airs of Oppreſſion, Penury, or 
Superſtition ; or tis dryed up and withered by the Heat of re- 
ligious Enthufiaſm. Some Kind of Science, eſpecially if im- 
planted in generous Souls, as it were in Soils fitted to receive 
them, ſhoot up quickeſt, or ſpread wideſt, in the Sun-ſhine 
of Praiſe and Glory: other Kinds, the moſt abſtracted from 
Body, if implanted in Souls the nobleſt of all, as it were in 
the richeſt Soils of the hotteſt Climates, thrive perhaps better 
in the Shade; tho in Souls leſs noble, the Saplings of theſe 
Kinds are apt to dye the ſooneſt of any, if thoſe animating 
Rays from without do not reach them. To theſe and the like 
Cauſes are to be aſcribed the different Degrees .of Knowlege, 
- Wiſdom, and Virtue, and of their Contrarys alſo, found amongſt 
Men.——# dom, Virtue, and Knowlege, are ſeated in the Ra- 
tional Part of the Soul: their Contrarys poſſes: the Irrational 
Part, in a Degree proportioned to the Vant of thoſe Qualitys 
in the Rational. Nor only do Men differ greatly, One from 
Another, in theſe reſpeas.; but alſo the Same Man, at dif- 
ferent times, as greatly differs from Himſelf. For ſometimes 
we follow the Rules of Reaſon, Wiſdom, and Virtue : at other 
times we ſuffer our ſelves, in violation of thoſe Rules, to be 
led by Senſe, and the Paſſions of the Animal-Soul : and Theſe, 
tho regular and bounded in all Brute-Animals, yet in Man are 


_ lawleſs and infinite; becauſe, Man's Imagination being un- 


bounded, Whoever has not the Knowlege of True Good habi- 
tually preſent to« his Mind, and the Attainment of it always at 
this Heart, is apt to employ his Memory, and his Ratiana 
Powers, in the gratification of his Defres; and a Man's De- 
fares, limited as they are by Nature, and born of limited Senſe, 
yet feeding on the Fancys, ſtretch and grow to a Size beyond 

al 
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all Bound and Meaſure.—— Seeing then, that Man is ſo va- 
rious and vague a Being, we cannot ſuppoſe, that he is to 
be governed well in any one certain way. Accordingly, in 
the Divine Government of the World, Good and Evil Men, 
the iſe and the Fooliſbd, are led towards That, which is the 
End of Man, thro different Roads; and Philoſophy ſtands, as a 
Mercury, to point them out. — Now the nature of what is 
good is then moſt conſpicuous, when viewed in the moſt per- 
ect. State of it, unmixed with Evil: and the nature of what 
is evil is not diſcerned clearly, unleſs it be carried to Extre- 
mity, unmixed with Good. Let us therefore, on one ſide, 
ſuppoſe a Man, intelligent and conſcious of the Divine Principle 
within himſelf; and w/e in knowing, from What Fountain he 
derives the Superior Part of his Soul: Such a Man muſt have 
his Inward Eye ſteadily fixed on the Pronceiy Ideas, preſiding 
in that Part, — namely, To he toy, 75 XAXAOV, Kat T atyadoy, 
The Fuſt, The Beautiful, and The Good, —Ideas, which compre- 
hend the whole Choir of Particular Virtues, every Species of 
Beauty and Lovelineſs, and every Kind of Things conducive 
to real and permanent Felicity: and Such a Man cannot fail 
of keeping, in every Walk of Human Life, along that un- 
broken Line of Truth and Moral Rectitude, or Univerſal Juftice, 
every Step of which is ſtrown with Heart-felt Delights, and 
the End of which is the Height of Human Happineſs. For 
a Man cannot but fix his Eye on That which he admires, if 
he continues within Sight of it; he cannot but admire Beauty, 
if he perreives it; he cannot but. perceive the Beauty which 
he loaks at, if he hath a Senſe of Beauty; and if, having this 
Senſe, or Taſte, he perceives any thing beauteous, and continues 
to look at and admire it, he cannot help having a Love of it, : 
proportioned to the degree of its Beauty. Farther ; whatever a 


Man knows beneficial to him, he cannot but prefer it to every 
Y y thing 
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the Good, ſo preferred, is not in his Paſſeſion, or within his 
Power of poſſeſſing it, he cannot but defire and purſue, till he 
obtains it; and if he is already poſefjed of it, he cannot reſiſt 
an Impulſe or Deſire, which he feels, to he/d it faſt. The 
Man therefore, who knows Himſelf, his Better Self, and his 
Origin, — the Man, who perceives, that Truth and Univerſal 
Fuſtice are abſolutely the faireſt and the beſt of Things, and 
to Man the moſt beneficial, — or, in Platonic Language, that 
To Iixauy The Fuft is the Same with To zany xai Tayad The 
Beautiful and The Good, — He can never loſe Sight of them; 
his Heart and Mind are fixed on the Obje# of his Love and 
Dejire; and as far as he has it in Poſſeſſion, every Action of his, 
moving from that Love, ſtrengthens the Habit, or Hold, which 
he has of the Object of it. Now the State of fuch a Man's 
Mind muſt be attended with as much Happinęſe, as the Human 
Mind is capable of enjoying. For, if the Beatitude of the 
Supreme Being conſiſts in the Contemplation of Himſelf, —and 
if thoſe Ideas, of all the moſt comprehenſive, Beauty, Truth, 
and Good, are Himſelf, — his Mind, — the eternal . Obje# of his 
Contemplation, —it follows, that, in imparting thoſe Ideas, he 
imparts Himſelf, and his own Beatitude ;—on which Participation 
is founded all the Happineſs, enjoyed by any Particular Mind. 
In the Mind of Man, indeed, even of the Wiſeſt, theſe in- 


parted and derivative Ideas muſt ever fall ſhort of the Totahty, 


Purity, and Perfection of the Divine Originals: but Man, how- 
ever, has a Power of purifying his Mind more and more, and 
of continually advancing it nearer to Perfection, by directing 
his Mental Eye to that Place within the Soul, (as Plato ſpeaks 
in his Firſt Alcibiades,) where the Divine Mind is always pre- 
ſent; where he governs with Paternal Authority, by making 
his Preſence perceived and felt; and where he directs, infallibly 

6 aright, 
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aright, That Private Mind, which directs every Action of 
the Man. Here then the Wiſe and Good Man finds at the 
{ame time the perfect Rule, to direct his Conduct, —and the Pa- 
rental Guardian of his Mind, to prevent his Miſapprebenſion of that 
Rule, by rectifying his Ideas depraved by Senſe and Imagina- 
tion. So ſimple, uniform and eaſy, is the Divine Government, 
when the Subjects of it are Such happy Souls as, to uſe the 
Words of our admirable Poet, are 


2 Self-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correſhond with Heav'n ; 


Milton, Par: Loft, B. 7. 


Such, as are bleſt alſo with a Conſciameſ of that Correſpondence, 
and with a Certainty of having te prod approved by the 
Author of their Being and Happineſs, Tin their Anowing it to 
be agreeable to his own Mind. We may farther imagine, 
that the Condition of the Man, whom we have been ſuppoſing, 
is attended with a certain Circumſtance, — Such a one, as ſets in- 
the ſtrongeſt Light, every Article of the Subject immediately 
before us ;——Such a one, as clearly ſhows, 1ſt, the wide Dif- 
ference between Senſe and Reaſon, — 2dly, the Divine Origin of 
the Rational Part of the Human Soul, —zdly, the peculiar Hap- 
fineſs of a Man, the whole Conduct of whoſe Life is under 
the Guidance of This his better Principle of Action, — and 
laſtly, the manner of That Government, in which the Father of 
all Minds ſuperintends, ſupremely bleſſes, and lifts the neareſt 
to Perfection, (the neareſt to Himſe/f,) the moſt excellent of his 
Offspring. The Circumſtance, here meant, is the Enjoyment of 
pure and perfect Friendſhip. That our Suppoſition of this Cir- 
cumſtance hath a Foundation in Nature, and is not meerly 
imaginary, appears from its being the deepeſt Boſom-Wiſh of 
every Soul, - ſuſceptible of ſo godlike an Affection, to meet 
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with that Enjoyment. Now, if ſuch a Wiſh be natural to 
the Beſt of the Human Species, the Enjoyment of it muſt be 
ſuitable to their Nature; and if fo, it proves inconteſtably 
the Four Points, above recited: as will appear from the fol- 
lowing ſummary account of the Nature and Cauſe of pure and 
perfect Friendſbip. All Benevolence, Love, or Affectiunn, from 
the loweſt to the higheſt degree of it, ſeems to be founded 
on ſome real or ſuppoſed Similitude.— Sameneſs of Kind, inferring 
many general Similitudes, attracts Men, one to another, and 
aſſociates them together. —Sameneſs of Country, by Birth and 
Education, producing a Similitude between Men in their out- 
ward Manners and Cuſtoms, conciliates a greater degree of Be- 
nevolence, than is felt by Strangers to each other. — Sameneſs 
of Inſtitution in matters of Diſcipline or Teaching, as it pro- 
duces a Similitude of Notions, and often of Opinions alſo, in the 
Mind, engages a degree of mutual Benevolence, greater than 
what ariſes from being born and bred in the ſame Country. 
— Farther; any Two Perſons, who have a Knowlege of their 
Deſcent from one common Anceſtor, conceive an Affection for 
each other, more or leſs, in proportion to the Degree of their 
Propinquity im Blood, from a natural preſumption of ſome Si- 
militude in their Tempers and Diſpefitions, which they ſuppoſe to 
be derived from the ſame Fountain. — A Similitude of Mind, 
between Theſe or any other Two Perſons, perceived by Them- 
ſelves thro an Acquaintance with each other, draws on, by de- 
grees, a mutual [ntmacy and Familiarity, with a free Cammuni- 
cation of their Sentiments and Thoughts on every Subject. — 
An Amiableneſs of Temper, Mind, and Moral Character, in which 
any Two Perſons are alike, combines them in. mutual Amity, 
Efteem, and Love. And as the Ideas, Sentiments and Manners, 
above mentioned, are of all things the faire and the molt 
amiable, ſo they. conciliate the moſt intire.. Love and Amity 


between 
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between Perſons, who have their Minds filled with thoſe Ideas, 
pregnant with thoſe Sentiments, and viſible to each other in 
thoſe Manners.—But nothing beſide Aſſurance, in Each of the Per- 
ſons ſo combined, of the Continuance of that amiable Temper,. 
Mind, and Moral Character in the Other Party, can unite 
them in a perfett Friendſhip, as durable as their Beings. 
And, altho a particular Temperament of Body, in which ſome: 
one Humour ſtrongly predominates by nature, may perhaps 
inſure (in ſome meaſure) a permanent Temper in the Soul; (an 
Inſurance, rendered very fallible by the Changes, to which all 
Corporeal Things are /able;)—'tis certain, that the only firm 
Ground of Dependance on a Conftancy of Mind and a Conſiſtency 
of Manners, whether in one's Self or in any other Perſon, is 
the Science of Mind, with which That of Morals is immediately. 
connected: — nor is it leſs certain, that the permanent Abode of 
any Science in any Human Mind, (fo apt to be forgetful as the 
Mind of Man is,) depends on frequently recurring to the 
Principles of that Science. Now the Principles of all the Sciences 
are contained in, and flow from, the Principles of Mind: and 
theſe Univerſal Principles in their Purity, free from all Images 
of Corporeal Things, are no where to be found but in Mind 
Univerſal ;—-1 That Divine Light which, enlightening all Par- 
ticular Minds, enables them to ſee whatever Truth is actually 
by Them ſeen ;——That pure Light, in which eternally dell all 
pure Ideas; and in which (we may preſume) live for ever all. 
ſuch Minds, as are entirely purified from Senſe; and dive/ted 
of every the leaſt':Relick: of Senfible Things: and from theſe 
Premiſes it follows, that an ample Security for perſect Friend- 
ſbip, (the Permanence of mutual Love and Amity, founded on. 
Moral Science,) is to be abtained by Thoſe, and by Thoſe 
only, who are under the immediate Influence and Guidance of 


the great Parental Mind. — the ſole Bond of perfect Union. between 
6 | | his 
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kis Offipring.. Thus have we attempted to give a Sketch of 
the Character and the Condition of thoſe godlike Souls, Who 
may properly be ſaid, in every Senſe of the Expreſſion, to be 
governed by Divine Love. Whether the Character does, or ever 
did, or indeed can, exiſt on Earth, in fo high a degree of 
Excellence as we have ſuppoſed, is not our Buſineſs now to 
examine: its Ideal Effence, and the poſſibility of its Exiſtence, 
ſuffice to the preſent Argument: but the a&#ua! Exiſtence (at 
leaſt ſor any conſiderable time) of a Character, the reverſe of 
it, appears much more doubtful.——Por if, on the other ſide, 
we ſuppoſe a Man, wholly blind to the Ideas of Truth, He- 
neſiy, and Goodneſs, — unconſcious of any Principle within him, 
of higher dignity than the Power of Senſation, we muſt ſup- 
poſe him under the abſolute uncontrolled Dominion of the 
Paſſions, which ariſe from external Things magnified by Ima- 
gination; — we muſt ſuppoſe Conſcience, or the innate Senſe of 
Fuſt and Unjuſt, and every Feeling alſo of Natural and Social 
Affection, quite ſtupefied, if not extindt, in him; for ſuch a 
Senſe and ſuch a Feeling always awaken thoſe Ideas in every Soul, 
where they have a Place, as it were, but lye dormant : — we 
muſt ſuppoſe him therefore to act counter to the Nature of 
a Rational and Social Being, by violating the Laws of juſt 
Bound and equitable Meaſure, whenever they oppoſe the bound- 
leſs Demands of his immoderate Paſſions. Such are the 
chief Outlines of a Character, too hateful to be dwelt on. — 
As to the inward Condition of ſuch a Man, if ſuch a Man there be, 
'tis evident, that he muſt ever be without the Complacency and 
Satisfaction, the Delights and Foys, which attend thoſe Ideas and 
Sentiments, thoſe Afections and Actions, belonging to the Cha- 
racter above delineated.— Tis no leſs evident, that, being ig- 
norant of his own true Being, and the native Independance 
of it on all Exterior Things, he muſt be, firſt, a Slave to his 
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Deſire of theſe Things, for want of knowing any better ; and 
he will, then, eaſily become a Slave to Thoſe of his own 
Species, who ſeem to have them 'in their Power to beſtow, 
—eſpecially, to ſome One, who aſſumes a Power, which of 
right belongs to None but the Supreme Governor of the 
World, — the Power of giving and taking them away as He 
thinks fit: —ſo that the wretched Mortal, we are here ſup- 
poſing, not only never enjoys any of the Sweets of his na- 
tive Liberty, but has neither Inclination nor Reliſh for them, 
perhaps not the leaſt Notion or Thought of them. It is 
evident farther, that, being ignorant of his Relation to the great 
Parental Mind, (to his natural Dependance on whom, he owes 
his natural Independance on all Other things) he can never feel 
That Freedom from all anxious Care, That Serenity and Cheer- 
fulneſs of Soul, which can only be inſpired by a Filial Confi- 
dence in Paternal Wiſdom and Goodneſs, together with a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of Filial Gratitude. And farther ſtill, 'tis evident, that, 
being ignorant alſo of the Brotherly Relation, which his Mind 
bears to the Minds of other Rational Beings, he can never en- 
joy the pure and fincere Delights of rational and ſocial Con- 
verſe : nor, abſtracted from Selfhſh Views, can he take Pleaſure: 
in the Company or Sight of Any of his Species ; for, conſcious 
of no Benevolence towards them in his own Heart, he ſup- 
poles none to be in the Hearts of Others: ſtill leſs is it poſ- 
fible, that he ſhould ever taſte of the refined Pleaſures of per- 
fect Friendſhip and pure Love; ſince he is utterly incapable of 
either being, or having, a true Friend. — Thus much for the 
Condition of his Mind, — a Condition, which any Other, than 
ouch a Man, would deem inſupportable to a Man's Self. —— 
As to his Condition, next, with regard to his Fellow-Men, in 
the Midſt of whom he lives: to Theſe, whatever be his Rank 


amongſt them in Outward Life, he muſt be wholly inſupport- 
| | able, 


able, if he acts according to his own Will and Pleaſure. Fot, 
acting thus, if he be an Abſolute Monarch, he will be ſoon 
Alain by his own So/diery: if he be a King or Supreme Ma- 
giſtrate, being condemned by Laws univerſally Zown, his own 
Subjects will become his Executioners : if he be a Private Per- 
ſon, a ſpeedy End will be put to his lawleſs Life by the 
Magiſtracy of his Country. But if, living under a Legal Go- 
vernment, ſuch a Man is reſtrained by the Laws from openly 
acting as he would, tis becauſe the Paſſion of Fear is the 
predominant Paſſion of his Soul. For if, under this Reſtraint, 
he happens to be a Private Perſon, he will uſe Fraud inſtead 
.of Violence, for the Means of accompliſhing his Ends, and of 
eſcaping, at the ſame time, the Puniſhment threatened by the 
Laws: and if he happens to be King, he will employ all his 
Cunning to get rid of the Reſtraint, by ſecretly and gradually 
acquiring an Authority with the People, ſuperior to That of the 
Laws, or a Power which may put him above their Reach. 


| Tolle peric lum, 
Et vaga praſiliet frænis natura rematis. 
Horat: Sat: 


The Dread and Danger gone, he gives a Logſe 
To his wild Genius; tike the Mountain-Colt, 
Set free from Bit and Bridle, ſtrait he bounds 
Exulting ; ſpurns at Man; and high o erleaps, 
Indignant, every Barrier Man can raiſe. 


But, when this Slave to his own Paſſions hath uſurped an ab- 
ſolute Dominion over the Perſons and Propertys of the People, 
and hath aſſumed an uncontrolled or arbitrary Sway in all their 
Public Affairs, if, after This, he abſtains from the commiſſion 
of any Piece of Injuſtice, to which his Paſfons urge him, and 
from which (by our Hypotheſis) no inward Senſe of Julie 

witholds 
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witholds him, —in ſuch a ſuppoſed caſe, we may fairly con- 
clude, that Fear, to which every Tyrant muſt be always ſub- 
jet, operates in his Soul more forcibly, than the reſt of his 
Paſſions, be they ever ſo violent. On the other hand, if ever 
he performs an Action, the Motives to which, in Other Men, 
would be Generofity and Goodneſs, or Equity and Humanity, tis 
not uncandid to preſume, that His ſole Motive is to leſſen 
the Odium and the Danger, which he is fenſible that his nu- 
merous Acts of Cruelty and Oppreſion muſt have drawn on him, 
from the People whom he till dreads.—And laſtly, as to his 
Condition with regard to the Supreme Governor of the World: 
being (by the Hypotheſis) without the leaſt Senſe of true Re- 
ligion, or of the really Divine Nature, his Fears will make 
him prone to embrace any Supenſtition, which is ſuitable to 
his own impious Fancys. For he will be apt enough to ſuſ- 
pect, that Gods there may be,— 


Geds partial, cbangeſul, paſſionate, unjuſt ; 
Whoſe Attributes are Rage, Revenge, and Luft v 
Such, as the Souls of Cowards may Cconcerve ; 
And, form'd like Tyrants, Tyrants can believe. 


But now, as no erroneous Notions, no Ignorance of the Truth 
of Things, can exempt any Man from being a Subject of the 
Divine Government, this Government over Him is exerciſed 
thro his Fear; by which he is made, maugre all his Malevo- 
lence, ſometimes to abſtain from doing Injurys; and, notwith- 
ſtanding his total want of Benevolence, ſometimes to do Good ; for 
the avoidirig or ſoftening of the Puniſhment which he dreads. 
Such, with reſpe& to God, to Mankind, and to Himſelf, is the Con- 
dition of the Man whom we have ſuppoſed, —a Man, if he may be 
ſo termed, thorowly impious, unſocial, and unjuſt, —incapable of 
Z 2 being 
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being governed, like a Rational and Social Being, thro Regen, 
Kindneſs, and Love; and incapable of the Happineſs, deſigned for 
ſuch a Being; becauſe he is, by our Hypotheſis, dead to all 
Senſe of it. Yet this Wretch, irrecoverably loſt as he is to 
Goodneſs and Honeſty, is found to be, by means of his Fears, 
ſubſervient, tho in a low degree, to the Ends of the Divine 
Providence ; whoſe Views, in his Government of Man, are theſe, 
— to oblige every Man to do Good to Others, and to rain 
every Man from doing to Others any Evil, — ſo far as ſuch 
Obligation and Reſtraint are compatible with Chace and voluntary 
Action, or with Man's being what he is, —a Moral Agent. Ac. 
cordingly, when this Paſſion of Fear ceaſes to be effectual for 
thoſe Purpoſes, in governing Him who is wholly Selfiſh and 
Unſocial, the ſame Divine Providence removes him from amongſt 
Men, — either thro the natural Operation of the ſame Paſſion 
of Fear, implanted in All men for a Guard againſt impending 
Evils, — or thro the natural Effects of their Reſentment of the 
groſſeſt Injuſtice, and heavieſt Injuries, — or thro the Prudence 
of the Civil Magiſtrate, and the Viſdom of Good Laws.——If 
this Character, the purely Seiſßſb, is not a meer Creature of 
Man's Imagination; — and if the other, the purely Rational and 
Social, hath any Being, beſides its Ideal Being in Mind, — tis 
certain, however, that the Exiſtence of Either of thoſe Cha- 
racters, on this Earth of ours, is extremely rare. The real 
Characters of Human Mortals are to be found between thoſe 
Two Oppofites ; Some, wavering between; Some, inclining ſtrongly 
yet variouſly to Both by turns; but the greateſt Multitude, 
tending more or leſs, and approaching faſter or flower, towards 
the One or the Other. Tis obvious to perceive, that this 
dubious or mixt Character muſt be governed, if governed well, 
by the mixt Motives of Love and Fear ;—by Each of them, in 
proportion to the degree of Power and Prevalence, 1 

either 
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either the Faculty of Reaſon, or the Faculty of Senſe, obtain 
in the Soul of any Man: for the former of thoſe Principles in 
the Human Soul is always followed by the Social Affections; 
and the latter, by the Seſſiſb Paſſions. Accordingly, the Divine 
Cauſe of Harmony in the Moral World, as well as in the Na- 
tural, employs Both of thoſe Means, Love and Fear, in the 
Government of Human Kind ; — Love, for the maintenance of 
Cordial Agreement amongſt Men,—and Fear, for the prevention 
of Miſchiefs, ſo great and ſo extenſive, as would, in time, be 
deſtructive of the Species.—-Now if the Character of a Man, 
who is governed thro Love, be contrary to That of a Man 
governed thro Fear; — if the Objects of Love, which are the 
Beautiful and the Good, be contrary to thoſe of Fear, which 
are the ſame with thoſe of Hatred, the Ugly and the Evil ;— 
if the Cauſe of Concord, and true Love or Friendſhip, between 
one Perſon and another, be That Congeniality and Similitude of 
Minds, That conſtant Agreement in their Sentiments and Ideas, 
the ſole Fountain of which is Univerſal Truth, and Right Reaſon, 
in the great Parental Mind; and if the Cauſe of Hatred and 
Fear be of a quite contrary Nature, namely, the Oppoſition 
between one Man and another, on account of the Rival- 
Appetites in Both, the Fountains of which are Senſe and Inagi- 
nation z—it follows, that Mind, or the Rational Part of the Soul, 
is ſo far from being the ame thing with Senſe, or the Senſi- 
tive Part of the Soul, as the Doctrine of Democritus affirms, 
that 'tis quite the Contrary. And thence it is, that Mind and 
Senſe, taken apart, Each from the Other, produce quite con- 
trary Effects, — contrary Diſpoſitions, Sentiments, Actions and 
Habits. And thence alſo it is, that in the Human Soul, where 
they are joined together, they are often found to be Impedi- 
ments to each other. We find the Energys of our Intellectual 
and Rational Powers interrupted: and retarded, or an End put 
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to them for a time, by the intervention. of external Objegs, 
ſuch as ſtrike any of our outward Senſes ſtrongly. On the 
other hand, we find the Livelineſs of our Senſations. deadened 
or weakened by a concomitant Attention of the Mind to her 
own proper. Objets.—Farther ; it has been obſerved by Some, 
that Men of Athletic Strength of Body are generally weak in 
their Mental Faculiys: and that Men of Underſtanding, greater 
than is ordinary, are wont to be more infirm or tender than, 
ordinary, in their Bodzly Frame and Conſtitution.— Theſe Ob- 
ſervations, if they are juſt, added to the before: cited Expe- 
rience of us all, confirm the Truth of theſe Platonic Doctrines, 
—that Mind alone is the Cauſe of Good and Happineſs to that 
Compound-Being, Man; and that his Body, one of the Principles 
of which is Matter, (the General Cauſe of Evil,) is, on that 
very account, the Cauſe of That Evil which is to Man pe- 
culiar. 

220 "Tis evident, that the word Mind, in this Sentence, 
means the Mind Univerſal and Divine the preceding word 
Wiſdom therefore is here uſed in its only true and proper Senſe, 
to ſignify That Viſdom, which is peculiarly. eſſential to the 
Divine Mind. But as it is. here diſtinguiſhed from Mind noni- 
nally, we are to obſerve, that gopia Wiſdom has, in this place, 
the ſame Meaning with qparnous in the. Firſt Alcibiades, page 
321; and ſignifys, as it is explained in the Note to that Paſ- 
ſage, the Divine dnois Intellettion ;—or the Divine Mind, ener- 
giſing inwardly, and intelligent of Himſelf, as being s vomres Mind 
Intelligible, as well as ds voegos Mind Intelligent, — and thus 
viewing in Himſelf the Originals of all things in all their Beauty, 
and diſpoſed. in perfect Order, - commenſurate and juſtly con- 
gruous Each with Other, and every One of them with the 
Whole, —for the ſufficient Good of every Part, and for compleat God 


Univerſal, flowing from Him, as He is T'ayady Good its Self. 


Ariſtotle, in Ethic: Nicom: L. 6, C. 7, defines Wiſdom, or copia, 
| which: 
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which he ſays is axpiflerary Twy. emi uay The moſt accurate of 
the Sciences, thus „e, 9 vas Twy TTIMLWTATWY The Science and 
Intelligence f thoſe Things which are higheſt in Dignity ;—mean- 
ing (as appears from his own words in Mag: Moral: L. 1, C. 
26s) Things divine and eternal; the chief of which are thoſe 
Ideas which are the moſt Univerſal, The Fuf, The Beautiful, 
and The | Good, — and thoſe Principles of all Ideas, One and 
Many, Same and Different. — Photius, in Ennead: 1, L. 2, diſ- 
tinguiſhes Wiſdom from Mind thus, — 1 oogia I Fei wy 18s 
eye. Wiſdom conſiſts in the Contemplation of thoſe Things, which 
Mind (or Intellect) poſſeſſes. —— Tamblichus, in Vitd Pythag: de- 


1 1 ww : 
fines Wiſdom thus, —ocpia, » T@ or emiopnpun Th, 1 reel Ta xand 


1 hre, Aal Fee, a METONN wal Y Gahran dy amor Dis Xara. 
Wiſdom is in truth a certain Kind of Science; it is That (Science,) 
the Objects of which are thoſe Original and Divine Beautys, by 
partaking of which, other things may be called beauteous — The 
Author of the Life of Pythagoras in Photius thus, —oopiz, enipnur 
Tov TowTwY aitiov.. Wiſdom it the Knowlege of the Firſt Cauſes. 
Pſellus, in his eTiaves, or Explication of the Six (old) Definitions. 
of Philoſophy, ſpeaks thus concerning , zſdom, — 4 £0 T porous. 
SnoroTr ai copin. ;, Ir. ns TgavoaTar o Feos. If there is a Pro- 
vidence (in the Divine Being), tis manifeſt, that Wiſdom alſo is: 
(in Him); for thro Wiſdom it ts, that God provides, (providet,) 
or views. in Himſelf, before the Generation of Each temporary 
Being, what is good. for ſuch a Being. —— We have made 
theſe Citations from Philoſophers, who lived in different Ages,. 
and were, all of them, well verſed in Plato's Writings, the 
more fully to confirm our Explication of Plato's Meaning in 
| the Sentence now before us. Hence alſo we may perceive, 
on what account Viſdom is here placed before Mind: tis be- 
cauſe Ming, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is converſant only with Firſt 
Principles; or rather, thoſe Principles Themſelves conſtitute Mind, 
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and, taken together, are Mind, when Intellect only is ſignified; 
by that word: but to the Intellection of thoſe Principles Vic. 
dom adds the Knowlege of thoſe Divine Univerſals, which, toge- 
ther with the Knowlege of them, are derived from thoſe Prin- 
ciples; as the Parmenides will afford Occaſion to ſhow. Rightly 
therefore is it obſerved by Euſtratius, in commenting on the 
Paſſage of Ariſtotle, above cited, — that Intellect, taken by its 
ſelf, vu xaTe# ocopiny Acrera: TeAeorwros falls ſhort of the Perfec- 
tion which it hath in Wiſdom, where it ſtands at the Head of 
Science. Nothing farther remains on the preſent Subject, 
unleſs it ſhould be thought neceſſary to juſtify Plato, in his 
uſing the Terms ggoynos and cop indifferently, as if they were 
ſynonymous; tho only oopiz denotes the Whole of Wiſdom, and 
hath for its Object all eternal Truth; whereas ppomes ſignifies 
at the moſt nothing more than Moral Wiſdom, is peculiar to the 
Human Species, and regards only what conduces to Human 
Good in Human Action, and therefore 1s properly tranſlated 
into Engliſh by the word Prudence. If this Objection ſhould 
occur to any Man's Thoughts, it may be obviated, by conſi- 
dering, that when opomess is attributed to the Supreme Being, it 
is the ſame with copia, becauſe Gop is both Truth its Self, 
and Good its Self: his Intellection of Himſelf, or his Intellect 
in Energy, while he contemplates all Ideas, and all Truths, in 
the Archetype of Univerſal Nature, contemplates at the Same 
time all Good, and knows what is Beft for the Great Whole and 
for every Part of it; and his Outward Action, for ever accom- 
panying his Inward Energy, produceth That Beft, and moſt con- 
ducive to the Good of all and every Being, thro all ſuccefſive 
Ages. — The learned Porphyry appears to have had the ſame 
Notion of thoſe Terms, copia and pecrnos, when applied to the 
Divine Cauſe of outward Nature. For, in his Treatiſe de Antro 
Nympharum, ſpeaking of the Senfible World, he ſays,——xoopss 
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PaOrARcHUS. 


With the greateſt Juſtice, indeed. 


landen ri 


But farther ; Wiſdom and Mind could never be 


be without Soul ***. 
PrRoTARCHUS. 


er Ppoviaews Sed xa vongas (I. romrns) quores & mor, A it is 
the Effect of the Divine Prudence and of Mental Nature: (meaning 
the Divine Ideas:) pag: 131, Edit: Rom: and a little afterward, 
his words are theſe, — #&: Sg aurouartious To cAW TETO, N 
(f. ede) run #Adys 2 yEeyorey” XAAG QUarws vos ges %&1 ToPias 
amoreaeope. This Whole (or Univerſe) was not produced from 
Automatiſm, (or Self-Motion,) neither was it the Work of For- 
tune devoid of Reaſon ; but tis the Effect of Intellectual Nature and 
of Wiſdom. 

This Sentence ſtrongly militates againſt the Opinion of 
thoſe P/eudo-Platonifts, who imagine the account, given of the 
Creation of the World in Plato's Timeus, to be Plato's own 
Doctrine; gravely taking in a Litera! Senſe what is no leſs 
Poetically there written, tho in looſer Numbers, than is the 
Seventh Book of Milton's Paradiſe Loft. —— The Formation of 
Matter from infinite Time paſt, —a Creation without a Beginning, 
—an Effect, co-eval with its Cauſe, are Things inconceivable 
to Vulgar Underſtandings. But no leſs inconceivable to Such 
are Eternity — the Being of eternal Mind, and of thoſe. pure 
Objects of Mind, Ideas. — The greateſt Part of Mankind cannot 
apprehend any Mental Objet to be real, unleſs it appears in 
their Imaginations, inveſted therein with the Image of ſome 
Object of Senſe. They have therefore no conception of Eternity, 
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but thro its Image, Time ;- and of This, only by Portions ;=no con- 
ception of Ideas, but thro their Images i in Things Senſible; —no con- 
ception of Mind its Self, devoid of Body, Bult, and Figure.— As little 
can they conceive of Infinity, or of any Infinite Things, One of 
which is Time. — It is thro Reaſon alone, to a Few Perſons, 
Who are able in ſome meaſure to remove every Senfible Image © 
from their Contemplations, that Eternal Beings are known 7 
be, and even to be the only Things truly An wahle, or indu— 
bitably certain. And only thro Reaſoning it is, that the Series 
of Effects, continually produced by thoſe eternal Beings, Which 
are akoays in Force, (the Divine Mind energiſing always within 
the Subject-Matter of Outward Forms, ) is concluded never to 
have an End. — But of Time, conſidered as infinite, or of Infinity 
in general, there is neither ah Idea, nor an Image; — no Ida 
of it is to be found in the nature of Mind; no Image of it is 
to be framed in the Human Inagination it is but obſcurely 
knowable to have any Sort of Being at all, thro Concluſions, 
remotely tho rationally drawn from the following Conſidera- 
tions: — The Cauſes of corporeal Things, being eternal and 
always the Same, muſt have always been followed by their 
Effects; and muſt for ever continue to be ſo followed: All 
theſe Effects are produced in Outward Nature, and exiſt in 
Time :—of Such, as are temporary and tragſient, there muſt 
have been, and everlaſtingly muſt be, a never · falling Biicel- 
ſion, if the Same Cauſes always produce the Same Effe@s:— 

and Such, as are permanent, are everlaſtingly in Motion, 2 
Motion periodical :—theſe periodical Motions are the Megſurer of 
Time to each other, and to all Beings which are tranſient: — 
the Periods of their Motions are the larger Parts or Portions of 
Time; and being vifble, become Objects of Imagination : —Ima- 
gination can divide theſe Parts ad infinitum; and Lei, 


from Mind whatever abſtracted or pure Numbers ſhe pleaſes, "can 
add 
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a, one peation of Time to another, and multiply any Por- 
tion of it, without End. — Now as Number ts Infinite, the 
beſt Notion, that ean be gathered; of Infinite Time, is tliro its 
Analogy to Infinite Number. But as the Notion of Infinite Num- 
ber 1s meerly Negative, and confiſts in the rejefting of every 
Bound that can be ſet te Numbers by the Mind, our beſt No- 
tion of Time, conſidered as Infinite,” is no better than our No- 
tion of Infinite Number, that is, meerly Negative. Juſt ſuch 
another Notion is That of the Infinite Firf Matter, —a Notion, 
framed in like manner, by rejecting every Bound that can be 
ſet to Subſtance, and every Poſitive Attribute, except the bare 
Capacity of receiving ſome Form or other into any imaginable 
Portion of it. Another ſuch is our Notion of Infinite Space; 
for it is acquired by. rejecting all Form and all Subſtance too,. — 

Mind as well as Murter. from our confideration of it. Hence 
it may be juſtly faid of Iyfinite Space, and of Infinite Time al fo, 
the Same which Plato fays of the Firſt Matter, that tis i 
ric ſcarcely credible. Thoſe Perſons indeed, who duly conſi- 
der of theſe Infinites, Matter, Space, and Time, are, by the 
ſacred Laws of Reaſoning, and the Neceſſity of admitting the 
truth of rational Concluſions from undeniable Premiſes, com- 
pelled to believe in them, meerly Netional as they are, and 
Objects of neither Intellect, nor Reaſon, nor Senſe, nor Ima- 
gination; becauſe. they are found neceſſary to the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Corporeal Forms, both the permanent and the tranſient, 
which are the neceſſary and everlaſting Effects of neceſſary. and 
eternal Cauſes, But becauſe fuch Notions, founded on ſuch 
Confiderations, enter into the Heads of None but Speculative 
Perſons, it was deemed proper, by the wiſe Legiſlators of antient 
Ages, to induce the unphiloſophical Multitude to a Belief 
(Such, as they are capable of,) in the Divine Cauſes of all 
Things which affect their Senſes, by repteſenting thoſe Cauſes, 
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as prior in Time to the whole Yifble Univerſe... They aſſigned 
therefore to the endleſs Motion, Change, and Succeſſion of 
all Bodys whatever, a certain Beginning in Time; and thus 
rendered the Creation of this ever- moving, ever-changing, and 
ever-flowing Scene of Things a conceivable Object of Religious 
Faith.—In the mean time, however, the philoſophical Truth, 
on this Subject, was not witheld from Any, - whoſe natural 
Genius, favoured by a Liberal Education, and by a competency 
of external Means, inclined them to the Study of Nature and 
of fimple Truth, regardleſs of Popular Opinion. Accordingly, 
Men who profeſſed a Knowlege of Nature, and of the Cauſes 
of Natural Things, were not only tolerated by all Wiſe States, 
but were even encouraged to aſſiſt Others in their Proſecuting 
of theſe Studys, to fit them the better for a Share in the 
Government, ſhould they ever be called to it. For a Know- 
lege of the Truth, undiſguiſed by Fables, was deemed one of 
the neceſſary Qualifications of a Governor; becauſe” if he knew 
not 'the Reaſon and the real Foundation of Popular Opinions and. 
Public Eſtabliſhments, he could not know, which of them 
were proper to be ſupported, or improved, and which to be 
corrected, or quite aboliſhed. —Hence aroſe the Two-fold Doctrine 
of Thoſe, who were both Leg: ibators and Philo ofophers, con- 
cerning this Point. An Inſtance of This we have in Orpheus. 
and his Followers. For in thoſe Ft ragments of the Orphic 
Theologers, recorded by Proclus, we read an Account of the 
Origin of Things, very different from that Poetical Tale, 
(authoriſed by a Tradition, probably derived from - Orpheus 
Himſelf,) with which Apollonius of Rhodes. feigns Orpheus to. 
have amuſed the Argonautic Mariners, Another Inſtance is the 
ſeeming Difference between the Pythagoreans on this Subject. 
For Ocellus, in whoſe Country, which was Lucania, his Bro- 
thers of the Italic School had never employed their Skill in 


Legiſlation, 
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Legi Nation, teaches, as expreſsly ad plainly as Ariſtotle Himſelf 
does, that Time and temporary 7 Bing. always were; the World 
being co-eval with the Principles and Cauſes of it. On the 
other hand, Tr imæus, a Citizen of Locris, (in which, and in 
many neighbouring Citys of Italy, Timaratus and other Pytha- 
une had inſtituted Civil Laws,) ſeconds, in his Treatiſe 
mee us xoopue concerning the Soul of the World, the eſtabliſhed 
Opinion, that the World was created in Time out of a Chaos 
of pre-exiſting Particles of Matter. Perhaps alſo That illuſtri- 
ous Pythagorean Philoſopher and Didactic Poet, Empedocles, at 
the inconſiſtency of whoſe Writings Mr. Harris expreſſes a 
very juſt Surprize, may be reconciled to Himſelf, if we ſup- 
poſe, that he wrote his Poem mTept quatws concerning Nature, 
like Parmenides, for the Uſe of Philoſophers only; and that, like 
Hejſiod, he wrote another Poem, entitled, xooporaiz the Creation 
of the World, (cited by Ariſtotle. in his Phyficks, Lib: 2.) ſuit- 
able to the Taſte of the People, and favourable to that Article 
of their Faith, founded by Orpheus, — the Creation of the World 
out of a Chaos. For Such a Creation is by all its Advocates 
ſuppoſed to have been gradual, one Part of it after another, 
—But, whatever was the meaning of Empedocles in his Coſmo- 
peia, certain it is, that Plato, in his Timeus, delivers not 
the Sentiments of Socrates. That whole Dialogue is only 
a copious and elegant Commentary on the above-mentioned 
Treatiſe of Timæus the  Pythagorean, who is there repreſented 
as the principal Speaker, expatiating on his own Doctrine. It 
is therefore not to be wondered at, that in That Dialogue 
the Soul of the World is ſaid to be created; and yet that in the 
preſent Sentence of the- Philebus, which aſſerts, that Mind 
can never be without Soul, the Co-eternity of That Soul with 
the Divine Mind is . evidently implied; for this Sentence. is 
ſpoken by Socrates, He had, before, ſhown the Truth of it, 
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by this Argument; — every animated Body infers an animating 
Soul; and every Soul, whoſe Actions and Operations are, all 
of them, directed wiſely for the Good of that Body which it 
animates, infers a directing Mind within, intelligent of Good, 
and of the beſt Means to obtain it for That which is under 
its Government and Care. So that, to explain the nature of 
the Univerſe, according to the Doctrine of Socrates and Plato, 
we are to begin thus; — Geod is in the Mind, as the motive 
Principle of Mind's Defign ; — Mind is in the Soul, as the di. 
recting Principle of the Soul's Operations; and Sort is in the 
Body, as the moving Principle of all the Body's Matias. — But an 
attentive Reader muſt have obſerved, that Socrates divides his 
Argument in proof of a governing Soul of Nature, in the 
following remarkable manner ;—Ficrſt, he leads us to the con- 
templation of it, by conſidering the External Warld as One 
great Body, in which all the Elementary Parts of Nature are 
united; and afterwards, in the Sentence now before us, he 
brings back our Thoughts to it again, thro: the conſideration 
of the wiſe and good Government of that World, and the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuppoſing a Soul, for That Wi/dom and That Goodneſs 
to refide in. By this way of arguing, —firſt, from Body, which 
is inferior to Soul, — and. afterwards,, from Mind and Wiſdom, 
which are at the Head of all things, — it ſhould ſeem, that 
Socrates conſidered the Soul of the World, as the ' intermediate 
Link, connecting the Divine Mind with Outward Nature. This 
Opinion was certainly entertained by 'Fhoſe, who, for the 
wiſe Ends above mentioned, wrote Poetical Hiſtorys of an 
original Creation of the World at a. certain Time, bat to en- 
dure for ever; and by Thoſe likewiſe, who framed an Hypo- 


theſis, ſomewhat different, of a periodical Deftruttion and Re- 


novatian of All things alternately for ever. For the Philoſo- 
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phers, who favoured Either of theſe Syſtems, very conſiſtently 
held, that the Sou! of the World was a Temporary Being, co- 
ral with That World which it animates. The Elkaticks alſo, 
tis probable, in aſſerting the Unity: of All things, conſidered the 
Soul of the World in the fame manner, as the connecting Medium 
between things. inteiligiblè and things ſenfible. For ſuch ſeems 
to be the true Senſe of this Verſe of Parmenides, cited in Notes 


to the Banquet, page 114, 
Ey 70 {87% vr, Azpor, n rr eue 


where, by uſing a Relative Pronoun Feminine, we preſume 
that he means + Jun the governing Soul of the Univerſe. 
— Agtecably to this Explication, when the ſame great Philo- 
ſopher ſaid, yy 4uyny xat toy vev TeuToy evai, that the Soul and 
the Mind were the Same Thing, he meant not to confound Senſe 
and Intelligence together, as Democritus did afterwards : he ſeems 
to have had the fame Meaning with Socrates and Plato, — that 
Univerſal Soul was effentially the Same Being with Univerſal Mind; 


but that, confidered with regard to the Sen/ible World, He is 


the Animating Soul, — with regard to the Intelligible, he is the 
Intelligent Mind. It ſhould ſeem alſo, that Socrates, in proving 
the Exiſtence of an Univerſal Soul, from the beneficial, ſa- 
lutary, and reſtorative Operations of ſome univerſal Active Cauſe 
in and throughout Nature, — affer he had already proved it, 
in the ſame way of arguing by Analogy, which he had uſed 
in proving the Exiftence of the Four Elements of Nature: 
and their Mixtute in One Corporeal World, — took this 
Two-fold way of inſtructing his Diſciples in the true Doctrine 


of One Divine Soul of the Univerſe, on purpoſe to prevent their 


falling into That Error concerning Souls,, which perhaps was 
| I the: 
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the principal Ground of Polytheiſm, — the atteifimicg to every 
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Element and to every Compound- Being of Nature, to every Mi- 


neral and every Vegetable Form, as well as to every Animal, a 


Particular Soul, a” Soul of its own; intelligent to, govern the 
Corporeal Form which it animates, and concerned for the 
Intereſts of that Form; careful to defend it againſt the Dan. 
ger to which it is naturally expoſed, and ſtudious to heal 
whatever Miſchief it receives from the Violence of mightier 
Beings. But Socrates, as we have juſt now ſeen, aſcribes the 
wonderful Powers, with which all Natural Forms are endued 
for their own. Preſervation, to the Wiſdom of One Mind, dwell- 

ing in One Soul, active thro all Outward Nature. It appears 
therefore, that, in the Opinion of Socrates, all ſuch F orms of 
Nature, as ſhow no Signs of their being endued with any 
Pre-ſenſation of Danger incident to them, or with any Senſe 
of Pain from Miſchiefs befallen them, having no Souls of their 
own, are acted on immediately by the Great Soul of the Uni- 
verſe; that from His - conjoining and aſſimilating Virtue they re- 
ceive ſufficient Nouriſhment, juſt Growth, and the Faculty of 
propagating their Species; and that from the Providence of Hi 
Mind they receive a natural Defenſive Armour, innate Strength 
to bear up againſt ordinary Oppreſſions, and Remedys within 
Themſelves againſt ordinary Maladys.—From this Doctrine it is 
argued, in the way of Analogy; that .all thoſe Beings,” which 
are evidently endued with Senſe, but ſhow no Signs of having 
Reaſon or any Univerſal Ideas, — ſuch Beings, as derive from 
Nature, thro an inſtinctive Perception of their Make, cer- 
tain TgoAnes, or previous . Apprebenfions of their native Powers, 
long before they are able to exert them, — inſpired alſo by 
Nature with a Dread of their natural Enemys, the firſt time 


they ſee them, and with an hw for their natural Food, 
the 
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the gi time it is offered to any of their Senſes, — deriving 
their Apprehenſion of future Things contingent, meerly from 
their Memory of fimilar Things paſt, without magnifying 'or 
adding to them in their Imaginations, — that ſuch ' Beings, 
cightly termed Brute Animals, are under the Rule and Govern- 
ment of the Soul of Nature; in all their AFtons, as immediately 
and as abſolutely as the Paffive and the Active Elements of 
Body, and as. all Faſil and Vegetable Forms are, in all their 
Motions.” For this . Univerſal Soul, from whom the Particular 
Souls of all Apimals are derived, (and by whoſe Influence every 
Animal-Soul. is ſupported,) being full of Prbvidential Wiſdom; - 
directs the Energys and the Actions of each Particular Soul, by 
giving it con- natural Inftintts- and occaſional Impul es to energiſe 
and act as it eught;—in other words, by exciting in it thoſe: 
Pre- Senſations and Pre- Conceptions, thoſe Appetites, Paſſions, and 
Aﬀettions, by which alone it is. impelled to Action, for the Good: 
of the Body which it animates, and for accompliſhing the Ends 
of Divine Goodneſs in the formation of that Body. — It is 
farther argued, from the like Analogy, that thoſe Beings, who 
are rightly termed Rational Animals, to whoſe Souls are ſuper- 
added the Principles of Mind and the Faculty of Reaſoning, — 
altho they derive. their Souls, like all: other Animals, from the 
Great Sou! Univerſal, — yet derive their Mental Principles and 
Rational Facultys:irmediately from the Mind of that Great Soul, 
Mind Univerſal : — that, in conſequence of this High Birth of 
their Nobler Part, they are, by nature, free from an abſolute 
Subjection. to the Power of Carporeal Neceſſity; and that, for 
the Conduct of their Lives, they are, by nature, committed 
to the Guidance and Government of their own Reaſon, as ſoon» 
as the Seeds of Univerſal. Ideas within them are- ſufficiently” 
developed, their Minds amply enough expanded, and their 
Powers of Reaſoning. We; — . till then, during the 
4 | 878 long; 
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long time of their lafaney and vatural Nonage, ahis 5 are, by 
nature, and the ſuperintendant. Care of Divine Providence, in. 
truſted to the inmedate Care and Government of their Pa- 
rents; and that when this Parental Care is naturally ſuper- 
ſeded, and they are delivered over ta their own free Will, 10 
chooſe, whether they will ſubject Themſelves and their Actions 
to the Rule of the eri Part of their Souls, and to the 
Dominion of blind Neceſſity, or whether they will ſubmit to 


the Laws of their ſuperior. Part, whoſe Goverument is perfe& 


Freedom, and whoſe Leading conducts Such as follow it, (not 
blindly, but with their Mind's Eye open and clear to ſee 


every Step they tread,) to That End which they have in view, 


Happineſs. Fer if they make it their Choice to live under 
the Government of Reaſon, the Force of tbeir - own Reafon, 
too weak of its Self to reſiſt their Paſfions, (ſtrengthened, as 
theſe are, by the ſubtle Sophiſtry of Tmagination,) is always 
aided and ſupported effectually by That Sovereign Reaſon, That 
unconquerable Truth, ever preſent within every Particular Mind: 
with which Standard-Truth, and unerring | Reaſon, a conſtant 
Communication, free and unobſtructed, is urs ta prevent 
any Mind, inhabiting a Human Body, from falling into Error, 
and miſtaking Falſhood for Truth ;. perhaps, to prevent it from 
finally relinquiſhing its immediate Seat, the Saul: no leſs ne- 
ceſſary is it, than a conſtant Communication with the Univerſal Sout 
is neceſſary to preſerve any Particular Soul from fickening and 
drooping, and falling from its Seat, the Body, —— Now, if 
the above Arguments are valid, and if theſe Conclufions are 
rightly drawn, — namely, that neither Intelligence nor Sens, 
neither Mind nor Soul, is imparted to the fimple Elements of 


Body, nor to Foffils, nor even to Vegetables; and that no De- 


gree of Mind or Reaſon is imparted to any Animal, known by 
Us, —to any Compound-Beings, having Sou/z of their own, or a 
Principle 
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Principle of Sele Miatian within Themſelves, — except to Thoſe 
of the Human Species; —it may reaſonably be concluded farther, 
that no Portions of the ſimple Elements, no Fofil nor Vegetable 
Forms, are capable of receiving or retaining any Sentient Soul 
within them; and that the Souls of no Brute Animals are ca- 
pable of receiving or retaining the Principles of Mind and Rea- 
fon : for the Divine Goodneſs never witholds from Any of his 
Creatures any Good, which they are capable of .—— The Cauſe 
of thoſe Incapacitys, which attend the Beings\above-mentioned, 
ſeems to be the Structure of their Frames. It ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to the Being of every particular Sentient Soul, that it 
be ſeated and circulate within a Body, compounded of all the 
Four Elements. For Fire and Air, the Active Elements, 
are the only fit Vehicles of the Soul, in her quick and. 
vigorous Motions-: Earth and Water, the Paſſive Elements, ate 
the Receptacles of Fire and Air; none of whoſe Particles could 
be detained in any certain Place, otherwiſe than by Portions, 
of Earth and Water incloſing them. Again; the moiſt and fluid 
Element is a neceſſary Vebicle for Air and Fire, jointly to per- 
form their regular Circuits throughout the Body: the dry and 
ſolid Element is neceſſary to the compoſition of circulatory 
Tubes for the conveyance of the Fluid: the bot Element is 
neceſſary to preſerve' the Fluidity of Water from being deſtroyed 
by Air and this coll Element is neceſſary to cement together 
the Particles of Earth; (by the Medium, we preſume, of Watery 
Particles, cangealed by Cold z) for intenſe Heat totally diſſolves 
the ſtrongeſt Cement, made by Air and Vater, and deſtroys all 
Coheſion. It ſeems neceſſary too, that a Body, inhabited by a 
Sentient Soul, ſhould not only be compounded of all the Four 
Elements, but ſhould alſo be organiſed, for the ſake of Motion, 
as well as of Sexſation.” For we preſume, that Organs of Senſe 
are neceſſary to Senſation ; which Faculty not only would be 
ſelgſe, without the Power of moving towards what is felt agree- 
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able and good to the Sentient Being, but would alſo be incon- 
venient, without the Power of moving away from what is felt 
diſagreeable and evil: and theſe Powers, we preſume, they could 
not have, without having Organs of Motion. Now Foffils, which 
are by nature fixed within the Earth, and Yegerables, which 
are therein rooted, being thus denied the Power of Local Mo- 
tion, have no occaſion for Organs neceſſary to the Exertion of 
ſuch a Power, — a Power, abſolutely neceſſary to their Well. 
being, had they Segſe. And as to the ſimple Elements,” they 
are.'evidently moved only by the Laws of Mechanical Neceſſity, 
Laws, implanted in all Body by. the Soul of the Univerſe, and 
put in Force continually by that Great Soul Himſelf. — Thus 
it appears, that only Animals are ſo framed, as to be capable 
of Sentient Soul and Self-Motion, or of the Paſſions and  Appetites, 
which ariſe in the” Soul from her Senfations, and excite her to 
all her Outward A#ions.—The internal and immediate Organs 
of Senſation, as well as of Motion, are the Nerves; which have 
their Origin, All of them, either in the Brain, or in that 
Production of the Brain, the Spina! Marrow. In theſe” Glan- 
dular Parts is ſecreted from the Blood à Flaid, which is called 
the Nervous Fluid, becauſe it is conveyed to the External 
Organs of Senſation, and to Thoſe of Motion, thro the Nerves; 
—a Fluid, probably compoſed of the - fineſt and pureſt Dp, 
and of thofe Portions of Air and Fire, in which the Anima 
Soul immediately is ſeated, and which are, on -that» account, 
not improperly termed Animal-Spirits. The Nerves have their 
Fibres more elaſtic, than are the Fibres of any other Parts of 
the Body; and their Coats more ſolid, and leſs porous," than 
any other Membranes. Their -Z/afticity. perhaps is owing to tht 
Purity of thoſe Particles of Air, which they convey: and their 
Solidity (which ſeems neceſſary to prevent a Lateral |Eſcape of 
the Fire which ey; convey,). is Pe N to * n 
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Cement, given to all their component Earihy Particles, by thoſe 
Aerial and Lymphatic Particles together, which the! more rapid 
Igneous leave behind them, there | depoſited. It ſeems there- 
fore, that the Sentient Soul, tho ſeated univerſally in the 
Animal Spirits, and carried throughout: the Body in the Nervous 
Fluid, yet hath her Chief Stat, and as it were the Metropolis 


of her Dominion, in the Head: The Traſtible: Part of this Soul, 
To SH s Tis dAoye Luyrsy is by Timeys (whom Plato follows 
in his Dialogue of the ſame Name,) held to have its Central 
Seat in the Heart: the Ground of which Tenet, we preſume, 
is This; — that to the Caviiu of the Heart, as to ſome great 
Sea or Receptacle of Waters, all the fnall Veint, like Rivulets, 
which in their Progreſs unite and form large Rivers, are conti- 
nually tranſmitting the whole Maſi of Blood thro the great Veint; 
whilſt the Artery, like fubterraneous' Paſſages from the | Sea, 
continually convey the Blood again from the Heart to the Ca- 
pillary Veſſels, which are as it were the Fountains of the 'Venous 
Blod: now the Motion of the Heart, and conſequently of the 
Bhod in all its Vaſſels, is differently affected by a the Pafions 
of the Soul, but. chĩeffy by thoſe which ariſe in her from her 
Senſe of preſent Injuries, Miſchiefs, or Misfortunes, or from 
her Expectatian of any ſuch 0 come, or from her Remembrante 
of the pq. — The Appbtirivs Part ad dr Ed of the Animal. 
Sl hath, according to the Doctrine of the ſame Time#uz, the Liver 
for its Center: and this Doctrine is, we preſume, founded on 
the following Diſcoverys' in the Animal Oeconomy; — that from 
the Bled, which is a Mixture of various  Humours, that is, 
of various Combinations of the Four Elements in different 
Proportions, Combinations, differently figured, or endued with 
different Qualitys, for the various Purpoſes of Nature in the 
Animal, — theſe Humours are, to ſerve thoſe Purpoſes, - /ecreted 
10 different Glands, ' ſeverally appropriated” to the ſeveral Se- 
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cretions; — that One of Theſe Glands is dit he Leer ieh 8 
appropriated. to the 'Secretion®af the Bü, — a Humour, Con- 
taining a large Proportion of Rt Fire, combined with a groſ; 
muddy Earth; — that the Be, after its. Secretion," is the Soul's 
principal Inſtrument in her Work of digefting the Food; — and 
that, before its Secretion, whilſt" it circulates in the Blood, but 
more .eſpecially, when Part of what had been ſecreted is e- 
abſorbed into the Blood, uncorrupted and exalted, it is the chief 
Stimulus, to excite all the Appetites which are natural. — Thus 
much ſeems ſufficientꝭ to ſhow, from What natural Incapacity 
it is, that Sentient Soul is communicable only. to Thoſe Cor- 
poreal Beings, in whoſe. compoanded and organiſed Bodys Air and 
Fire continually circulate; together. What is wanting in the 
Compoſition . of all known Arimali, except in Thoſe: of tha 
Human Kind, to enable. them to partake of Intelleft and Reafin; 
is much mote difficult to be diſcovered. It ſeems: inconceivable 
indeed in any other way, than by recurring to the very an- 
cient Doctrine, (eſpouſed by Plato in his Epinamit, and. by Arif. 
totle in his Freatiſe d Exlo,) concerning a Fil Een finer 
than the fineſt of the commonly known. Four, and having it; 
proper Place in the Heavent, or uber, above that Region of 
Air and Fire, the Atmoſphere; + But the difficulty quite vaniſhes; 

on ſuppoſition of: the Truth of, that Dodrine z. the aberial 
. being thus diſtinguiſhed from Tha Fire, whieh: is One of 
the Ingredients in all natural Compound Bodys, either t in 
them as in Faſſils, or paſſing: thro them as in Fegetables,\irem. 3 
warm Air, or continually; circulating | within them ag in Animals. 
 —For the Maintainers of this Diſtinction teach, that, as the 
Senfitrve Soul. has her immediate Seatn in a Portion. of Air and 
Fire, in like manner the {immediate Seat; of the Rational. Soul 
of Man is a Portion. of univerſal tber; ng that no other 
known Animals have, in their compoſition, any Particles 10 
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this fineſt of all the Elementary Bodys, unobſtructed and difin- 
cumbered: whether it be, becauſe their Blood is too groſs,. and 
the Lymph. of it charged with too many Earthy Particles, not- 
to depreſs, clog, or overwhelm a ſmall Quantity of ſo delicate 
a Subſtance z (for Human Blood is leſs impure than the Blood: 
of any Brute Animals;) or whether they want Glands in the 
Brain, fine enough to ſecrete the Ætherial Fluid, and to free it 
from the other Elements; or whether it be, that the Mem- 
branes of their Veſſels in the Brain, however thick they may be, 
are yet too porous to prevent. the Lateral Eſcape of. it. —— 
Such of the ancient Philoſophers, as admit not of a Fi tb 
Element, recogniſing only Faur, hold, that the Two lighteſt of 
them, Air and Fire, are no where pure, but in the Heavens or 
tber; for- that, in all the Space between the Heavens and Earth, 
they are mixed with Particles of the Two heavier Elements,— 
with Yapours ariſing from the Waters of this Terraqueous Globe, 
and with Efluvia from the Earth and all Earthy Bodys.—Ac- 
cording; to- this Account, it ſhould ſeem, that the Fire of 
Heraclitus, and the Szoicks, is no other Element than the her 
of Plato and. Aritatle.; Theſe Two Hypotheſes are, indeed, 
eſſentially ſo much alibe, that tis doubtful, to which of them 
Virgil alludes, in the Two following | Paſſages of his Poems; 
One, in the Sixth Boot of his Aneid ;. where he imitates Plato 
in eſpouſing the Eaſtern Doctrine of a Purgatory, in which: 
Human Souls, departed from their Bodys, and not doomed ta, 
7. are confined, — 


Doner Tongs dies, perfetto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumpue reliquit 
 Echerium Jonfum, argue aurai fimplicit nem. 


A Paraphraſe of which Verſes, - "by way a Comment there» 
* we have attempted thus. 
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16 Their periodic Time N 

Till Ages have compleated; and the Stain, 

Sunk in the Soul, (when ent in Body Plung 4. 
Sbe flounder'd in the Mire of, earthly Li en 

Now purg d away, th etherial, Senſe .is | eft © 

Pure; and the Soul, in pure celeflial Fire 

Seated, again inbales th untainted Air | 

Of AEther.—— 
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The other Paſſage is in his Fourth Georgich; where, having 
produced ſeveral Proofs (Signs and Inftances the Poet himſelf 
calls them) of the wonderful Inftin#s of Bees, he adde, — i 


His Quidam fignis, atque hec exempla feeuth, © 


Eſe apibus partem divine mentis, & bauftus * 
AEtherios dixere 


Of this Sentence alſo we have aterapred an a Bxplanttory Pans 
phraſe, as follows. 
Hence fit 4 » Somey = oat 7) 
That from pure ther, Partitles of Air 
Etberial, fraught with Mind, on Bees end. 
Thus, as they breathe, their Artie Bling: Hal, 
Senſe Intellectual, of the Mind Divine 0 4 gel « 
A Portion. W 


But, as we juſt now obſerved, the di ene, between the Doe 
trine of Plato and That of the Stoicks, concerning . the fineſt of 
all Corporeal Subſtances, ſeems | to have been, like, the differences 
between their Moral Doctrines, meerly nominal. For the Ele- 
ment, peculiarly termed Ætber by Plato and Ariftotle, (to dif- 
tinguiſh it from the Element of Fre,) was by Heraclitus, (with 
| ; | whom 
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whom in his Doctrine concerning Nature the Stoic Philoſophers 
agreed,) termed Fire and uber differently; as being, with 
Him, words of the fame Import, when applied to the Fir/ 
corporeal Principle of Things, or, as Arifotle more juſtly terms 
it, the Firſt Body. Anaxagoras alſo is cenſured by Afriſtotle in 
Meteorolog: L. 1, C. 3. & de Cao, L. 3, C. 6. for his promi/- 
cuous uſe of the terms tber and Fire, in ſpeaking of the 
Heavens; whereas, in all former Ages, they had been rightly 
diſtinguiſhed, and applied to different Parts of the Univerſe.— 
But, that all theſe Philoſophers had the ſame Meaning, is put 
beyond a Doubt by the Doctrine of Chry/ippus, a genuine Storch, 
on this Point. For Chry/ippus, uſing the word Arber, juſt as 
we uſe the word Sky. in Exgliſb, to ſignify all that immenſe 
Tra& of Space, which is (to Us) higher than Our Atmoſphere, 
aſſerted, in his Treatiſe concerning Providence, that To xa N 
Tegoy To aldi the pureſt Part of iber was the Seat of 7a 
nyEmorixoy r x6ous That which governs in the World, meaning 
MinD. The Nature of this fine Subſtance was generally 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with That of Light, and void of all Sen- 
fible Qualitys; (ſome or other of which belong to all Bodys be- 
ſide, to the Elementary, as well as to the Mixt;) for Light, tho 
it gives Vi/jiblity to the External World, its Self is inv//4b/e - 
and the Motion of it was generally held to be ſwifter than That 
of the rapid Lightning ; for Lightning is a Collection of Fire 
mixed with Air, let looſe from its Confinement in that Region 
of impure Vapours, the Atmoſphere. But the pureſt Ather 
was univerſally deemed to be the Seat of thoſe: Beings, who in 
the Vulgar Syſtem of Religion were ſtiled Gods of the higheſt 
Order: whence' the Populace readily imagined that the Bodys 
of theſe Deitys were wholly luminous; (the Soul or Mind of 
Each being invefted with no other Body, than a Portion of: 
Light or pure tber ;) and readily embraced the Worſhip of 

r the 


Who — — 
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the Celgſtial Bodys, as ſoon as it was propoſed to them by thoſe 
Legiſlators, who ſeemed to think, that vz Objects of Re- 


" kgious Worſhip were the propereſt for the People. That the 


truly Divine Being himſelf, the Mind Univer/al,,. the Father of 
all thoſe Particular Deitys, hath his Capital and Chief Seat 
u QVWTETW N rg Sg in the higheſt. Heaven, or pureſt 
Atber, was a Doctrine of the moſt remote, Antiquity, and 
univerſally received; as we are aſſured by the ancient Writer 
of the Treatiſe reg xoopue, Who (if he was not Ar: ifletle. Him- 
felf) followed in this Point Ariſtotles Judgment. See his 
Treatiſe de Cel, L. 1, C. 3. And we are. told by Porphyry, 
in Vita Pythag: pag: 41, Edit: Kuſter:', that Pythagoras em- 
braced this Doctrine of the Perſian Magi, which he had learnt 
from them,. — c Ses (for the word Tape, which precedes, ought 
to be omitted z)—eonxeyat To. us TRA ον, rr d Jun e 
that the Supreme Being has, for his Body as it were, the Lidcur; 
and for his Soul, TRUTR. But farther ; — the pute ther 
was ſuppoſed by the Ancients not only to be the Abode of 
Cels/tial Beings, but to be alſo the Native Place of all Rational 
Souls whatever. See Note 74 to this Dialogue: Indeed on no 
other Foundation, than Such an Hypotheſis, could have been 
rationally built many ancient Opinions, almoſt univerſally. re: 
ceived, and remaining to this day; — Some, concerning the 
Lapſe, or the Deſcent of Rational Souls from Heaven into 
Human Bodys; (to account for which Degeneracy, many ! Alle- 
gorical F ables, and Myſtic Parables, were of old ſpred amongſt 
the Eaſtern Nations ;) — concerning the Return alſo of the 
Human Soul, after its Departure from this "Earth, Body, 
and travelling thro divers Regions or States of. Purification, to 
her native Country, the pure Arber Otbers, agreeable to the 
Doctrine of the Szoicks, as well as to That of Plato, ye 
A 44 Mines and ſeparate Ex! Nence of the Souls of 1 wiſe - and good 


en, 


nes f 


Men, until a certain Period of Time, when they will have 
attained to ſuch a degree of Wiſdom and inherent Virtue, as 
may qualify them fog being eſſentially and ſubſtantially united 
to the Univerſal and Divine Mind. — But Proofs of the near 
Neighbourhood between the Philoſophers of the Porch and Thoſe 
of the Academy, in their Notions of Man's Rational Soul, have 
their proper Place in Notes on the Phedrus and the Phad: ; 
the Subject of Both which Dialogues is the Superior Soul of 
Man. Such Reaſonings belong not immediately to Annota- 
tions on the Philebus; the Subject of which is much more 
Divine, —the Mind and Soul of the whole Univerſe. However, 
ſince in the Fir/t Part of this Dialogue, the Frame of Man's 
Nature is divided into its Two moſt General conſtituent Parts, 
Body and Soul, — his Body, analyſed, and the Elements of it 
ſhown to be the Same with the Elements of all Corporea/ 
Nature,—his Soul diſtinguiſhed into Segſitive and IntellefFive,— 
—the former of which he has in common with Brute Ani- 
mals,—the latter, His ſole Prerogative, no Brute Animal be- 
ing able to receive and to retain it; —ſince alſo it appears, 
that the Senfitirve Soul is ſeated in Air and Fire; and the 
Intellective Soul, in an Ætherial Body, a Portion of Univerſal 
Ether ;—it may be pertinent in this place to obſerve, on the 
Subject of theſe Two Souls, (evidently found to be thus diſ- 
tinct,) that, tho they are united together in the upper Part 
of Man's Body, his Head, their common Manſion, (agreeably 
to the Notions and perhaps alſo to the Conſciouſneſs of all 
Mankind, as well as to the Do&rine of Timaus,) yet, at the 
Diſſolution of this Compound-Body, when all the Elementary 
Parts of it return to their ſeveral univerſal Elements, tis 
highly probable, that the Rationa/ Soul and the Senfitive Soul 
ſeparate again; unleſs a Man's Reaſon and Intellect were, before 
that time, quite abſorbed in Senſe, and the Rational Soul ſunk and 

| ee | loſt. 
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PROTARchHus. 
By no means. ; 
SOCRATES. 
You will affirm then, that in the nature of Ju- 
piter *** there is a Kingly Soul and a Kingly Mind, 
thro 


* 


loſt in the meer Animal; for that, otherwiſe, Each Soul would 
be carried by Nature to her Native Place. 


222 That is,—m the internal nature of the Univerſe. — In the 
Orphic Verſes, the name of Jupiter is ſometimes given to the 
Whole Univerſe, —including both Worlds, v ronroy xa Toy aigyroy 
the Intelligible and the Senſible ;—including all Cauſes and all Effet; 
including the Firſt Principles of Things, Mind and Matter, aps- 
picoy B01ey xx; pep the (actually) Indiviible Eſſence and the (actu- 
ally). Diviſible; — and including the immediate Principles, Bound and 
Infinite, together with 70 Rexue the Mixture of them Both.—But 
generally in thoſe Verſes, the Term Jupiter is reſtrained to ſignify 
the Mind, Soul, and Life of the Univerſe; or, in other words, the 
Forming Form Univerſal, acting with Intelligence. And accordingly, 
the Corporeal World is there ſtyled Zs owna the Body of Fu- 
prter, and deu Bxona the Kingly Body. The Verſes, termed 
Orphic, — as containing the Traditional Doctrine of Orpheus, 
and as being accommodated to thoſe Religious Myſterys, of 
which He was the Founder, — obtained ſo great an Authority 
throughout Greece, that the Name of Jupiter was received and 
uſed in the ſame Meaning, which it -bore in thoſe Verles, 
by all the philoſophical and learned Poets of that Country. 
Even when they per/5nify the Supream Being, and repreſent him 
as ſome Particular Deity, by placing his Throne in Heaven, — 

6 where 
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thro the Power of Cauſe; and that to the other 
Gods belong other Excellencys, whatever they are, 


where he overlooks, inſpects into, and governs All things, — they 
draw this repreſentation from the Analogy between the Divine 
Mind and the Human. For the Mind, or Rational Soul, of Man, 
is univerſally deemed to be ſeated in the Head; where it takes 
cogniſance of all things within reach of the Senſes; and from 
whence it direfs and rules the Motions of every Member of the 
Body. Nor did only the philoſophic Poets give the name of 
Jupiter (not, like the Vulgar, to an imaginary Being, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be thundering in his Wrath, when they heard 
Thunder in the Air, but) to the true Gop, — the Creator and 
Governor of All things, — the Fountain of all Intelligence, Senſe, 
and Liſe: — even the beſt Philgſophers ſometimes gave him the 
ſame poetical and popular Name. Of This we have an In- 
ſtance, now before us, in Socrates, recorded here by Plato and 
the Authority of Seneca we deem ſufficient to vouch for all 
the reſt. For of all Theſe Seneca thus writes, in Natural: 
Qyeft: Lib: 2, C. 45.—Sapientiſſimi viri — eundem, quem nos, 
Jovem intelligunt ; cuſtodem reQoremque Univerſi, animum ac 
ſpiritum; mundani hujus operis dominum & artificem; cui 
nomen omne convenit. Vis illum Fatum vocare? non errabis: 
Hic eſt, ex quo ſuſpenſa ſunt omnia; cauſa cauſarum. Vis 
illum Providentiam dicere? recte dices : Eſt enim, cujus con- 
ſilio huic mundo providetur; ut inconfuſus eat, & actus ſuos 
explicet. Vis illum Naturam vocare ? non peccabis: Eſt enim, 
ex quo nata ſunt omnia; cujus ſpiritu vivimus. Vis illum 
vocare Mundum ? non falleris: Ipſe enim eſt totum quod 
vides; totus fuis partibus inditus, & ſe ſuſtinens vi ſui. —— 
Compare this Paſſage with another of the ſame Writer, in his 


Treatiſe de Benefictts, L. 4, C. 7. | 
Ccc2 by 
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by which their Deitys love to be diſtinguiſhed, and 
from which they delight in taking their reſpe&iye 
Denominations. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


Certainly I ſhall. 


SOCRATES. 
The Diſcourſe, we have now had together on 
this Subject, O Protarchus! think it not idle, and 


to no Purpoſe. For it ſupports That Doctrine of 
our Anceſtors, that the Univerſe is for ever go- 


verned by Mind. 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
Indeed it does. 


- + SOCRATES. 


And beſides, it has furniſhed us with an Anſwer 
to My Queſtion, —to What Sort of Being Mind is 
to be referred; in making it appear, that Mind 
is allyed to That, which we ſaid was the Cauſe of 
All things, One of our Four Sorts of Being. For 
now at length you plainly have our Anſwer. 


* PROTARCHUS. 


I have; and a very full and ſufficient Anſwer it 
is: but I was not aware, What you were about. 


SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


A Man's attention to ſerious Studys, O Protarchus | 
is ſometimes, you know, relaxed by Amuſements . 


PROTARCHUS. 


Politely ſaid. 


223 In the Greek, —n Tediz, Play or Sport. — For Socrates, 
with his accuſtomed Irony, ſhunning the invidious Character 
of a great Philoſopher, is pleaſed fo to term his Diſquiſition 
concerning the Divine Nature: and thus he makes, at the 
ſame time, a polite Apology for Protarchus, to prevent the 
young Gentleman from being aſhamed of his not diſcover- 
ing the De/ign of Socrates in that Diſquiſition. — Compare 
alſo what Socrates ſays in the Middle of the Page, immediately 
preceding This, with what he ſaid before in Page 325. — And 
perhaps this preſent Turn in the Diſcourſe of Socrates, from 
the Serious and the Grave, at once to the Eaſy, the Familiar 
and Jocoſe, is deſigned by him to recreate the Minds of Protar- 
chus and his other Auditors, by giving them an occaſion to 
unbend a little the Strictneſs of their Attention: — for, as 
Ariſtotle, in his Nicomachean Ethicks, obſerves, arerauae gone n 
Ted, Play ſerves as an Interval of Reft (from Labour).—In fact, 
if this whole Dialogue be ſuppoſed intirely fictitious, the preſent 
Turn, at the fatne time that tis quite agreeable to the uſual 
manner of Socrates in converſation with his Friends, is con- 
trived by Plato, according to his conſummate Art in this Kind 
of Compoſition, to refreſh the Minds and relax the Attention 
of his Readers, before they enter on the Second Argumentative 
Part of the Dialogue: for nothing now remains of the Fir/t 
Part, but to ſum up the Capital Doctrines of it, in a brief 
Recital of the Two Concluſive Propoſitions, therein proved. 


6 . SOCRATES, 


ning, or a Middle, or an End. 
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SOCRATES, 


And thus, my Friend | to Which Bort = Being 
Minp belongs, and What Power it is poſſeſſed of 
has been now ſhown tolerably well for the preſent. 

# | 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Tt has indeed. 
SOCRATES. 


And to Which Sort alfo belongs Pissen, ap- 


peared before: 


PROTARCHUS. 

Very true. 8 Ken 
SOCRATES. : 

Concerning theſe, Two then, let us remember 

theſe Concluſions ;—that Minp is allyed to Cauſe; 

and is as it were congenial with it: — and that 


PLEASURE is infinite in her own nature; and be- 


longs to That Sort of Being, which, of it Self, 


neither has, nor ever will have in it, either a Begin- 
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Pxoraxchuvs. 


We ſhall not fail to remember them Both, 


8 


Socnarza. 


—— 
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SOCRATES. 


Now we ought to conſider next, in Which Sort 
of Being, Either of thoſe Two Things, Intelligence 
and Pleaſure, is found to have a Seat; and in what 
State or Condition thoſe Beings muſt be, in whom 
Either of them is produced, at the time of its Produc- 
tion. And firſt in the caſe of Pleaſure : for as we 
inquired, to which Sort of Being She belonged, before 
we conſidered, of which Sort was Mind; ſo with 
regard to the Points alſo, now propoſed, She is the 
firſt to be examined . But ſeparately from the 
conſideration of Pain, we ſhould never be able fully 
to explore the nature of Pleaſure, 
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PRO rTARchus. 


Well; if we are to proceed in this way, let us then 
in this way proceed. 


2:4 Cornarius and Stephens, Both of them, perceived the Greek 
of this Sentence to be erroneous. But the Emendations, pro- 
poſed by Them, appear inſufficient. Ficinus's Tranſlation from 
the Florentine M. S. helps to reſtore the right Reading thus ;— 
Ad in. id, nas xxi Ter Tept THY , WITER BETH R 
rau dt g ſc. Id id6v]. 

225 In the Edition of Plato by Aldus, and in That alſo by 
Stepbens, this Sentence, by a ſtrange Miſtake, is printed as if 
it were ſpoken by Socrates. 


D d d SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 


Are You of the ſame Opinion with Me, concerning 
their Riſe and Production ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 
What Opinion is That ? 


SOCRATES, 


Pain and Pleaſure appear to Me, Both of them, 
to ariſe, according to nature, in the Middle ** Sort 
of Being. 


ProTARCHUS, 


225 In the Greet,—xovoy, Common. But this attributive Term, 
in Enghſh, is never applied to any Thing, conſidered as be- 


teen Two other Things, and partaking of them Both; which 


1s the caſe of that Sort of Beings, meant in the preſent Paſ- 
ſage. In a Paſlage before, where the ſame Word woivoy oc- 
curred in the ſame Senſe it has in This, it was rendered 
into Enghſh by the Term, Compound; and in a Paſſage prior 
to That, the Term, Commixture, was choſen to repreſent 
xovwvia in the Greece in all the other Paſlages on this Subject, 
Plato uſeth the Terms puxrey or pemiyperor, and uigis. Now it 
is eaſy enough to perceive, that Bounds, ſet to Things which 
are infinite of themſelves, are together with (or as it were 
mixed with) thoſe Infinites. But the Terms, oor, and Nene, 
Common, and Communication or Communion, when applied to theſe 
Mixt Beings, ſeem to require ſome explanation. — By thoſe 


Terms then it is here ſignified, as we apprehend, that all 
6 ſuch 
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ſuch Beings, all Natural and Artificial Things, partake of Form, 
and partake alſo of Matter : — that, on the one hand, Form is 
derived to them from Mind; — ſuperficial Form, derived to the 
Works and Performances of Art, from the Minds of Human 
Artiſts ;—internal and efſential Form, derived to the Works and 
Operations of Nature, from the Divine Mind, for ever form- 
ing or reforming Nature's Materials, the Subſtance of all Na- 
tural Beings: — and that, on the other hand, the Sub/tance of 
all External Beings whatever, the Subſtratum of their Forms, 
the Subjett-Matter of Formation both to Nature and to Art, is 
derived from the Firſt Infinite, the common Matter of them 
all. It ſeems alſo to be implied in thoſe Terms, xowwoy and 
lobi, that the Elements (or Elementary Forms) of Nature 
have for their immediate Subject this Firſt or fundamental Mat- 
ter, and communicate with it continually: as it is certain, that 
they do; for they would not elſe be tranſmutable directly into 
each other : — that Such of the Works of Nature, as are com- 
founded of the Four Lower Elements, receive from theſe Ele- 
ments the firſt Seeds of their Being; and that Particles of 
their Subſtance are continually departing from them into theſe 
Elements; from whence they receive a continual acce/ion of 
freſh Particles in their turn; thus keeping up a conſtant mu- 
tual Communication : — that, of theſe Compound-Beings, Such, as 
have Sentient Souls, render them up, at their Death, to the 
great Soul Univerſal, from whom they at firſt received them; —and 
that, from the time of their Birth to the time of their Death, 
nothing, but His continued Communication with them, by 
means of the Active Elements, enables them to retain thoſe 
Souls of theirs, or to live. On this Point, we farther thus argue 
from Analogy ; that, of theſe Sentient Beings, Such as have 
Mind and Reaſon ſuperadded to their Souls, by the Divine Mind 
immediately, preſerve That their Rational Part, only by maintain- 
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ing its Union and Communion with its immediate Sire, — who 
Himſelf is Right Reaſin and Truth, The ſupremely Fair and the 
ſovereignly Good, — ſo as to receive from him his continual 
Influence and Aid: for that tis impoſſible for the Mind of 
Man, or Human Reaſon, otherwiſe to be preſerved in a ſound 
State: wanting its ſole Support, of neceſſity it muſt become 
contracted, vitiated and corrupted, a Slave to the Paſſions 
of its Partner; until finally, having loſt all its govern- 
ing, comprehending, and uniting Power, the Unity of its 
own Being be deſtroyed, and for ever loſt in Multitude. ——But 
beſide this Vital Intercourſe and Communication between all the 
Compound- Beings of Nature, on one ſide, —and thoſe Elements, 
from which they derive their component Parts, on the other 
ſide ;—and beſides the Continuity, throughout the Univerſe, of 
the Firſt Matter, the Subſtratum of all external Forms, thro 
which Continuity the Vital Intercourſe between them is main- 
tained ;—there is alſo an Ozcaffonal Correſpondence, either caſual 
or voluntary, carried on, thro the Continuity of the Elements, 
between the Senſes of all Senſitive Bemgs, on one fide, — and 
the Qualitys or Powers of the Elements, ſimple or combined, on 
the other ſide; - from which ariſe actual Sen/atwns, either pla- 


furable or painſul, in thoſe Senfitive Beings. — This Corre- 


ſpondence is divided into Five Branches, according to the num- 
ber of the outward Senſes, and the number of the Elements of 
outward Nature.—The Senſe of Seeing, by the means of Light 
within the Eye, which is the Organ of that Senſe, correſponds 
with the Light without; thro the Continuity of which Lucid 
Element, reaching to the inmoſt Membrane of the Eye, the 
Soul can take cognizance of Compound- Bodys at diſtance from 
her own, as to their Colour, Figure, and Magnitude. The Senſe 
of Hearing, by means of Ai. within the Ear, which is the 
Organ of that Senſe, correſponds with the Air nwithout, wy 
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only Vehicle of Juice and of all other Sounds; thro the Con- 
tinuity of which Elementary Air, reaching to the Membranes 
of the Ear, the Soul receives Notice of Vocal and other So- 
norous Beings, afar off as well as near. — The Senſe of 
Smell, by means of the Jgneous or Ethereal Fluid, contained 
in the Nervous Membranes of the Nee, which is the Organ 
of that Senſe, - correſponds with the /ame Fluid without : for 
this Element flows in a continual Stream from Bodys which 
emit many Particles of it, combined with Particles of the 
other Elements, (Effluvia from the ſame Bodys,) and reaches 
home to that Organ of the Smell. — The Senſe of 7. aſte, by 
means of the Mozfture, ſupplied plentifully from the Blood to 
the Organs of Taſte within the Mouth, correſponds with the 
Humid Element in Exterior Things, whenever any of theſe 
Things are applied immediately to thoſe Organs. For Particles 
of all the Lower Elements being intimately combined toge- 
ther in every Compound-Body, the Soul, by means of the 
Humid Element, is ſenſible of the Har or the Cold, if either 
of Theſe Elements hath the aſcendance over its Contrary in 
the Compoſition. » By the Degree of Moiſture therein, the Soul 
perceives, how much it partakes of the Dry Element. And, 
by the means alſo of the Moſture, ſhe perceives Such of 
thoſe Qualities of the Elements combined, called Secondary Qua- 
litys, as affect the Senſe of Jae. — The Senſe of Feeling, by 
means of the Solid or Eartiy Part of our Frame, correſponds 
with the Dry Element of Earth in all exterior Selid Bodys, 
whenever any of Theſe are applied immediately to any Mem- 
branous Part of our own Body, whether an inward Part, as 
the Coats of the Stomach, or outward, as the Skin. For only 
by the Degree of Dryngſ or Solidity, felt by the Soul in thoſe 
Mixt Bodys, which are in Contact with ber own, is ſhe ſen- 
fible, in What Degree they partake of the Moiſt Element only 
by the Contraction or Dilatation of ſome Membranaus Part of her 


Own 
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own Body, is the Soul ſenſible of either Cold or Heat, whe. 
ther in Things outwardly or inwardly applied to it, or in the 
Atmoſphere immediately ſurrounding it: and only by the 
different Effects, wrought in ſome Membrane, by the Appulſe 
or Application of different Exterior Bodys, is the Soul ſenſible 
of their Roughneſs, or Hardneſs, or any other of their Secon- 
dary Qualitys, which affect the Senſe of Peeling. —— This whole 
Correſpondence between the Five Elements, ſimple or combined, 
and our Five Animal-Senſes, by means of the Membranous 
Organs of theſe Senſes, is as it were a Commerce with foreign 
Countrys, from whence the Commoditys of theſe Countrys are 
conveyed to our own Ports. For, as all the Membranes of the 
Body are more or leſs replete with Nerves, the Sentient Soul, 
whoſe immediate Seat is the Ætbereal Fluid in the Nerves, 
feels and perceives, thro theſe Nervous Membranes, What ex- 
terior Things are benign and friendly to her Body, and What 
are miſchievous and hoſtile. —A more intimate and immediate 
| Correſpondence, without the intervention of Exterior Bodys, like 
a Home-Trade without newly-arrived Imports from abroad, 
is carried on between Soul and Soul in our own Species. The 
Paſſions and Affections of the Soul are communicated from one Perſon 
to another, thro inarticulate Sounds, and thro the viſible Impreſſions, 
unavoidably and naturally made by thoſe Paſſions and Affections, 
on the Countenance, Geſtures, and Behaviour, of the Party firſt im- 
paſſioned or affected. Sentiments, Notions, and Opinions, are com- 
municated from one Perſon to another, thro the winged Conveyance 
by Words, underſtood in the ſame Senſe by the Speaker and the 
Hearer. Every Art alſo, and every Particular Science, may be and 
often is communicated from one Mind to another, the ſame way; 
and from the Writer alſo to the Reader. — Now in all this 
interior Commerce, excepting That of the Sciences, it may be 
obſerved, that the Articles of it, as they are derived from 


Things the Nature of which is finite, are Themſelves alſo 
infinite ; 
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infinite ; and that Bounds are ſet to them only by Mind,—the 
Mind of the Communicator, the Mind of the Participant, or 
the Minds of Both, according to the degree of their Knows- 
lege, their Wiſdom, and their Virtue.—80 that thro Sympathy, 
mutual Affection, and the Intercourſe of ſocial Converſation, or 
by the Medium of Writings, That Mixture of the Infinite with 
Bound, which is in Each particular Soul and Mind, becomes 
common to Two or to Many: and thus a Community of Souls 
and Minds, a perfect Pythagorean Friendſhip, may be formed, 
and extended to as many Perſons, as have All of them equally, 
a Social Senſe of Things, and a Delight in communicating ; — All of 
them, Sentiments agreeable to Human Nature, the Nature, common 
to all Men ;—and Notions agreeable to that Divine Reaſon, of 
which all Men naturally partake. For it is the natural 
Perfection of all Particular Minds, to hold a Communion, the 
moſt intimate and the moſt immediate, with the Sovereign 
Mind, the Parent of their Beings; who, as he is TRUTH 1Ts 
SELF, is the out-radiating Centre of Union to all Minds: as 
he is alſo Goop 1Ts SELF, amply ſufficient for .all Beings, 
in Him the Deſires of all Such, as know what is True 
Good, meet, concentre, and unite: and as he is the UNIVERSAL 
Sour, the combining Principle to all the Beings of Nature, he in- 
ſpires the Spirit of Communion, Concord, and Amity, into the 
Souls of all Rational Beings, who are not fully pre- poſſeſſed 
with the Contrary Spirit, That of Selfiſhneſs, of Diſcord and 
Enmity, but are open to receive That which is Divine or 
Godlike. Thus it appears, that Man, who is of all Com- 
found-Beings the moſt compounded, and to whom Socrates, in 
ipeaking of this Third Sort of Being, principally had a View, 
has Communication, remote or near, mediate or immediate, with 
all external and internal Nature. His Body, being compounded 
of the Elements of Outward Nature, communicates with the 
I1inity of thoſe Elements,—with the Infinity of the Quatitys and 
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Powers of all the Mixt Bodys and Compoſitions which fur. 
round him, —and with the Infinity of the Common Matter of 
them all. His Mind, if he ſtudys to improve this nobler 
Part of his Being, by pure Science, abſtracting his Ideas from 
the Images of things Segſible, —or, in other words, removin 
theſe Images from his /deas,—converſes with thoſe Eternal Monad,, 
thoſe Original Numbers and Proportions, which ſet Bounds to all 
the Infinifes in the Compound-Beings of Nature. And his 
whole Soul, being partly Senſitive and partly Rational, holds a; 
it were a Converſe, and feels as it were a Sympathy, with all 
Things, in which, (as in her Self,) the Infirites receive Bound 
and Form, Number and Meaſure. She delights to dwell with 
Symmetry in Buildings, Rythm in Motions, and Harmony in 
Sounds: and thro intimate and long Converſe with Theſe, 
ſhe acquires the Art of giving to the like  Infinites the like 
beautiful, graceful, and captivating Forms. If, after a thorow 
acquaintance with her own Body, ſhe chooſes to make This the 
Subject of her Art, ſhe co-operates with the Great Soul of 
Nature, in regulating and harmoniſing the diſcordant Humours of 
that Body; the Irregularitys of which Humours, in Kind as 
well as in Degree, are finite, And if, after a thorow ac- 
quaintance with her own Nature, ſhe makes her Self the 
Subject of her Art, ſhe co-operates with the Supream all- 
harmoniſing Mind, the great Phyſician of Souls, in effecting 
Harmony between all her Parts, and in procuring Health and 
Soundneſs to her whole Frame. Thus have we endeavoured to 
explain the Attributive Term xowoy, Common, as here applied 
to all Beings /enfible of Pain and Pleaſure ; but particularly ap- 
plicable to Man; and, as we preſume, -meant by Socrates to be 
lo applyed: for only Man has Communion with All things, 
whether Sen/ib/e or Intelligible; and only in the 6% and myf 
perfect State of Man's Being, all the -Infinites, as well thoſe in his 
Soul, as thoſe in his Body, meet with their proper and juſt Bounds. 


6 PROTARCHUS. 
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PRO TARCHuUs. 


Remind us, Friend Socrates | which of the Sorts 
of Being, mentioned before, is meant by the term 


Middle“. 


SOCRATES. 


What you deſire, young Gentleman! ſhall be done, 


—as far as My Power reaches. 
PrROTARCHUS. 


227 Socrates had before explained, what he meant by the 
Term, Mixt, when applied to his Third Sort of Being ; and 
Protarchus was quite ſatisfyed with that explanation. It ſeems 
therefore, that nothing but the Term, xoawoy, could puzzle him, 
or make him at a Loſs for the Meaning of Socrates, at this 
time. See from Page 54 to Page 60 incluſive, 

::3 'Tis obſervable, that Socrates, in this Reply, ſeems uncer- 
tain, whether he was able, or not, to explain to Protarcbus 
the nature of this Third Sort of Being ; and yet, that he had, 
juſt before, without any heſitation, difficulty, - or ill ſucceſs, 


undertaken the Office of Expoſitor on this Subject. The Thing, 


to be explained, is the very Same: the only Difference lyes in the 
changing of the Term, Mzxt, for the Term, xowor, Common. We are 
therefore to ſuppoſe, that Socrates deemed Protarchus incapable of 
apprehending the Philoſophic : Senſe of the Word, a In- 
deed, as this Young Gentleman had not been initiated in the 
Doctrine, by which alone That Senſe of the Word could be 
explained, to Him it was not in the Phileſopher's Power to ex- 
plain it. None but his own Diſciples, who. were his con/tant 
Auditors, were able fully and clearly to apprehend his Mean- 
ing in this Expreſſion: the reſt of his preſent Audience, how- 

E e e ever, 


8 FFF 


PRO TAR Hs. 
Fairly ſaid. 


SOCRATES. 


By the Middle Sort of Being then, we are to under. 
ſtand That, which, in recounting the Four Sorts, we 


reckoned as Third. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


That, which you mentioned next after Both the 
Infinite and Bound : — That in which you ranked 
Health, and alſo, as I think, Harmony. 


SOCRATES, 


ever, and among them Protarchus, might be ſet on thinking, 
afterwards when alone, What he could mean "Mm the Tem, 


xXblvoy, On this occaſion. 


229 Man, and his Chief Good, Moral Virtue, are not only the Sub- 
jects of this whole Dialogue, (as in the Argument is endeavoured to 
be ſhown,)—but they are alſo, (amongſt the Multitude of Things, 
in which Infinity and Bound are mixed together,) the ultimate 
Objefs of our Author's View, in delineating his Third Sort of 
Being. It is indeed only with a View to Man, to Human 
Virtue, and to Human Good, that he makes a Diuiſon of 
Being into Kinds or Sorts. And it ſeems, that Health and 
Harmony are here choſen for Inſtances of the Nature of this 
Third Sort of Being, becauſe Health and Harmony in the whole 
Human Soul are the firſt, the internal and immediate, Effects 
of Moral Virtue. See alſo the latter Part of Note 226. — 
Aldus and Stephens, in their Editions of our Author, and Bembs 


I. in. 
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SOCRATES, 


Perfectly right. Now give me all poſſible At- 


tention. 


PRO TARCHus. 
Only ſpeak. 
SOCRATES, 

I fay then, that whenever the Harmony in the 
Frame of any Animal is broken, a Breach is then 
made in its Conſtitution, and at the {lame time Riſe 
is given to Pains. 

PRoTARCHUS. 


You fay what is highly probable, 


SOCRATES. 


But when the Harmony is reſtored, and the Breach 
is healed, we ſhould ſay, that then Pleaſure is pro- 
duced : if Points of ſo great Importance may be 
diſpatched at once in ſo few Words. 


PrROTARCHUS, Wy 
In my Opinion, O Socrates! you ſay what is very 
true: but let us try, if we can ſhow theſe s 7 ruths 1 in 
a Light ftill clearer. 


in his Tranſlation, aſcribe the Speech, now before us, to 
Socrates : but the Bafil Editions agree with Ficinus and Corna- 
rius, in reſtoring it to Protarchus, the right Owner; as they 
likewiſe do, in transferring the two next words,. Perfectly 
* right,” from Protarchus to Socrates, in whoſe Mouth alone 
thoſe words are, in this place, proper. 

Ee e 2 | SOCRATES, 
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| SOCRATES. 
Are not ſuch Things, as ordinarily happen, and 
are manifeſt to us All, the moſt eaſy to be under. 


ſtood ? 


PROTARCHUS. 


What Things do you mean? 


SOCRATES. 
Want of Food makes a Breach in the Animal-Syſtem, 
and at the ſame time gives the Pain of Hunger. 


PROTARCHUS. 
True. 
SOCRATES, 


And Food, in filling up the Breach again, gives a 


Pleaſure; 
PROTARCHUS. 


Right. 

| SOCRATES, 

Want of Drink alſo, interrupting the Circulation of 
the Blood and Humours, brings on us Corruption, 
together with the Pain of Thirſt : but the Virtue of 
a Liquid, in moiſtening and repleniſhing the Parts 
dryed up, yields a Pleaſure. In like manner, preter- 
natural ſuffocating Heat, in diflolving the Texture of 
the Parts, gives a Painful Senſation : but a Cooling 
again, a Refreſhment agreeable to Nature, affects us 


with a Senſe of Pleaſure.. 
PROTARCHUS.. 
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PROTARCHUS. 


Moſt certainly. 


SOCRATES. 

And the Concretion of the Animal-Humours thro 
Cold, contrary to their Nature, occaſions Pain: but 
a Return to their priſtine ſtate of Fluidity, and a 
Reſtoring of the natural Circulation, produce Pleaſure. 
See then, whether you think this general Account of 
the matter not amiſs, concerning That Sort of Being 
which I ſaid was compoſed of Infinite and Bound, 
—that, when by nature any Beings of that Sort be- 
come animated: with Soul, their Paſſage into Corrup- 
tion, or a total Diſſolution, is accompanied with Pain; 
and their Entrance into Exiſtence, the Aſſembling of 
all thoſe Particles which compoſe the nature of ſuch 
a Being, is attended with a Senſe of Pleaſure. 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 
I admit your Account of this whole matter ; for 
as it appears to Me,. it. bears on it the Stamp of 


Truth “, 
SOCRATES. 


Theſe Senſations then, which affect the Soul by 
means only of the Body, let us conſider as One Species, 
of Pain and Pleaſure. 


239 As it correſponds with Nature and Experience. 


I. PROTARCHUS. 
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PRO TAR Hus. 
Be it ſo. "9 
SOCRATES. 

Conſider now the Feelings of the Soul her Self, 
in the Expectation of ſuch a Pain or of ſuch a Plea- 
ſure, —antecedent to the Pleaſure expected, an agree- 
able Feeling of Hope and Alacrity, — antecedent to 
the Pain expected, the Uneaſineſs of Fear, 


PrROTARCHUS. 


This is indeed a different Species of Pleaſure and 
Pain, independant of the Body, and produced in the 
Soul her Selt thro Expectation. 


SOCRATES. 


You apprehend the matter rightly. Now the con- 
ſideration of tfeſe Feelings of Pain and Pleaſure, 
which immediately affect the Soul her Self, (and ſeem 
to be produced in her, Each of them, unmixed and 
genuine *,) will, as I imagine, clear up that Doubt 
concerning -Pleaſure, — whether the whole Kind be 
eligible, —or whether a particular Species of it be the 
proper Object of our Choice. And in the latter caſe, 
Pleaſure and Pain, (in general,) like Heat and Cold, 


23! That is,. —Pleaſure without Pain, and Pain without Pleaſure, 
32 Meaning That Pleaſure which is pure and unmixed with 


Pain, 


and 
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and all other things of this Sort, will deſerve 
ſometimes to be embraced, and at other times to be 
rejected; as not being good in themſelves, but admit- 
ting the nature of Good *** to be ſuper- added to them 
only at ſome times , and Some of them only **, 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 
You are perfectly in the right. It muſt be in ſome 
fuch way as This, that we ought to inveſtigate the 
Things we are in. purſuit of *. 


SOCRATES. 


If then what we agreed in be true,—that Animal- 
Bodys feel Pain, when any thing befalls them tend- 


233 That is — ſuch Qualitys and Powers of things corporeal, 
as, when theſe things are applied to Senſitive Beings, raiſe in 
them Senſations, different and even contrary in Kind. 

3+ In What the nature of Good conſiſts, and What are its 
proper and conſtant Attributes, we learn from the latter Part 
of this Dialogue. 

*35 That is,—on certain occaſions, when they tend to the 
produQtion, preſervation, or recovery of Life, Health, or Strength. 

What Sorts and Degrees of Pleaſure, ſtrictly and pro- 
perly ſo called, are at all times incompatible with the Enjoy- 
ment of true Good, tis the chief Object of this Second Part 
of the Dialogue, to ſhow. 

*37 dee before, in Page 391. 
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ing to their Deſtruction, — Pleaſure, when they are 
uſing the means of their Preſervation, — let us now 
conſider, what State or Condition every Animal is in, 
when it is neither ſuffering aught that tends to its 
Deſtruction, nor is engaged in any action, or in the 
midſt of any circumſtances, tending to its Preſervation, 
Give your earneſt attention to this Point; and fay, 
whether it is intirely neceſſary, or not, that every 
Animal at that time ſhould feel neither Pain nor Plea- 
ſure, in any degree, great or ſmall, 


4.06 


PRO TARCHUS. 
It is quite neceſſary. 


SOCRATES, 


Beſides the Condition then of an Animal delighted, 
— and beſides the oppoſite Condition of it under 
Uneaſineſs,—is not This a different, a Third, State or 


| PROTARCHUS. 
Without diſpute. 


; SOCRATES, 


Be careful then to remember this Judgment of 
ours. For, on the remembring of it, or not, greatly 
will depend our Judgment, concerning the nature of 

Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure **, But, to go through with this Point, let 
us, if you pleaſe, add a ſhort Sentence more. 


ProTarcHUs. 
Say What. 


SOCRATES. 

You know, nothing hinders a Man, who prefers 
the Life of Wiſdom, from living all his Life in that 
State“. Fi > 

_ PRoOTARCHUS. 

In the State, do you mean of neither Pleaſure nor 

Uneaſineſs ? 
SOCRATES, 

I do: for, when we compared together the dif- 
ferent Lives, it was ſuppoſed, that whoever ſhould 
chooſe the Life of Mind and Wiſdom, was not to 
have Pleaſure either in a great or in a ſmall de- 
gree . n ng | 


*33 Stephens, in the Marginal Notes to his fine Edition, too 
raſhly rejects the Prepoſition epi in this Sentence; not conſi- 
dering that it governs the Participles Jagyepoperwy and d- 
cg, tho it be placed after them: it ſhould therefore be 
accented thus, ig, —as it is in the Aldine and Baſil Editions: 
a Comma ſhould alſo be ſubjoined to it, in the Pointing. 


*39 See again the Paſſage, referred to in Note 237. 


% For he is free from the Senſations both of Pain and Pleaſure ; 
Either of which, during the continuance. of it, is a Hindrance 
to the Energys of the Mind, the Mind's only Enjoyments. 
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| ProTARCHUS, 
That was the Suppoſition. 


SOCRATES. 
He muſt live therefore ſuch a Life. And per- 
haps it is by no means abſurd, to deem That Life 
to be of all Lives the moſt Godlike. 
APY > 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
It is not indeed probable, that the Gods feel either 
the pleaſurable Senſation, or its Oppoſite. 


SOCRATES. 
Highly indeed is it improbable. For neither of 
them is conſiſtent with the Divine Nature. But 
we ſhall conſider farther of this Point afterwards, 
if it ſhould appear to be of any ſervice to Our Argu- 


242 See before, in Page 210. In the Greek, the firſt 
Words of this Sentence of Secrates,, and the firſt Word alſo 
of the next Sentence, ſpoken by Protarchys, ought for the 
future to be printed thus, —"Ovuxey. — and not Ovuxgy. — The 
wrong Accentuation of theſe Paſſages, in all the Editions, 
ſeems owing to the error of Ficinus, who miſtook Both the 
Sentences for Interrogations: and the Miſtakes are continued 


by Grynæus. Serranuss Tranſlation is guilty of the ſame Miſ- 


takes: but in thoſe of eu, Bembo, and Grou, they are 
corrected. 


ment; 
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ment; and ſhall apply it to the Purpoſe of winning 
the Second Prize for Mind, though we ſhould not be 
able to make uſe of it ſo as to win for her the Firſt *. 


PRO TARcHus. 
Very juſtly ſaid. 
SOCRATES. 
Now That Species, of Pleaſure, which we ſaid is 


proper to the Soul her Self, is all produced in her 
by means of Memory. 


 PRoTARCHUS, 
How ſo ? | 
SOCRATES, | 

But, before we conſider of this Point, I think we 
ſhould premiſe ſome account. of Memory, What it is : 
and ftill prior to an account of Memory, ſome men- 
tion too, methinks, ought to be made of Senſe; if 
we are to have this Subje& appear tolerably plain to 
us 3, 

PRO TARCHus. 
Explain your Meaning. 


2 In the eſtimaging of Human Goods. 


The Greek of this Paſſage, it is profiimed, ought to be 
read thus, —e7eg KANG Tau 2 *. T. A. 


F ff2 ; | SOCRATES. 
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Socrates. 


of thoſe things, which are ade to our * Bod ys. 
in every Part, coming from all Quarters around us, 
and affecting us in various ways, — Some ſpend all 
their Force upon the Body, without penetrating to 
the Soul, leaving This intirely untouched and free *; 
Others extend their Power thro the Soul, as well as 
thro. the Body; and Some of this latter Sort excite 
a vehement Agitation in them Both, jointly and ſe- 
verally. Do you admit This? 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Be it admitted. 
| | Schilf. 
If we ſhould ſay of thoſe Things, the Power of 
which is confined to the Body, and reaches not the 


244 Such as, for inſtance, a Temperate Air immediately ſur- 
rounding us, inhaled in every Breath, and entering at every 
Pore, without our feeling it,—if our Bodys happen to be in 
the ſame 7. emperament, that is, in a Medium between Hot and 
Cold. Such alſo is the Nutrimental Part of our Food, when, 
after it has beep converted into Chy/e, and mixed with the 
Blood, it is aftually employed in nouriſhinggevery Part of our 
Bodys, in augmenting and ſtrengthening. the Young, in. main- 
taining the Bulk and Vigour of the Mature, and. in rendering 
the Decays of old Age flow and imperceptibie. 

| | Soul, 
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A 


Soul, that the Soul is deprived of knowing them“; 
but of other things which befall us, and have a Power 
to pervade both the Body and the Soul, that of Theſe 
the Soul hath the Knowlege ; ; ſhould we not thus ſay 


what is moſt true ? 


2 PRO TARCRHusS. 
Without diſpute. 
f 3 Ak 1 

| SOCRATES. 
But when 1 ſay, that the Soul is deprived of know- 
ing the former Sort, do not ſuppoſe my Meaning to 


245 In the Greek—rTyy uu MaySavay—that the Soul bath not the 
Knowlege (or Perception) of them. In what follows, the Noun 
2:121. Oblivion is ſuppoſed to have been derived from AeAnva, 
the Preterit Tenſe of the Verb Na dee, (or rather of the 
obſolete Verb e). To preſerve the Aluſon, taken from 
this ſuppoſed Etymology, we bave been obliged to vary a little 
from the ſimple and- juſt Tranſlation above given. — But we 
can imagine no reaſon, why Socrates here makes ſuch an 
Alluſion, (fince it is of no ſervice to his preſent Argumenta- 
tion,) unleſs he meant by it to remind his Diſciples, wha 
were a Part of his Audience at this time, of the Doctrine 
which he had taught them, — ** that all our true and certain 
Knowlege, That which enters not into the Soul thro the out- 
ward Senſes, but ig purely Mental and Ideal, is Reminiſcence, a. 
Recovery of ſome . which the Mind loſt in Oblivion, 
2 ſhe became Particular, ot her as united. to. a Human. 

ody.“ 
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be, that Oblivion happens to her in this caſe, For 
Oblivion is the Departure of Memory. But of the 
Accidents, now ſpoken of, the Soul never had a Me- 
mory. And of That, which neither is, nor ever was, 
it is abſurd to ſay, that any Loſs can happen to us, 


Is it not? 
PRO TAR CHs. 


Undoubtedly. 
| SOCRATES. 1 
Only then alter the Terms. 


PRO TARcHus. 
In what manner ? 


SOCRATES. 

Inſtead of ſaying, that the Soul is deprived of 
knowing what the Body ſuffers, when ſhe is not 
affected by any Motions produced in the Body, by 
thoſe ordinary Occurrences, — what we termed a 


Privation of Knowlege, let us now term Inſenſibi- 


ws 


PROTARCHUS. 
I apprehend your Meaning. 


— 


SOCRATES. 5 


But when the Soul and the Body are affected, Both 


of them in common, by any of thoſe Occurrences, and 
| in 


AE B U s. ar 


in common alſo are moved or agitated **, — in giving 
to this Motion the name of Senfation, you would 
not ſpeak improperly. 


| PrRoTARCHUS. | 
Very true. | 
| SOCRATES: 
Now then do we not apprehend, What it is, which 
is commoſaly called Senſe or Senſation ? 


PROTARCHUS. 


What ſhould hinder us ? 


1 


And of Memory, if one ſhould _ that twas the 
Retaining of Senſations, it would not be ill defined, 


in my opinion. 


8 
I think fo too. 


45 In the Greek of this Paſſage, Inſtead of vH, the 
Participle Singular, agreeing with owna, we ought to read 
y1910 ere, the Plural, agreeing with the Two preceding Sub- 
ſtantives, xi. and c, coupled together ; ; according to a Rule, 
the ſame in the Grammars of the Greek and Latin Languages. 
For the Words of- this Sentence, placed in the Order of their 
Grammatical Conftruction, are theſe, d Xa x, Thy xi. 
K To COPE, * v ,, T, el re Se. raνν n TY ,” 
*. 1. A.—If Stephens had perceived This, he would not have 
adopted Cornarius s Alteration of the Text. 
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SOCRATES, 


Do we not hold, that Memory Aiffers from Re- 


membrance? 
PROTARCHUS. 
Perhaps it does. | 


SOCRATES, 


Do thiy not differ in This reſpe&? 


PrRoTARCHUS. 


In What reſpe&? 
SOCRAT E 8. 


When the Soul alone, unaided by he Body , 
recovers and reſumes within her Self, as much 
as poſſible, the State which | heretofore ſhe was in, 
when ſhe was affected jointly with the Body 
we ſay, that the Soul then remembers **, Do we 


not ? . 
PRO TARCHñs. 


247 That is, —by the Corporal Organs of Senſation. 

243 That is, — when, by means of thoſe Corporeal Organs 
of Senſation, ſhe actually felt and perceived any external Ob- 
jects at the time of their being preſented to her. 


% Mr. Locke juſtly ſays of Remembrance, that tis a Secondary 
Perception. For the Notice which the Soul takes, and the 
clear Diſcernment which ſhe has, of any Senfible Object, when 
the Image of it firſt enters the Senſorium Commune, (the Com- 
mon Seat of all the Senſes,) may very properly be ſtiled, 3s 


3 it 
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PRoTARCHUS. 
Certainly we do. 


SOCRATES. 


So we do alſo, when the Soul, after having loſt 
the Memory of ſomething which ſhe had ſenſibly 
perceived, or of ſomething which ſhe had learnt , 


| recath 

# 
it is by Mr. Locke, a Perception — to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe 
meer Senſations, which indeed ſenſibly ac on or affect the Cor- 
poreal Organs, but which the Soul. is attentive to, and takes 
little Notice of ;—or which are confuſed or indiſtindt, when cauſed 
by Objects too remote, or when the Medium or Paſſage 
is obſtructed or obſcured. The Images of thoſe Sen- 
ſible Objects, which the Soul has once perceived clearly, 
are retained within her by a certain Power, termed the Me- 
mory,-Now of theſe Images, Such, as the Soul /requently re- 
views, ſhe hath the Power of calling into her Preſence, as 
often as ſhe pleaſes; and Such, as have lain by, within her, 
for a long time neglected and forgotten, ſhe hath the Power 
of recalling to her Remembrance: and this latter Power: ſhe ex- 
erts, when of her Self ſhe ſearches after and traces them out, 
thro Images familiar to her, and connected with thoſe ſhe ſeeks ; 
—or when ſhe is reminded of them by other Perſons in Con- 
verſation, or by new Senſible Objects, ſuch as reſemble! the for- 
gotten Images, or ſuch as, being directly oppeite to them, re- 
mind her of them, as Contraſts. 


We may obſerve, that Objects of Science, as well as. Ob- | 
JeAs of Senſe, are included in this Sentence; as they are by 
G g g Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle alſo, in the Firſt Chapter of his Treatiſe on this 
very Subject, An Account of Memory, thus comprehen- 


| five, is agreeable to the uſual way of ſpeaking: for Both 


thoſe Sorts of Things, the Intelligible and the Senfible are, alike, 
commonly ſpoken of, as Objects of the Memory. It ſeems, 
however, on the one hand, very different from the Account 
of Memory, given in the preceding Note; and on the other 
hand, to contradict the Account of it, given by the Fytbago- 
reans, as cited in Note 5 .—unleſs we have Two different Sorts 
of Memory in our Souls, —One of them, a Repoſitory for the 
Images of Things Senfible, — the Other, for Intelhigible Truths, 
conceived by the Human Mind, in learning any Science. — For 
neither Ideas, nor conſequently Intelligible Truths, are Images of any 
Senſible or Corporeal Things: on the contrary, all Corporeal and 
external Things, whether Natural or Artificial, Themſelves and 


their Qualitys, Powers and Relations, are Images of Ideas ;—Na- 
tural Things being Images of Ideas in the Divine Mind; Arti- 


ficial Things, Images of Ideas in the Minds of Men.—But we are 
to conſider, that all Ideas in every Human Mind are chathed 
with Images of external and Senſible Things; and that all the 
Relations between thoſe Ideas, all the Truths, which we either 
conceive of our Selves or learn from Others, ariſe in our 
Minds either cloatbed with Words heard or written, (that is, 
with Sounds Articulate, or with Letters and Syllables,) or, if 
the Truths -are Mathematical, they ariſe cloathed with Mathema- 
tical Figures of Symbols of ſuch Figures, or with the Symbols 
of Numbers: now all theſe things, —Tmages and Figures, Sounds 


of any Kind Whatever, Letters, Syllables and Words, with all 


other Symbols, are Things external, and Objects of outward 
Senſe. As often therefore as we recolle# Truths of any 


Kind, heretofore conceived or taught us, they return to our 
Minds, 


I 


PHILEBUS ary 
Minds, claatbed with the Relicks of thoſe Veſiments, in which . 


they firſt appeared to us. Nay farther; it ſeems, as if 'twere b 
only by theſe decayed YVeſiments, that we are able to lay hold of I 
thoſe Truths again, or to recogniſe them as Some of our old 1 


Acquaintance. Indeed, when they are thus recogniſed, every 
Mind, well informed, can diſtinguiſh between her old Friends 
and their Apparel: for their Apparel the overlooks; tho it 
was the Medium, thro which ſhe recovered her Knowlege of 
them. Their flimſy Dreſs they keep, however, always on 
them; nor ever appear they to any Human Mind, unattired 
and naked, It concerns us therefore much, if we ſet a juſt 
Value on imple Truth, not to confound theſe Mental Objects, 
which are eternally the Same, tho clad in a variety of Corporeal 
Veſtments, with thoſe Images of Senfible Objects, which have no- 
thing intelllgible, nothing invariable, within them : (all their Sub- 
fiance being meer Matter :) leaſt we ſhould fancy, (as Some 
fanciful Philoſophers have heretofore, and Some again in mo- 
dern times,) that the Intellefive and Rational Powers of the 
Soul, are not to be diſtinguiſhed from the Senfitrve and Ima- 
ginative; — that the Underſtanding is but a finer Senſe, and a 
more inlarged Imagination ;—that Science is nothing more than 
the Reſult of Senſe; and. that Mind aroſe always out of Boay. 
—— Now if, on the contrary, Mind and Body are Beings eſſen- 
tially diſtinf# ; — if Intelle and Reaſon are different from Senſe 
and Imagination; — if the only Objefts of Intelles} and Reaſon 
are thoſe Intelligible Beings, Ideal Forms and the Truths of Mind 
and Science; and if the only Objefts of Senſe and Imagination are < 
thoſe Senfible Forms, Corporeal Subſtances, together with their 
Attributes, the Senſible Qualitys of Body ;—it ſeems to follow, 
that the Memory of Mental or Intelligible Objects hath the fame 
relation to thoſe Objects, as hath the Memory of Corporeal or 
Senfible Objects to Theſe the Objects of it. And if this 
Analogy be juſt, it certainly follows, by the Rules of Alternate 
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and of Inverſe Relations, that the Memory of Senſibli Objects 
hath the ſame relation to the Memory of Intelligible Objects, as 


the Objects themſelves of the former Sort have to the Ohbjea; 


of the latter Sort. But the Analogy is not exactly juſt: for the 
Relations (the Terms of it) are not in all reſpects Analogous,— 
The Memory indeed of Senfible Objects is a Retaining of their 

Images, or other Impreſſions made by them, in the Soul: and 


That which is called Memory of Intelligible Objects is a Retaining 


of Theſe alſo in the Sou/. But the Places in the Soul, where theſe 
very different Sorts of Objects are ſeparately retained, very widely 
differ, —as widely as their reſpective Oęjecte.— The Places or Recep- 
tacles of thoſe Images, and of all other Impreſſions made in the Soul 
by her Senfation of external things, are the Common Senſory 
and the Paſive Imagination ; of which Places the latter is alſo 
made their Store- Room by the Memory. Now Memory and 
Paſſive Imagination are temporary and tranfient Powers of the 
Soul, granted to many Brute Animals, as well as to, Man; 
and conſequently they are Powers, with which meer Body is 
capable of being endued ; (if the Souls of Brute Animals are 
meerly Corporeal;) no leſs than it is capable of receiving the 
Power of Gravitation, common to all Bodys, or any other 
Paſſive Powers, internal and inviſible, given to Bodys of pecu- 
liar Kinds. — But the proper Place of Intelligible Objects is 
pure Mind, their native Seat, of the ſame nature with Them- 
ſelves, imcorporeal and eternal. Into this high and holy Place 
no Images can enter; nor even Ideas, unleſs they are diveſted 
of all Remains of Images, with which Human Ideas are wont 
to be apparelled.— Vet, as the Soul of Man partakes of Mind, 
his Sout hath alſo a Place within .her, a certain Ground, (as 
the Principles of Science may be fitly called,) the natural Soll, 
for Ideas and the Truths of Science to ariſe in. Here accord- 
ingly * do in fact ariſe and ſpring up; but impure, diſ- 
guiled, 
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guiſed, and covered over with Images from the neighbouring 
Soil of Imagination, which is over-run with theſe flowering: 
and light-flying Weeds. Every Soul, however, whoſe Diſpoſi- 
tion is truly philoſophic, is ſtudious to purify her Ideas, by 
ſtripping them of all Images; as ſhe longs to behold: the naked: 
Truth and Reality of Things; of which ſhe has, by her Origin, 
a native Pre- conception, almoſt as ſtrong, as if ſhe had them 
actually in View or in Remembrance.—From this cauſe probably 
it is, that a learning of the Axioms and fimpleſt Theorems of 
any Science, ſeems like a recollecting of them; and that all 
our Progreſs in Science is by Plato (metaphorically perhaps, ) 
termed Reminiſcence.— But, whatever be the Cauſe of that Fa- 
cility, Complacency, and: Delight, with which a truly philoſophic 
Genius acquires Science ;—and whether We have rightly con- 
jectured the Whole of Plato's Meaning in his Doctrine of the 
Soul's Reminiſcence; — or whether he meant to intimate far- 
ther, that every Human Mind had, before its deſcent into a 
Human Body, an [deal Efjence in the Divine Mind, —as an 
Intelligible Idea, with reſpect to Him who contains all Ideas 
within him, —but at the ſame time, in its Self, a pure Intelli- 
gence, an Idea intelligent, more general than any general Idas 
which are unintelligent and only intelligible ; comprehenſive there- 
fore of Theſe, tho in a manner infinitely ſhort of the Di- 
vine All-Intelligence ;—or whether Plato thought fit to favour 
the Notion of the Pre-exiftence of every Human Soul in 
ſome other Body, either celeſtial and @theria/, or pneumatic and 
aerial; — without entering into an examination of | theſe Doc- 


trines, probably fabulous and allegorical, as being of Eaſtern 


Extraction, —This we may be certain of from Reaſon, —“ that to 
Mixp wniverſal and eternal, all Things in their Eſſences are 
always really pręſent; and therefore we muſt conclude, that 
neither Memory nor Reminiſcence can be. attributed to the Divine 


Being <. 
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Being: for Memory is only of things paſt, things abſent in 
reality, and preſent only by their Repreſentatives, their Images; 
and Reminiſcence is only of things, the Memory of which the 
Mind had %, and hath again recovered. —— As to Memory, 
the Souls of many Brute Animals have, as we before obſerved, 
this Power of retaining in their Imagination, the Images and 
Impreſſions of Things External. And we find from experience, 
that they often retain them for a longer Time, and with 
leſs Impair, than ordinarily doth the Soul of Man. — But a 
to Reminiſcence, or Re- collection, no Irrational Soul | hath this 
Power: it can belong, as Ariftotle has juſtly obſerved of it, 
to no Animal we. are acquainted with, except Man; if it be, 
what the ſame great Philoſopher ſays, avaniyioues , a Sort 
of Syllogiſing.—And indeed 'tis a Collecting of Some things from 
Other things, thro an accidental Connection between them — a 
Connection, which ariſes either from the Sameneſs of the 
Times when, or of the Places where, they made their firſt 
Impreſſions on the Soul, — or from other Proximitys or Agree- 
ments meerly external, and ſtill ſubſiſting between them, tho 
latent, in the Memory ;—juſt as Syllogiſtical Reaſoning is a Col- 
lecting of Some Truths from Other Truths, thro the neceſſary 
Connection between them, as being, all of them, Parts of Truth 
Univerſal, the Inte/ligible World. We re- collect, re-call, or raiſe 
up again to our Remembrance, Segſible things paſt, by inveſti- 
gating them thro the Remains of their connected Images, — or 
by following, in a Series of Steps, the Tracks of their 
Impreſſions: — and in the ſame manner, Inteliigible thmys, 
(ſeemingly) forgotten, we recollect — not, thro that natural 
Connection between all Truths, by which we firſt acquired the 
Knowlege of them, (for This would be like a learning of 
them- anew,) — but thro the artificial Combination of Words, 
(Articulate Sounds,) formerly heard, or of Charatters, . 

ſilent 
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flent Symbols of thoſe Sounds,) formerly ſeen; (eſpecially if 
the Combination” be Metrical;) where One Word remembered 
Jraws after it Another, meerly by the Concatenation of thoſe 
Senſible Impreſſions, which the Memory retains in the Imagination. 
— Here however, an intelligent Mind, being within every 
Human Soul, perceives and takes notice of them; and, by the 
Medium of thoſe remaining Sen/ible Images or Impreſſions, regains. 
that Knowlege, which ſhe had formerly acquired by the Me- 
dium of Sounds or Character, the Objects of Hearing or of 
Sight. — Ariſtotle accordingly, in his ſhort Treatiſe concerning 
Memory and Reminiſcence, having firſt ſaid of Memory, that 'tis- 
QzyT40pctos, ws elxovos & Parracpe, ttis, the poſſeſſing (or re- 
taining) of ſome Phantaſm, as an Image of that Thing, of which. 
it is the Phantaſm, — afterwards ſays of Reminiſcence, that tis 
7itvos & Taro Parrdoparl, a Searching for what we have loſt 
the Memory of, thro (or by means of) fuch a Phantaſin.— 
Having alſo obſerv'd, dri rodv 8x tow ave parrzopars, that we. 
cannot perceive or apprehend any thing in our Minds, (not any 
Intelligible Truth, nor any Idea,) without a Phantaſm, (that is, 
unleſs it be clothed with the Image or Impreſſion of ſome Sen- 
Able Obje#,)—farther on he ſays, that the Memory of Intelligible 
Things is not without a Phantaſm (or Image).—H wumiupn 1 Tov. 
ven 8% ave Q4arrzoperss ty. —— Now, if the Common 
Senſory, and the Paſſive Imagination, are the Places of all thoſe 
Phantaſms, internal Images and Impreſſions, which are true, 
(that is, which are true Repreſentatives of external Things 
affecting our Senſes,) as well as they are the Places of a 
much greater Multitude which are falſe, (that is, which re- 
preſent external and ſenſible Things untruly,) whether. the 
Phantaſms of Either Sort are freſh arrived, or whether they. 


have refided there a long time, and are either ready at hand, or 
hidden : 
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Bidden in ſome deep Hole or remote Corner,—if alſo Intelligent 
Mind, or the Intellectual Power of the Soul, is the only , 
Place of Intelhigible Forms. — a Doctrine, in which Ariſtotle and 
Plato Both agree, (as appears in Ariſtotle's Treatiſe on the Soul), 
L. 3, C. 5, together with the Commentary of Philoponus there. 
on,) we ſay, if the Powers or Facultys of the Human Soul, 
regarding her difterent Objects, are rightly thus diſtinguiſhed, 
the following Conſequences alſo are rightly drawn; — viz, 
that the immediate Ozjeds of all Memory, and of all Remi- 
niſcence, whether it be That of Things Sen/ible, or That of 
Things Intelligible, are only Images or Phantaſms, the true as 
well as the fa//e: — that what we call a Memory of Ideas, or 
of the Truths of Science, is the Mind's continuing in poſſeſſion 
of them al! along, from the time when they firſt arge in her, 
excited (as it were) by the Images of things Senſible: — and 
that what is termed a Reminiſcence, a Remembrance, or Recolleclun 
of them, is in truth a Resſurrection or Re-ju Heitation of them 
in the Mind, by (or thro) the ſame Images, again making 
their appearance in the Imagination, - and again there beheld by 
the Mind's intellective and comprehenſive Eye,——From theſe 
Concluſions it appears, that the Terms Memory and Remen- 
brance, — Terms; which are uſed, not only in ſpeaking of 
external and ſenſible things, as the Objects of thoſe Facultys 
of our Souls, but alſo in ſpeaking of things mental and only 
intelligible, on theſe Subjects, eſſentially ſo different, are uſed 
homonymouſly ;—with ſtrict propriety, in ſpeaking of the former 
Sort of Things; but figuratively, in ſpeaking of the /atter.— 
— For we find, on the one hand, that Memory, or Mindfulneſs 
of External Objects, is the Holding faſt of their volatile Images 
in the Imagination ; and that a Remembrance, or Reminiſcence of 


the ſame Ovpedts, is a Recovery or Re-inſtating of their Images in the 
" ſame 
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fame Place, from whence they had diſappeared, and were 
ſuppoſed to have flipt away: fince it is known from experi- 
ence, that the Imagination, a Power of the meer Animal-Soul, 
gradually decays, and loſes by little and little its retentive 
Strength; and that, even while it remains in full Force, it 
confines None of the Images, arrived there thro the Senſes, 
nor any Others, created by the Active Imagination of Man 
out of thoſe prior Images, except Such as have made a deep 
Impreſſion there, and Such alſo as the Percipient Power of 
the Soul frequently reviſits —On the other hand we find, that 
the Objects of Intellect, and Thoſe of Reaſon, being ſeated, all 
of them, wwithin the Mind,—a Seat, for ever permanent and un- 
decaying, — (to which nothing ever comes from without, — 
from which nothing ever departs, to return again, — and no- 
thing is for ever loſt,) abide there eternally: tho Human 
Minds are not able actually to behold more than One of them 
at a time; and tho the Minds of None but Men of Science 
look at all at Any of them ever in their Lives. Thus it 
appears, that neither Memory nor Remembrance, to ſpeak pro- 
perly and ſtrictly, belongs to the Rational Soul, or to any of 
her Powers or Facultys. So that, when the Term Memory is 
applied to the Mind's reviewing of Intelligible Objects, it ſhould 
be conſidered as a Metaphor, taken from that Power of the 
Animal-Soul, which retains the Images of Senſible Objects in the 
Imagination. In like manner, when the Terms Remembrance 
and Reminiſcence are applied to the like Intellectual or Rational 
Review, they are to. be conſidered as Metaphors, taken from 
that Active Power, which is only in the Soul of Man — That 
of regaining Images loft, by tracing them out thro their Con- 
nections. —— But the great difference between Mind and Me- 
nor), or between underſtanding, (which is always of Things 
frejent to the Mind,) — and the imagining of Things paſt, (tho 
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formerly preſent to the outward Senſes,) will beſt appear from, 
the very different Nature and Origin of their reſpective Objects. 
—— Images and Phantaſms are referable only to Things. external + 
and to Theſe do they ſo much owe their Origin, as that 
without them they never could have had any Being at all... 
But farther; the Things, from which all Images and Phan. 
taſms within us take their Riſe, muſt not only be external ; 
they muſt alſo be corporeal. For with. reſpe& to our Selves, 
the Minds of Others are external: and of Minds there are no. 
Images, nor Phantaſms : the ſole foundation of Theſe is Boch 
and of all Body the ſole Sub/iratum, or. Subſtance, is the Cam- 
mon Matter. — Nor leſs neceſſary to the production of Images: 
and Phantaſms in our Souls are the Organs. of Senſation, which, 
are in our own Bodys. For only thro theſe Organs are the 
Images of external Things Zranſmitted to their proper Place 
within us.—And. farther; when our Imagination is furniſhed. 
with a multitude of Images, ſo tranſmitted ; if afterwards we 
meet with Relations of foreign Countrys,, or with. Memorials. 
and Records of paſt Ages, they pour into that vaſt Receptacle- 
of Images a. much greater Multitude, — Images of Things. 
exiſting in thoſe Countrys, or of Things formerly. in Being, 
but now extinct ;,— ſuch Things being always repreſented, as 
ſimilar. or analogous to ſome prion Images, with. which our: 
Imagination is pre-poſſeſſed. — To theſe Things, all. of which 
are Objects of the Outward Senſes, and thence come to be- 
Objects of Imagination, of Memory and Remembrance; — the Sub- 
jets alſo of all Deſcription, whether in Painting or in Sculp-- 
ture, in Hiſtory or ih Poetry ;—to theſe Things quite contrary,, 
in their Nature, are the Objects of Mind or Intelledtion,.. the 
Subjects of Science and found Philoſophy. — This will appear 
highly probable, if we conſider, that. all Human Beings from. 


their Birth, for a long time after, converſe wholly with 
3 external 
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external and Sen/ible Objefts, and the Offspring of theſe, their Images 
and Phantaſms:—that the Few Perſons, who attempt afterwards to 
travel in the only Road to real Science, That along General 
Ideas, are obliged to ſet out from Things particular and en- 
fible that preſently they perceive all ſuch Ideas inveloped with 
the Images of thoſe /en/ible Things, from which they had de- 
parted :—that if the Traveller's Genius be phileſophic, he will 
find theſe Images to retard his Progreſs; like violent Winds 
full againſt him, as if they ſtrove to blow him back again to 
the Objects he left behind ;—that, on the other hand, if his 
Diſpoſition be unfavourable to the Journey undertaken, his 
Genius will prove like a reſtive Horſe, or like a Jade mind- 
ful only of her accuſtomed Manger, reſiſting his continuance 
in the road onward, and pulling backward to the Stable and 
the Straw.—Beſide theſe Remoras and Impediments, which a 
Man brings along with him, or carrys about him, in travelling to- 
ward Truth and real Science, he is encountered ever and anon 
by new Senſible Objects unthought of; and Theſe, if they 
do not altogether block up his way, never fail of mterrupiig 
his Progreſs for a while.——Seeing then, that all this Oppgf- 
tion to the Science of Mind, and of Things zelligible, comes 
from Body, from Things corporeal, and their Images, — we infer 
a natural Oppoſition between Body and Mind. —a natural Repug- 
nance of the Animal-Soul to the Rational,—a natural Inconſiſlency 
of all vehement Senſation, and of all ſtrong Phantaſy, with any 
preſent Intellection, or any Exerciſe of the Reaſoning Faculty, 
—and a natural Contrariety between the Objects of Senſe and 
the Objects of Reaſon and Intellect.— Theſe wideſt of all poſſi- 
ble Diverſitys, between Things of different Kinds, are owing 
to the very different Origin of the Human Mind from That of 
the Human Body, and That of the Animal- Soul. — The paſſive 
and maternal Parent of all Body is meer Matter - and Boadys, or 

Hhh2 Things 
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Things corporeal, (Portions of Matter formed,) and the Images 
of theſe Things, are not only the Ozjefs, but. alſo the im- 
mediate Agent-Cauſes, of all Senſation, of all Imaginatiom, and 
and of all Memory: and the organical Parts of organiſed Bogys, 
endued with Animal-Souls, are the inftrumental Means, by which 
thoſe Cauſes act. — On the other hand, every Particular Mind, 
or Rational Soul, is derived, not from Senfation, Imagination, 
or Memory, — but immediately from the Great univerſal Mind 
alone, its ſole Parent: being by Him infuſed into a Body ca- 
pable of receiving it, and united with a Son capable of 
being governed by it. Into Such a Boch, animated by Such 
a Soul, are infuſed, together with Mind, the Principles of Science; 
the ſame being the Principles of Mind, and to all Mind gſen- 
tial: and theſe Principles are the ative Light, by which every 
Mind is enabled to perceive One and Many at the ſame time 
(Sameneſs and Difference together) in All things. — Thus are 
theſe Principles the Seeds of Scrence; opening by degrees into 
all Ideas, General and Special, as widely as a Mind, pent 
up in a groſs and periſhable Body, can ſhoot forth and extend 
itſelf. For in the Principles of Mind latent, or virtually included, 
are all ſuch Ideas; like Buds and Flowers within the Seed of 
ſome Plant.—— Now, as every Particular Mind is an Offspring, 
and as it were an [mage in Miniature, (how imperfe&t a one 
ſoever it happens to be,) of the Divine Mind,—in like man- 
ner, thoſe Ideas, the Objects of a Particular Mind, are Deſcendants, 
and as it were Copys or Tranſcripts (how diminutive and faint 
ſoever they may prove) of the Divine Ideas: from Theſe are 
They derived: to Theſe only are They to be referred: and 
only in and thro Theſe have They an eternal Being; immor- 
taliſing the Soul in which they dwell; when all the fading Images 
of temporary Things, all Memory and Remembrance of Senſible 
Objects in the lower World of Senſe, are vaniſhed away. 


"IS 
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recalls and recollects the Memory of it again, her Self 
within her Self: and all This we term Remembrance, 
and a Recovery of things ſlipt out of our Memory *. 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 
Very true. | 
SOCRATES. 


Now the End, for the fake of which we have been 
conſidering theſe Facultys of the Soul, is This. 


23! In the printed Greek we here read, —dyapmoes xa} Au., 
—So that Memory and Remembrance are now confounded toge- 
ther; and the difference, but juſt before made between them, 
is annulled. — It is therefore apprehended, that we ought to 
read e xai umnpuy eraxrions—Probably the Tranſcriber 
of ſome ancient Manuſcript omitted the laſt word, if read to 
him by another Perſon, (as uſual,) on account of the fimili- 
tude of its Sound with That of the word avzuricas; — or on 
account of the fimilitude between the Letters of thoſe two 
words, if he read with his own Eyes ;—or becauſe he ſuppoſed 
it to be a corrupt Reading, inſtead of areprices, and to have 
been inſerted, into the Manuſcript which he was copying, 
from the Margin of ſome M.S, ſtill more ancient. In Varinus, 
M % is defined to be—pmun, 5 YyEYOue vns, avHARTNOS, 
the regaining of a departed Memory (that is, of a Notion or a 
Phantaſm, departed out of the Memory).—Cicero tranſlates avapmos 
into Latin by the word Reminiſcentia. But to the Engliſh word 
Reminiſcence we have preferred the word Remembrance, (a word, 
more in Common ie,) after the example of Mr. Locke, by 
whom it is rightly uſed, to expreſs a Revival of ra He 


calls) an Idea in the Memory. 
PrROTARCHUS. 
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PRO TARCHuusS. 
For the ſake of What? 


SOCRATES. 


That we may apprehend **, as well and as clearly as 
we are able, What is Pleaſure of the Soul abſtracted 
from the Body, and at the ſame time, may ap- 
prehend alſo, What is Defire. For the nature of Both 
theſe things ſeems to be diſcovered in ſome mea- 
ſure, by ſhowing the nature of Memory and of 
Remembrance, | 

PROTARCHUS. 

Let us, then, O Socrates! now explain, how ſuch 
a Diſcovery follows from, perceiving the nature of 
theſe Facultys of ours. 


SOCRATES. 
In treating of the Riſe of Pleaſure, and of the va- 
rious Forms which ſhe aſſumes, it will be neceſſary for 


252 All the Editions of Plato give us here to read, —lIya ur— 
g c. T. A. From this Sentence, thus abſurdly printed, 
Cornarius, in his marginal Lemmas, extracted the following 
curious Precept,—** Voluptas & cupiditas anime, abſque cor- 
pore, vitanda.” * Pleaſure and Defire in the Soul her Self, ab- 
Rratted from the Body, are Both to be avoided, — The French 
Tranſlator has judiciouſly rejected the Negative Particle in this 
Sentence. | 


253 That is,—Pleaſure, in which the Body has no Share, 
LO Us, 
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us, I believe, to conſider a great variety of things. 
But before we enter on ſo copious a Subject, we ſhould 
now, I think, in the firſt place, conſider the nature 
and origin of Deſire. 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 
Let us then: for we muſt. not loſe Any thing.. 


| SOCRATES. 
Nay, Protarchus | we ſhall. loſe One thing, when: 
we ſhall have found the Objects of our Inquiry; we. 
ſhall loſe our Uncertainty about them “. 


PROTARCHUS.. 


% This jocoſe Turn, which is intirely agreeable to the 
uſual Facetiouſneſs and eyrgpatexiz. of Socrates, (on whoſe Mind 
the graveſt Subjects of. Diſcourſe ſat eaſy, becauſe familiar to 
it,) is here thrown: in by Plato very. opportunely, juſt at the 
time of ſtarting freſh Matter. For we imagine it a Contri-- 
vance of his, purpoſely, to prevent the Patience of his Reader 
from being tired out by. a longer Delay of. the principal Pur- 
ſuit. Such a Purpoſe is anſwered. by an Intimation here 
given, that Protarchus. was right. in ſuppoſing this ſeemingly. 
new Subject to make a Part of the propoſed Inquiry, or: 
eſſentially. to belong to it; and that Socrates would put an 
End to all. Doubts, concerning the Pleaſures of the Animal-- 
Soul, by ſhowing to what Cauſe the Motions or Affections of: 
this Soul were to. be referred, and to what End they tended.. 
Some Hope alſo is perhaps here meant to be given us, that: 

the. 
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PRO TARCcH¹HUs. 
Vou are right in your Repartee. Proceed we then 


to what is next. | 
SOCRATES. © 


Was it not juſt now ſaid, that Hunger, and Thirſt, 
and many other things of like Kind, were certain 


Deſires *55 ? 
PRoOTARCHnvs, 


the Philoſopher will, in the Sequel make the greater Goods 
of Mind, of Wiſdom and of Science, to appear - manifeſt, by 
ſhowing, in like manner, the more internal Motions and Aﬀec- 
tions of a Rational Soul, the Tendency of theſe Motions, and the 
Objects of theſe Aﬀettions. 


255 This is evidently implied, tho not expreſſed, in what 
Socrates had ſaid before concerning Animals, - that Want of 
Food, to fill up a Vacuity or Breach, made in the Bodily 
Frame, by the paſſing away of many ſolid: Particles of it, is 
always attended with the Pain of Hunger.” — See page 402, 
For, as all Sentient Beings, whenever aught is wanting to the 
Soundneſs of their Frame, are made ſenſible of it, by feeling 
ſome Pain or Uneg/ineſs, — and as Nature has given them an 
Averſion to Pain, — and all Averſion is of neceſſity attended by 
a Defire of having the Object of it removed away,—the Pain of 
Hunger muſt infer a Defre of being freed froin it by Fo; 
an inſtinctive Appetite to which, on that occaſion, is given to 
every Animal by Nature. But beſide the Pains of Hunger 


and Thirſt, Sacrates had ſpoken of the Uneaſineſſes, ariſing in 
the Body from exceflive Heat and Cold; as Inſtances of the 
general Poſition, he was then eſtabliſhing, — This, * that all 

| things, 
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ProOTARCHUS. 

Without Doubt. ? 

SOCRATES. 

What is it then, which is the Same in all theſe 
things, —That, with reſpe& to which we give to All 
of them, notwithſtanding the great difference be- 
tween them, One and the Same Appellation“? 


PrROTARCHUS. 


By Jove, Socrates | it is perhaps not eaſy to ſay : 
it ought, however, to be declared, 


SOCRATES. 


Let us reſume the mention of That, with which 
we began the conſideration of this Subject *. 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
Of What in particular ? 


things, which have a Tendency to deſtroy the Animal- 
Oeconomy, or diſſolve the Corporeal Harmony, produce Pain: 
and ſuch things are here meant by the many other things 
of like Kind. For every Pain or Uneafineſs, in the ſame 
manner as Hunger and Thirſt, inferrs a Defire of having it re- 


moved. 


That of Dejre. 


Meaning — a Breach of the Harmony in the Conflitation 
of any Animal. See page 401. 


1171 SOCRATES, 
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Do we not often ſpeak of being thirſty ? 


PrROTARCHUS.. 
We do. 


DOCRATBES.. 
And do we not mean by it ſome Kind of Empti- 
neſs ? 


PROTARCHUS.. 
Certainly. 


SOCRATES. 


Is not Thirſt a Deſire? 


PrRoTARCHUSs. 
It is. 


SOCRATES. 
A Deſire of Drink is it? 


PROTARCHUS.. 
Of Drink. 


SOCRATES. 


Of being repleniſhed by Drink : is it not 3 


: ProTarcHUs.. 
I ſuppoſe it is. 


*33 A future Editor of Plato may conſider, in the Greek of 
this Sentence, whether die ſhould not be inſerted. before the: 
word TopaT05.. 


SOCRATES. 
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SO RATES. 
Whoever of us then is emptied, deſires, it ſeems, 
a Condition the Reverſe of what has befallen him. 
* whereas he 1s ; emptied, he longs to be filled 


again. : 
PROTARCHUS. 


Moſt evidently ſo. 


SOCRATES. 


Well now; is it poſſible, that a Man, who at the 
firſt *9 is empty, ſhould apprehend, either by Senſe or 
by Memory, what it is to be full, —a Condition, in 
which he neither is, at the time, nor ever was, here- 
tofore ? 


ProOTARCHUS, 
How can he? 


SOCRATES, 


We Me agreed, that che Man, who deſires, has a 
Deſire of Something. | 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Without Diſpute. 
SOCRATES, 
Now it is not the Condition in which he is, that 
he defires. For he ſuffers Thirſt,” that is, an Empti- 
neſs : but he deſires to be full. 


*59 That is, at the Beginning of his Senſitive Lite. 
; li i 2 PRO TARCHus. 
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— * 


PROTARCHUS, 
True. 
SOCRATES. 


Something therefore, belonging to the Mart who i is 


thirſty, muſt apprehend in ſome manner What it is 
to be full. 


PROTARCHUS.. 


It muſt, of neceſſity. 


SOCRATES: 
But 'tis impoſlible, that This ſhould be his Body: 
for his en is ſuppoſed to ſuffer i nap 


Ss 
Right. 
SOCRATES. 


It remains therefore, that his Soul. apprehends What: 
it is to be full, by means of her Memory. 


PROTARCHUS-. 
Plainly ſo. 8 


SOCRATES. 
For indeed by what other Means. could a! Soul: 
have ſuch an Apprehenſion ? 


. 


Hardly by any other. 


SacRArESs.. 
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SOCRATES. 


Perceive we now, what Conſequence follows from 
this Reaſoning of ours? 


PROTARCHUS.. 
What Conſequence ? 


| SOCRATES. | 
It proves,. that Defire doth not ariſe in the Body.. 


PrROTARCHUS, 
How ſo? 


SOCRATES. 


Becauſe it ſhows, that the Aim and Endeavour of 
every Animal, is to be in a Condition: oppoſite. to 
the Feelings, with which the Body is at that time 
affected. 

PROTARCRHUs. 25 a 

It certainly ſhows This. 


Soc RATES: 
And the Inclination, by which it moves toward 
this oppoſite Condition, ſhows the remembrance of 


a Condition. oppoſite to. thoſe. preſent. Feelings and. 
Affections. 


PROTARCHUS:.. 


Clearly. 
2 | SOCRATESs. 


F 


SOCRATES. 

Our Reaſoning then, in proving that Memory lead, 
us toward the Objects of our Deſire, ſhows at the 
ſame time, What is the general Inclination and Deſire 
of the Soul **; and What is the a Principle in 


every Animal. 
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PrROTARCHUS. 
Teen right. 
SOCRATES. 
Our Concluſion therefore will by no means admit of 
an Opinion, that the Body ſuffers Hunger, or Thirſt, 


or is affected with any other ſuch Defire. 


PrROTARCHUS. 

Moſt true. 

SOCRATES. 

Let us obſerve This alſo farther, regarding theſe 
very Subjects now under conſideration. Our Rea- 
ſoning ſeems to Me, as if it meant?“ to exhibit, in 
thoſe 1558 Things, a certain Kind of Life. 


PROTARCHUS. 


260 Namely, — to 3 the Wants of her Body n and 


her own Being perfected. For the moving Principle in every 
Animal is a Defre of that Good, which is agreeable to its Nature. 


26 That is, — Socrates, in explaining the Nature and the 
Cauſe of thoſe Deſires, incident to the Souls of Sentient Beings, 
meant it as introductory to a View of That Life, in which 


there is a Mixture of Pain and Pleaſure,.—— In the Greek of 
this 
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PRO TARAcHus. 
What Things do you mean? and what Kind of 
Life do you ſpeak of? 


| SOCRATES. | 

I mean the being filled and the being emptied, 
and all other Things tending either to the Preſerva- 
tion of Animal Life, or to the Deſtruction of it; and 
whatever Things ordinarily give Pain, — yet, coming 
in a Change from things Contrary, are ſometimes; 
grateful *.. | 

PROTARCHUS.. 
True. 
SOCRATES. | 

But what, when a Man is in the Midſt of theſe- 

Contrary Conditions, and is partaking of them Both? 


PrROTARCHUS, 


How do you mean in the Midſt ? 


this Sentence we here read feawveSFa:. But tis preſumed, that 
we ought to read g a Reading, which is confirmed by 
the Medicean and the Heſſenſtein Manuſcripts ; as appears in that. 
Ficinus and Cornarius render it into Latin by the word velle. 


16 Such, for inſtance, as a cold or a bot Air; Both of which 
are very diſagreeable to many Perſons; but they are quite 
otherwiſe, when Either of them ſucceeds to Air of a contrary: 
Quality in a high. Degree, —— In the. Greek of this Sentence, 
Tore ds (and not Tere Js) wage, is perhaps the right Read- 
ing. We may, however, read Tore J's vage, if we are per- 


mitted to change the word. iu, juſt before, into or uv. 
3 SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 

When he is afflicted with an anxious Senſe of his 
preſent bad Condition, but at the ſame time has a2 
Remembrance of paſt Delights; he may enjoy an 
Intermiſſion of his Pain, without having as yet the 
Cauſe of it removed; now do we affirm, or do 


we deny, that he is at that time in the Midſt of Two 
contrary Conditions? 


PRO TARCHUsS. 
It muſt be affirmed. 


SOCRATES. 


Is he afflicted or delighted wholly ? 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 


By Jove, he is in a manner afflicted doubly; in 
his Body, from his preſent Condition; in his Soul, 
from a tedious Expectation, longing for Relief. 


20 Thus have we rendered into Engliſh the Greek of this Sen- 
tence, as it is printed. But we are mucli inclined to adopt the 
Emenaation, xai tavetet pev, propoſed by Stephens in the Margin 
of his Edition : only changing + into 4. If our learned Readers 
are of the ſame Opinion; and think with Us, that Too different 
Caſes are here ſtated by Socrates; in Both of which there is a 
Mixture of Anxiety and Delight, but not a Mixture of the ſame 


Kind; then, inſtead of—he may enjoy, — the Tranſlation ſhould 
be or when he enjoys, &c. 


Soc RATES. 
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| SOCRATES, 
How is it, O Protarchus! that you fuppoſe his 
Affliction to be doubled? Is not a Man, whoſe 
Stomach is empty, ſometimes in a State of Hopeful- 


contrary, is he not, at other times, in a Condition 


quite hopeleſs ? 
| PrROTARCHUS. 
Certainly. | 
SOCRATES. 


Do you not think, that, when he is in Hopes of 
being filled, he is delighted with the remembrance 
of Fulneſs? and yet, that, being empty at the ſame 
time, he 1s in Pain? 


| PROTARCHuus. 
He muſt be ſo. 


ö Soc RATES. 
In ſuch a State therefore, Man and other Animals 
are at the ſame time afflicted and delighted. 


PROTARCHUS. - 
It ſeems ſo to be. 


SOCRATES. 
But What think you, when a Man is empty, and 
hopeleſs of obtaining Fulneſs ? muſt he not, in ſuch 
Kkk he „ on- 


neſs, with Aſſurance of having it filled? and on the 
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a Condition, ſuffer Double Pain P. with a view to, 
which particular Condition it was, that juſt now you: 
ſuppoſed the Memory of paſt CR, in All Caſes, to 


double the preſent Pain. 


PRO TARcHus. 
Moſt true, Socrates ! 


So RATES. | 
Now of this Inquiry into theſe Feelings of ours 
we ſhall make This Uſe. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


What Uſe ? 


SOCRATES. 
Shall we ſay, that all theſe Pains and Pleaſares are 
True? or that they are all Falſe? or that Some of 


them are True, and Others Falſe ? 


PrROTARCHUS, 


How ſhould Pleaſures or Pains, O Socrates! be Falſe? 


So RATES. 

How is it then, O Protarchus! that Fears may be 
either True or Falſe? that Expectations may be True, 
or not? Or of Opinions, how is it, that Some are 
True, and Others Falſe? | 


| PROTARCHUS, 
Opinions, I admit, may be of Either Kind: but 


I cannot grant you This of thoſe Other Feelings. 
SOCRATES. 
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SO ORA YES. 
How ſay you? We are in danger of ſtarting a 
Diſquiſition of no ſmall Importance. 
18 PROTARCHUS. 
That is True. 6 
SOCRATES. 


But whether it has any relation to the subjects 
which have preceded, This, O Son of an illuſtrious 


Father *] ought to be confidered. 
PROTARCHUS. 


2% We cannot conceive, to what Purpoſe this Compliment 
to Protarchus is here introduced, unleſs it be by way of a 
Simile; to repreſent the Dignity and Excellence of the Mat- 
ters before diſcuſſed; and, by reminding Protarchus of his 
illuſtrious Birth, to ſignify to -him,—that,, as He ought not to 
degenerate from his Anceſtors, ſo neither ought any New 
Matters to be brought upon the Carpet, if, in their Weight 
and Value, they fall ſhort of Thoſe. which have preceded. — 
Perhaps alſo an Intimation is thus given by Plato to his 
Readers, that one of the Subjects of Inquiry juſt now men- 
tioned by Socrates, — That concerning Opinions, — immediately 
related to that Other concerning Pleaſures, as to their Truth or 
Falſhood. —— In the Greek of this Paſſage, it is probable, 
that the printed Reading eve Tg a rd gs is erroneous; and 
that Plato wrote XAETE yd \pos 3 — but that, in after ages, a 
Reader of ſome Manuſcript Copy of this Dialogue, where, 
inſtead of xAera, was Written Ae, (and Heſychius interprets 


- by the more uſual Terms ffs, o reEỹ s,) on collating 
| Kkk2 it 
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PRO TARC Hus. 


Perhaps indeed it ought. 


SOCRATES. 


Tell me then: for, as to my ſelf, I am continu. 
ally in a ftate of Wonderment about theſe very Dif- 
ficultys, now propoſed. 


PROTARCHU $;. 
What Difficultys do you mean ? 


SOCRATES, 


Falſe Pleaſures are not True; nor True Pleaſures. 
Falſe s. | 


PROTARCHUs. 


it with another M.S. Copy, where he found xA«rs written, 
wrote 78 in the Margin of the former Copy, oppoſite to the 
Syllable „s with which perhaps a new Line began; that af- 
terwards a Tranſcriber of this Copy received 78 into the Text 
of his own Tranſcript, juſt before ads, ſuppoſing it to be a 
word caſually omitted in the former Copy; — and that, laſt 
of all, when xaavs % arips was diſcovered to be a Soleciſm 
in the Greek Syntaxis, «„As, a word very uncommon, was 
eaſily changed into x, and the Conſtruction was thus pu- 

rified. a | 
265 In the Greek we read only, — Jeufes, ai d d us 
«0 1Jovrai—All the Tranſlators of Plato into other Languages 
juſtly ſuppoſe this Sentence to be imperfe&t in the Begin- 
ning of it: but in Their way of ſupplying the Words 
omitted, 


EU 443 


PRO TARCHuus. 
How is it poſſible, they ſhould ? 
SockArzs. 
Neither in a Dream then, nor Awake, is it poſ- 
ible, as You hold, not even if a Man is out of his 


Senſes thro Madneſs, or has loſt the Soundneſs of his 
Judgment any other way, is it poſſible for him ever 
to imagine that he feels Delight, when he is by no 
means ſenſibly delighted; or to imagine that he feels 
Pain, when actually the Man feels none *©. 


PROTARCHUS. 


omitted, 'tis nothing more than a Repetition of the Queſtion pro- 
poſed before, without any new additional Matter, (See in Page 
440.) — Socrates in fact is now entering on a Proof of the 
Diſtinction between the True Pleaſures and the Falſe: and we 
preſume, that he here guild his Proof on That prime Axiom, 
on which is founded all Demonſtration, — viz. ** Things can- 
not be what they. are, and yet different from what they are, at 
the ſame time. — In the Paſſage therefore, now before us, it 
ſeems probable, that the Sentence, to be made agreeable to 
the Senſe of it, is to be compleated thus, — 'AAnSeis ai per 
Jeud ele, Jedes ai d & eis, dn wow i oαi The Error of omit- 
ting the firſt Words is eaſy to be accounted for. 

%% Thoſe Perſons,, who are evidently in a State of Inſanity 
of Mind, imagine many Things which have no Exiſtence, and 
entertain a firm Belief of their Reality. Some of theſe unreal 
Fancys, meerly the Objects of Imagination, affect ſuch Perſons 
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PROTARCHUS. 
All of us, O Socrates! conſtantly ſuppoſe theſe 
Facts to be, as You have now ſtated them, 


SOCRATES. 
But is it a right Suppoſition? or ſhould we ex- 


amine, whether it is right or not? 


ProTARCHUS. 
We ought to examine it, I muſt own. 


SOCRATES. 
Let us then explain a little more clearly what 


was juſt now ſaid concerning Pleaſure and Opi- 


nion. Do we not hold the Reality of our Having 


an Opinion ? 


ProTaRCHUS. 
Certainly. 


with Joy or Grief, as ſtrongly, as if they were Objects of the 
Senſes, and did really produce in them pleaſurable or painful 
Senſations. — That this is often the Caſe of Dreams in Sheep, 
every one of us hath ample Experience. — And Philoſophers 
ſay, that Such, as are under the Power of Paſſion, and conſe- 
quently under "That of boundleſs Imagination, — nay, that All 
Perſons who think not juſtly, (that is, not agreeably to Na- 
ture and to Right Reaſon,) — dream waking; and are affected 
with Toys and Grzefs, which have no better a Foundation, than 
have the Fancys of Madmen, or the Dreams of Men aſleep. 


3 SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


And the Reality of our having Pleaſure ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 


To be ſure. 


SOCRATES. 


Farther; it is Something, That which is the Ob- 
ject of our Opinion, 


PROTARCHUS. 


Without doubt. 


SOCRATES. 


And Something alſo That is, with which Whatever 


feels a Pleaſure is delighted. 


PROTARCHUS. 
Moſt certainly. 


SOCRATES. 

In the Having then of an Opinion, whether we 
are right or wrong in entertaining that Opinion, the 
Reality of our having it abides ſtill, 


| PrROTARCHUS. | 
How can a Man loſe an Opinion whilſt he has it? 


SOCRATES. 
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SochAT ES. 
In the enjoying alſo of any Pleaſure, whether we 


do right or wrong to enjoy it, 'tis certain, that the 


Reality of the Enjoyment ſtill remains. 


PROTARCHUS, 
To be ſure, theſe things are ſo. 


SOCRATES, 
On what account is it then, that we are uſed to 


call Some Opinions True, and Others Falſe; yet to 


Pleaſures only we allow the Attribute of True; not- 
withſtanding that Pleaſure and Opinion, Both of 
them, equally admit Reality in the Having of them? 


PrROTARCHUS, 


This ought to be conſidered. 


SOCRATES. 

Is it that Falſhood and Truth are incident to 
Opinion? ſo that, by the ſupervening of one or 
other of Theſe, Opinion becomes Something beſide 
what in its Self it is; and every Opinion is thus 
made to have the Quality of being either Falſe or 


True. Do you ſay, that This ought to be conſi- 
dered ? 


PROTARCHUS, - 
I do. | 


| SOCRATES. 
And beſide This; ſuppoſing, that Opinions uni- 
verſally do admit of Attributes and Qualitys; whe- 
ther 
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ther only Pleaſure and Pain are what they are in 


Themſelves ſimply, and never admit any Quality to 
ariſe in them; ought we not to ſettle this Point 


alſo by agreement between us? 
PRxorakchus. 
'Tis evident, that we ought. 
SocRAT ES. OY 
But tis eaſy enough to perceive, that Theſe alſo admit 
the acceſſion of Some Qualitys. For of Pleaſures 


and Pains we agreed a while fince, that Some are 
Great, Others Little; and that Each Sort , of 


Vehemence and of Iatenſion 267 


re. 


Very true. 1 5 
SocRAT ES. 

And if either to any Pleaſure, or to any Opinion, 
there be added the Quality of Evil, ſhall we not 


affirm the Opinion thus to become Evil, and the 


Pleaſure Evil in the ſame manner ? 


| PROTARCHUS.. 
Without ache O Socrates | 


**7 See before in Pages 280, and 321. 
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HF; SocAT ES. | 
And What, if Rectitude, or the Oppoſite to Rec- 


titude *, accede to any of them, ſhall we not fay, 
that the Opinion is Right, if Rectitude be in it? and 


ſhall we not aſcribe the ſame Quality to Pleaſure, on 
the ſame ſuppoſition ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Of neceſſity we muſt, 


 SocrtaTEs. | 

And if the Object of our Opinion be miſtaken by 
us, muſt we not in ſuch a caſe acknowlege, that our 
Opinion is erroneous, and net right; and that We are 
not right, our ſelves, in 1 entertaining ſuch an Opi- 
nion? | 

| PROTARCHUS. 
Certainly we muſt. 


Sc OCRAT E s. . 
But What, if we diſcover our ſelves to be miſtaken in 
the Object of our Grief or of our Pleaſure 270, ſhall 


268 That is, Pravity. 

269 For inſtance, if we miſtake a Friend for an . or an 
Enemy for a Friend. | | 
#70 As for inſtance, if, miſtaking our e for Friends to 
us, we rejoice at their prof perous Succeſs, or grieve at their 
Diſappointments. 


We 
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we give to this Grief, or to this Pleaſure, the Epi- 
thet of rigbt, or good, or ay other which is fair 
and honourable ? 


PrROTARCHUS: 


We certainly cannot, where a Miſtake is in the 
Pleaſure. 


SOCRATES, | 
And ſurely Pleaſure is apt to ariſe in us often- 
times, accompanied, not with a right Opinion, but 
with an Opinion which is falſe. 


PROTARCHUS. 


Indiſputably ſo. And the Opinion, O Socrates | 
then and in that caſe, we ſhould ſay was a falſe 
Opinion. But to the Pleaſure its ſelf no Man would 
ever give the appellation of fa//e. 


SOCRATES. 


You are very ready, O Protarchus! at ſupporting 
the Plea made uſe of by Pleaſure on this occaſion. 


Ely? PROTARCHUS, 
Not at all ſo. I only repeat what I have heard. 


L112 | SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES, 

Do we make no difference, my Friend1 between 
Such a Pleaſure as comes accompanied with Right 
Opinion or with Science, and That Kind of Pleaſure 
which often ariſes in every one of us at the ſame 
time with falſe Opinion or Ignorance . 5 


PRO TAR CHS. 


It is probable, 1 own, that no little difference is 
between them. 


SockaArz 8. 


Let us now come to the cn of What 
the Difference is. | 


PROTARCHUS. 


Proceed i in whatever way you think proper. I 


Böni 


I ſhall take This way then. 


n Stephens's Edition of Plato, Agrees with all the prior Edi- 
tions, in giving us, to read avis in this place: but that 
learned Printer, in his latter Annotations, pag: 75. juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that inſtead of ayes we ought to read aywoins, That 
Emendation was made, before Stephens, by Cornarius in his 
Eclogæ, pag: 333. Inorance is here oppoſed to Knowlege ; as 
Falſe Opinion is oppoſed to True. — The Medicean Manuſcript 


exhibits the right Reading; as appears. from the Latin of Fi- 


\ 


PRO TAR(RHUs. 
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PRoOorARcRHus. 
What way ? 
SOCRATES, 
Some of our Opinions are falſe, and others of them 


are true : This is agreed, 


PROTARCHUS., 


It 1s. 
SOCRATES, 


Pleafure and Pain, as it was juſt now ſaid *, often- 


times attend on Either of them indifferently ; on Opi- 


nions, I mean, either true or falſe *. 


% 


PROTARCHUS. 


Certainly ſo. 
SOCRATES. 


Is it not from Memory and from Senſe , that Opi- 
nion is produced in us, and that room is for a 


Diverſity of N on every Subject *.? 


FP icht | 


272 See Note 266. 
273 They attend on falſe Opinion, in that inſtance which is 
mentioned in Note 270 they attend on true Opinion, when 


we have juſt reaſon to grieve or to rejoice. 
274 That is, — from a Memory or Remembrance of Things 


heretofore ſeen, ' or heard of; and from a Senſe or a Percep- 


tion of Things preſent. 
*75 For the Diverfity between Things preſent is infinite; as 


is the Nr of Places where the Things are: and the 
Diverſity 


1 
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ProTARCHUS. 


Moſt undoubtedly. 


SOCRATES. 


I aſk you then, whether or no, as to theſe Things *, 
we deem ourſelves to be of neceſſity affected thus? 


PrROTARCHUS, 


How *? 


SOCRATES. | 
Oftentimes, when a Man looks at Something, which 
he diſcovers at a great diſtance, but does not diſcern 
very clearly, will you admit, that he may have an 
inclination to judge of what he ſees ? 


Diverſity between many pa/# Things, ſeen or heard of by dif- 
ferent Perſons now in Being, is mdefinite; as is the Number 
of thoſe Perſons. Beſide all this Dziver/ity of Things, both pre- 
ſent and paſt, different Perſons are affected differently (at the 
leaſt in different Degrees) by the Same Things. What an infi- 
finite Diverſity of Opinions muſt all theſe Diverſities occaſion, 
or rather, of neceſſity, produce! The word Jia dog, , in 
the Greek of this Paſſage, being perhaps a @raZ Agycuerr, 
ſeems not to have been underſtood by any of the Tranſlators, ex- 
cept Ficinus. It is plainly analogous to the words, Jiaqurer, 
Hapreedat, Jia rohre EI Xt. 


276 Meaning — « our Opinions; together with thoſe Sent ande 


of Grief and Joy, or thoſe Fancys (or fancied Feelings) of 
Pain and Pleaſure, which attend on our Opinions. 
2 


 PROTARCHUS. 
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PrROTARCHUS. 
1 do admit the Caſe. 


SOCRATES. 
Upon this, would not the Man queſtion himſelf in 


this manner ? 
| PROTARCHUS, 


In What manner ? 


SOCRATES. 
What is That, which appears as if it was ſtanding 


under ſome Tree by the Cliff there? Do you not 


ſuppoſe, that he would ſpeak thoſe words to himſelf, 
looking at ſome ſuch e before him, as I 
have mentioned ? 


PROTARCHUS. 
No Doubt of it. 


Socrates. 


Hereupon, might not this Man then, making A 


Conjecture, ſay to himſelf, by way of Anſwer, —It is 
a Man ? 


Faoraxcive. 
Certainly. 


Socrates. 
But walking on, perhaps he might dern it to be 
but the Work of ſome Shepherds, and would 7 again 
to himſelf, —It is only a Statue. 
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ProTARCHUS.. 
Moſt certainly he would. 


SocxAr zs. 


And if he had any Companion with him, he would 
ſpeak out aloud what he had firſt ſpoken within Him- 
ſelf, and repeat the very ſame words to his Compa- 
nion: ſo that, what we lately termed an Opinion, 
would thus become a Speech. 


PROTARCHU 8. 
very true. I 
SOCRATES: 2 
But if he were alone, this very Thing abs be a 
Thought ſtill within him; and he might walk on, 
keeping the ſame Thought in his Mind, a conſiderable 
Way. ; 1 | by 
PROTARCHUS, 


Undoubtedly. 


SOCRATES. _ 
Well now; does this Matter appear to vou in x the 
ſame Light as it does to Me? 


PROTARCHUS. 
How is That ? 


SOCRATES. 


The Soul in that Caſe ſeems to Me to | reſemble 


ſome Book. 
ProT ARCHUS- 
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PRO TARcH uus. 
How ſo? 


SOCRATES, f 

The Memory *, co-inciding with the Senſes *”*, 
together with thoſe Paſſions of the Soul which attend 
this Memory and the preſent Senſation *””, ſeem to 
Me as if they concurred in writing Sentences at that 


277 That is,-a Memory or Remembrance of other ſuch Sta- 


tues, formerly ſeen by him, — the Efigys of Men, wrought by 
Carpenters and Maſons. h 

78 For his Senſes exhibit to him an External Object, co- 
mciding with Thoſe in his Memory, which he remembers to 
have been the Works of Human Artiſts. 

279 As long as the Object appeared to be a real and living 
Man, the Appearance muſt have been attended with Pleaſure in 
the Soul of the Spectator, if a Perſon of a benevolent and 
ſocial Diſpoſition ; for ſuch Perſons are pleaſed with ſeeing the 
Fellows of their Kind: but quite contrary Sentiments would 
have ariſen in his Soul, were he a Miſantbrope, or afflicted 
with a Redundancy of Black | Bile; for to ſuch unhappy Per- 
ſons the Sight of a Human Being gives a Pain. Agen; as 
ſoon as the Object is diſcoyered to be, what really it is, 
the wooden Effigy of a Man, carved by ſome Shepherd, a 
good-natured Spectator of it would be pleaſed with the Shep- 
herd's Ingenuity and Induftry : but if the Beholder happens to 
be a Churl, or an Admirer of nothing but what procures Mo- 
ney, he will reflect on the Shepherd as an idle Fellow or un- 


profitably. employed, and will feel the Pain of his own l- 
natured and liberal Reflection. 


M m m time 
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time within our Souls. And when the Scribe writes 
what is True, true Opinions and true Sentences are 
by Him produced within us * when our Scribe 
writes what is Falſe, then what we think, and what 
we ſay to our Selves, is contrary to the Truth. 


PRO TARCHuus. 


I heartily agree to Your Account of this Matter, 
and acknowlege thoſe joint Scribes within the Soul, 


SOCRATES. 


Acknowlege alſo another Workman within us, 
operating at that time. 


. PrRoTARCHUS. 
What is He? 


SocRATES. 


An Engraver, who follows after the Scribe; 
graving within the Soul Images of thoſe Thoughts 


Sentences, and Sayings. 


PROTARCHUS. 


How and whan 1s This done? 


SOCRATES. 


It is, when That which a Man thinks 1 ſays to 


Himſelf, concerning the Object of his Sight, or of 
| any 
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any other Outward Senſe, he ſeparates from the 
genſation which he has of it; and views ſomehow 
within Himſelf the Image of that Thought, and of that 
saying. Or is there no ſuch Thing as This ever 
produced within us ? 

PRoTAKRCHUS, 


299 In this Disjunctive Particle of the Sentence, the Senſe of 
Hearing is chiefly meant. For what we hear from Others 
often makes an ion in the Imagination as ftrong as 
what we ſee with our own Eyes; nay ſometimes a ftronger : 
for in ſome caſes, the Imagination of the Speaker, in report 
ing, is apt to magnify what he has ſeen; and the Imagination 
of the Hearer to magnify what he hears reported. 

3: The Images of external and ſenſible Things are #ndoubt- 
edly fixed for a time, and as it were engraver in the Imagina- 
tion, by that Faculty or Power of the Soul, termed the Me- 
mory. But it muſt found ſtrange to a modern Ear, and per- 
haps it may be deemed a Soleciſm, to ſay, the Image of an 
Opinion, — or, the Image of a Sentence. Vet, on due conſidera- 
tion, it will be evidently perceived, that an Opinion, Judgment, 
or Sentence of the Mind, concerning any particular Thing, 
Perſon, or Action, is a Combination of | Images in the Imagina- 
tion; — the Image of That Particular,” which is tlie Subject of 
our Opinion, combined with ſome prior Image within us, with 
ſuch an Image, as habitually izvefts or accompanys that Tdea, 
which our Imagination now connects with her preſent Sudjef, 
and attributes to it, or, in Scholaſtic Lan guage, prediratet of 
or concerning it; Whether the Ita, thus attributed, be any 
Ruality, Condition, or Circumſtance, which the Subject may be 
ſuppoſed capable of, or liable to, —or whether it be any Species 

Mm m 2 or 
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or. Genus, to which the Subject may poſſibly belong + — as in 
the Inſtance, juſt before brought by Plato; where the walk 


ing Speculator combines the internal Pnage of that Object of, his 


Sight, which is the Subject of his Thought or Opinion, with his 
own pre- conceived Notion or Idea of a Man in general; and no 
Ideas ever preſent themſelves to a Human Mind naked; or ſtripe 
of all Imagery—Agen ; if the Subject of our Opinion or Thought, 
and what we deem or think relative to that Subject, be, Each. 
of them, a General Idea, their concomitant Images will be com- 
bined in the Imagination, and a Complex Image will thence 
ariſe, — As, for Inſtance, if we think concerning Man, that he 
is naturally mild and gentle, as being, a rational and a ſocial 
Animal, endued with: a natural Senſe of Equity and Juſtice, 
and in Matters of Indifference, eaſily ſubmitting the natural 
Freedom of his Actions to Laws and Government for the 
Common Good, —or if, on the contrary, we think him to be 
an Animal naturally fierce and cunning, ſelfiſn and. lawleſs, 
and governable only by Force or Fear; the Subject of Eithes 
of theſe Thoughts is Human Kind, or the General Nea of Man; 
and this Idea we connect in our Mind either with the General 
Idea of Rational. Sociability, or with That of Brutiſh Ferocity 
mixed with. Cunning: (for we. attribute one or other: of: theſe 
Qualitys to. that Being who is the Subject of our Thought:): 
now in theſe caſes, ſome, of the external and wvyfible Signs of 
the Quality ſo attributed will. be imagined, and as it were painted 
within our Soul, in combination. with an obſcurely. ot imper- 
fectly imaged Perſon of a Man; and probably, particular Per- 
ſons, mild or fierge, Friends or Enemys, (that is, the internal 
Images. of them,) will then occur ta our Remembrance.——Theſs 
Caſes. will alſo ſerve as Inſtances, to ſhow, that Pain and 
Pleaſure of the Soul. attend our Thoughts and Opinions: on Some. 
Subjects which are General, For the Opinion unfavourable to 

| Human. 
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PROTARCHUS. 
Nothing is more certain. 


SOCRATES; 


The Images ** of true Thoughts and true Sentences,, 
are They not true? and the Images of thoſe which are- 
falſe, are they not Themſelves alſo. falſe? 


PRoOTARCHUS. 


Human Kind, fills . the Heart with _ Jealouſy. and Diſtruſt, 
Miſanthropy and Malevolence, , Sentiments and Paſſions painful, 
we preſume, to all. of Nature's Children. On the other hand, 

the contrary. Opinion, the benign, while it cultivates in the 
Heart univerſal Benevolence and Philanthropy, ſown. there by 
Nature, yields at the ſame time a calm Pleaſure con-natural to - 
the Soul, conduces to Eaſe. and Tranquillity of Mind and to- 
Health. of Body, inſpires a. Cheerfulneſs of Temper, and. 
leads to, the livelier Pleaſures of Civil Life and Social Con- 


verſe, . and the delightful Dearneſſes of diſintereſted Friendship ” 
and perfect Love. 


25: It muſt be acknowleged by all. thinking Perſons, that the 
Philoſopher was right, in diſtinguiſhing between That Power 
in the Soul, by which ſhe. receives ſenſible Impreſſions from ex- 
ternal things, — and another Power of hers, by which ſhe re- 
tains Such of, thoſe Impreſſions as. ſhe attends. to :—for different 
Names are given to. theſe different Powers: the Firſt is 
termed Senſe ; the latter, ,Memory.—But we ſuſpect, that many 
of our Readers will think him wrong, in . diſtinguiſhing ſo - 
greatly between the Impreſſion which is received, and the In- 
Prein which is retained, as to call this latter the Inage of 

the 


i FE 


the former. For it is well known, that in Von, (or the 
Ad of feeing,) the Impreſſion, made on the Retina of the Eye, 
by the Rays which are extended to it from the Obje#, and 
viewed there by the Senſitive Soul, is the Image of that Ob- 
jet: and it may reaſonably be aſked, — © Whence is it, that 
the Object, which is long ſince (perhaps) out of Sight, is 
often remembered as if preſent to 'the View, unleſs it be thro 
the impreſi Image of it, ſtill remaining ?”—To this we anſwer, 
that the Preſence of any Object of the Sight always accompanys 
the Impreſſion which it makes; and that the Image, impreſt by 


it on the Retina, remains there no longer, than while the Object 


is within Sight and actually Sebeld: but that the Soul, if, in 


viewing the Object by means of its concomitant Image, ſhe 


beſtows on it any degree of her Attention, withdraws this 
Image into her Imagination, and there reviews it ahfracted from 
its Archetype, the external Object, when this Object is va- 
niſhed from her Sight. The Image therefore in that inner 
Membrane of the Eye, called the Retina, is like the Image in 
a Mirror; it departs, on the departure of the Obje& which 
created it. — But the Image within the Sou! her ſelf, being 
derived from that Image which ſhe beheld in the Retina, is 
nothing more than a Copy of it, the Image of an Image. Yet 
this Copy, imperfect as it is, and leſs like to the Original, 
being by the Memory as it were engraven, remains after the 
diſappearing of the Firſt Image: and abides in the Imagination 
for a ſhort or a longer time in proportion to the Depth of the 
Engraving ;' and This is uſually proportioned to the Strength of 
the Affection or Paſſion, raiſed in the Soul by that tranſient 
Image. The Caſe is the ſame with regard to Thoughts or 
internal Sentences, and to their attendant Pains or Pleaſures of 
the Soul. For the Cogniſance, which the Soul takes, of any 
Sen/ible Object, thro its Image in the Retina, is immediately 

followed 
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followed by a Thought, of What Kind or Nature the Object 
may be: the Thought or internal Sentence on this occaſion, 
whatever it be, is a Combination of Images; as we obſerved in 
the preceding Note: and the Mind's Aſent to the Thought 
makes it an Opinion. — Now this Thought, or this Opinion, may 
be as tranſient as the Object of it, and vaniſh together with it. 
But if, after the Object is away, the Soul dwells on that 
Combination of Images, (or rather that Complex Image,) the 
Thought or Opinion, ſhe views it now in no other manner, 
than as it is engraven in her Imagination, together with the 
Pain or Pleaſure, which ſhe there feels attending it. In that 
Seat the Opinion and the Feeling will remain, (if the Memory 
and the Afef#ion or Paſſion are ſtrong enough. to retain them,) 
how falſe ſoever the Foundation of them may be,—until from 
an improved Underſtanding and a Mind enlightened; a truer 
Opinion, and a juſter Senſe of Things come and drive them 
out. And farther; ſhould the Opinion, firſt engraven, be in- 
tirely true, —and the Pain or Pleaſure which attends it, intirely 
juſt,—(that is, ſhould they be quite agreeable to the Nature of 
Things, —) yet ſhould the Mind, or Rational Soul, who enter- 
tains that true Opinion, and feels that juſt Sentiment, arrive 
afterwards at Science, — the Science, to which belong thoſe 
General Ideas contained in the Opinion, — ſhe inſtantly removes 
the Opinion out of the Tmagination, which is the only Seat of 
all Opinions, into her own Territorys, where all rue Opinions 
become Parts of Knowlege. — What pleaſing Sentiments, abſtracted 
from all Senſation by means of Body, attend the Rational Soul 
into her own proper and retired Place of Abode, are briefly 
mentioned in Note 3.—But whether the Fir/# Opinion be true, 
or falſe, —and whether the Beginning of it, the Thought, origi- 
nally ſprang from a Man's 'own Imagination, or was ſuggeſted to 
him firſt by ſome other Perſon, it makes no difference in the 
Depth. 
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PRO TARcHus. 


Undoubtedly. 


SOCRATES. 


Now if we have pronounced thus far rightly, let us 
proceed to the conſideration of one Point farther. 


PRrROTARCHUS. 
What is That? 


SOCRATES, 


Whether all the Operations of this Kind, ſuch as 
are naturally performed within our Souls, regard only 
Things preſent and Things paſt, but not Things to 
come; or whether any of them have a Reference to 


theſe alſo. 


PROTARCHUS. 
Difference of Time makes no difference in theſe 
Matters. 
SOCRATES, 


Did we not ſay before, that Pleaſures and Pains of 
the Soul, by her Self, ariſe in us prior to thoſe Plea- 
ſures and Pains which affect the Body 3? ſo as that 


we feel antecedent Joy and Grief in the Proſpect of 
things to come hereafter. 
Depth or Durableneſs of the 8 the difference 


is between true and falſe Opinions, or Thoughts, ſee in Page 
421. | 


233 See Page 404. P CHUS 
ROTAR : 
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PRO TARCRHVsS. 

Very true. | 

| Bocrartts. 

Thoſe Writings then, and thoſe Engravings, which, 
as we held juſt now, are performed within us, do they 
reſpect the Paſt and the Preſent Time only? and have 
they no concernment with the Future ? 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
About the Future very much are they concerned, 


and chiefly, 


SOCRATES. 


In ſaying This, do you mean, that all theſe Things 
* are Expectations of the Future; and that we are, 
All of us, throughout Life, full of ExpeRations ? 


PROTARCHUS. 


y £4 


% By theſe Things are to be a our T. boughts and 
Opinions concerning what we have no Knowlege of. For of 
ſenſible things, preſent to our Senſes, we have an actual Percep- 
tiom,—ſuch a Sort of Knowlege, as Senſe furniſhes :—of ſen/ible 
things, paſt or abſent, we have only a Remembrance :—of intel- 
bgible things, when preſent to our Minds, we have a Certainty, 
the Certainty of Science or perfect Knowlege. None of Theſe 
Things then are Subjects of Opinion.—Our Thoughts or Opi- 
nions, therefore, as they relate to Things, of which we have 
neither a Senſe nor a perfect Knowlege, are either of Things 
not yet exiſting, but to come;—or of Things, which never did 
nor ever will exiſt, the meer Creatures of Imagination :—or if 
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PrRoTARCHUS, 
The very Thing I mean. 


SOCRATES. 


Now then, fince we are thus far agteed, anſwer to 
this farther Queſtion. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
What is it? | 
| SOCRATES. 
A Man who is juſt and pious and intirely good, is 
he not beloved by the Divine Being? 


ProOTARCHUS. 
Undoubtedly. 


SOCRATES, 


And What of the unjuſt and intirely bad man? i is 
not the Reverſe of it true of Him ? 


the Subjects of our Opinions are Things in nature now exifting,. 
—or Things which have an eternal Being in the Divine Mind; 
our Perception of Thoſe is ſtill to come, — and the Knowlege of 
Theſe we are not, as yet, arrived at: ſo that the Subjects of 
meer Opinion are, to the Mind which entertains any Opinion, 
all of them future; of ſuch a Future, the Thought or Opinion 
begets an Expectation; and every Expectation is attended either 
with Hope or with Fear, proportioned to the Pleaſure or the 
Diſpleaſure, which it gives to the Imagination. | 


PRO TARCH¹U¹s. 
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PRO TARCHuUs. 
How can it be otherwiſe ? 


SOCRATES. 
Now every Man, as we faid juſt now, is full of a 
multitude of Expectations. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


True. 
. 


Sayings there are, written within every one of Us, 
to which we give the name of Expectations. 


| PROTARCHUS. 
There are. 
SOCRATES. 


And Phantaſys alſo, engraven in us. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, a Man often ſees in Imagination plenty of 
Money flowing in to him, and by that means many 
Pleaſures ſurrounding him ; and views Himſelf, engra- 


ven within Himſelf, as highly delighted. 


PROTARCHUS, 
That often is the caſe. 


SOCRATES, 
Of theſe Engravings, ſhall we ſay, that Good 
Men, becauſe of the Divine Favour, have generally 
og = = thoſe 
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thoſe which are True“; and Bad Men, generally 
thoſe of the Contrary Sort? or ſhall we deny it d 


PROTARCHUS. 
It cannot be denied. 


2%5 The preſent Reaſoning depends on theſe Principles: viz. 
that the Divine Being is Univerſal Truth, TRUTH ITS SELF ;— 
that from Him are derived to Man not only General Truths, 
thoſe of Mind and Science, but the Truths of Senſe alſo; for 
Theſe conſiſt in the-conſtant Harmony of all Nature, and in That 
Agreement between the Senſes and their Oꝶjects, of which He 
is the ſole Cauſe :—that from a clear Perception, or a. true Senſe 
of Senſible Objects, joined to ſuch a Knowlege of Intelligible 
Objects, or General Truths, as a ſound Mind and an upright 
Heart never fail of producing, ariſe all true Opinions, and 
whatever in Man's Imagination, whether pleaſurable or painful, 
accords with Reality and the Truth of Things :—that the Stan- 
dard of this Reality and Truth is the Book of Nature, open to 
every Man, and by the Author of it Himſelf explained to 
every Man, who with a Mind unprejudiced will attend to the 
Divine Interpreter within him: — and that all, ie. Senti- 


ments, Thoughts, and Opinions, all imaginary Pleaſures and 


Pains, all groundle/js Hopes and Fears, ſpring from thoſe un- 
bounded Appetites and Paſſions, and thoſe extravagant Aﬀec- 
tions, which are apt to fill a human Soul undiſciplined, 
whoſe Mind is mis-informed, or its Attention drawn. away 
from its only faithful and unerring Governor and Preceptor, 
the Fountain of all Truth.-From theſe Principles, the Pofitions 
here laid down by Socrates, in his uſual way of querying, are 
clearly deducible, and need not any farther Proof or Illuftra- 
tion. 15 | * ea 


4 , SOCRATES, 


en 


Bad Men His 1 kive Pleaſures engraven within 
Them alſo ; but T heſe are. of the Falſe Sort. 


PROTARCHUS. 
No Doubt of it. TA 


: Sohar RS. | 
Wicked Men therefore delight moſtly i in Falſe Plea- 


ſures; the Good, in Pleaſures which are True.. 
PROTARCHUS. 
It muſt of . be ſo. 


| "7 8 


According) to this account, there are, in the Souls 
of Men, ſuch Pleaſures as are Falſe : - tho in a moſt 
ridiculous manner they imitate, and would fain paſs 
for, True Pleaſures: Pains alſo there are, with the 
like n 


nene 
Such leaſure⸗ and ſuch Paine chere are. 


12 


4 14 . 


1 


313 


May not a Man, who indulges F ancy at at 3 and 
embraces Opinions of any Kind whatever, always 
really 
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really *** think and believe ſome Things to be, which 
neither are, nor ever were, and ſometimes ſuch as 
never will be? 


ProTARCHUS. 
Certainly. 
SOCRATES. 
And they are the Falſe Semblances and Seeing of 
theſe unreal Things, which produce in him thoſe Falſe 
Opinions, and occaſion him to think thus . Are 
they not? 


PRO TARcHu s. | 
They are. 


SOCRATES. 
Well then; ſhould we not fay of the Pains and 


Pleaſures, felt by thoſe Bad Men, that their condition 
correſponds with the caſe of Falſe mee 


PrROTARCH US, 
How do you mean? 


286 In the Greek of this Sentence, before the word de, we 
ought to read o7ws inſtead of ores. This appears from a Sen- 
tence ſoon after, concerning a Man really delighted with the 
Thoughts of things unreal. Both the Sentences refer to what 


was ſaid in Page 444. where the ſame Word is uſed in the 
ſame Senſe as it is here. 


SOCRATES. 
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: SOCRATES. 

May not a Man, who courts and' embraces Pleaſure 
at random, Pleaſure in general, of any Kind whatever, 
may not ſuch a Man always really. feel Delight from 
things which are not, and ſometimes from things 
which never were, often too and perhaps the moſt 


qu from things which will never be? 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 
This muſt of neceſlity be A 


SOCRATES. 

Should not the ſame be ſaid of Fears and 3 
and all things of the like Sort, that Theſe alſo are 
fometimes Falſe K 

PaoTa nen.. 

Certainly. 

Sock Ar ES. 

Well now; can we fay of Opinions, that they are 
Bad, or that they are Good, any otherwiſe than as 
they prove to be N alſe, or prove to be True ae - 


 PROTARCHUS, 


237 Meaning—every ſuch Paſſon of the Soul, as hath, for the 
Object of it, the appearance of Good or the appearance of Evil, 
either preſent or to come; from the Fa ſebood. or the Truth of 
which Appearance, the. Paſſion its or is denominated either. 
Falſe or True. 

232 It is obſerved by Cirnerius, that after the: word tudes. 
in the Greet of this Sentence, all the printed Editions omit 
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3 „„ \PrROTAKCKUS, ils, 
No otherwiſe. 4: ANT 
SOCRATES. 
And I ſhould think, that Pleaſures too we appre- 
hend not to be Bad on any other account, than as they 
are Falſe, 


PROTARCHUS. 
Quite the contrary, O Socrates! For hardly would 


any Man put to the Account of Falſhood any of the 
Evils brought on by Pain and Pleaſure ; fince many 


and great Evils accede to them from other 3 82 


Sockarzs. 


Pleaſures, which are Evil, thro the Evil 1 oc- 
caſion, we ſhall ſpeak of by and by, if we ſhall con- 
tinue to think it requiſite: but we are now to ſpeak 
of a multitude of Pleaſures, felt by us, and frequently 
ariſing in us, —Pleaſures which are falſe in yet another 
way. And this other way of conſidering Pleaſure 


the words xai : the Senſe evidently demands them; and 
they are not wanting in the Medicean M. S. as appears from 
Ficinus's Latin Tranſlation. See alſo Stephens's Annotations, 
. 

289 That 16, — in a way different from That, mentioned be- 
fore, in which the Pleaſurable Oꝶject was unreal and inaginamy; 
and on that account, the Pleaſure, felt from it, was | conligered 
as a Falſe Pleaſure, 

we 
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we ſhall have occaſion perhaps to make uſe of, in 
forming a right Judgment of the ſeveral Sorts of it. 


PROTARCHus. 


By all means let us ſpeak of Theſe, if any ſuch 


Pleaſures there are. 


SOCRATES. 1 
And there are ſuch, O Protarchus! in My opinion. 
But as long as this Opinion lyes by us unexamined, 
tis impoſſible for it to become certain or inconteſt- 


able. 


PROTARCHUS. 


Fairly ſaid. 
SOCRATES. 
Now therefore, let us advance to this other argu- 
ment, like Champions to the Combat. 


PrROTARCHUS. 

Come we on then. 

SO RATES. 

We ſaid, if we remember, a little while ſince , 
that as long as the Wants of the Body, which are 
called Deſires in us, remain unſatisfied, the Body 
all that time will be affected diſtinetly, and in a 
different manner, from the Soul. 


290 


See from Page 435 to Page 440. 
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PrROTARCHUS. 
We remember, that twas ſo held. 


SOCRATES, 


In ſuch a Caſe, That within us, which deſired * 
would be the Soul, deſiring to have her Body in a 
State contrary to its preſent Condition; and That, 
which felt Uneaſineſs or Pain from the Condition it 
was in, would be the Body *. 


PRO TARcHUSs. 


Things would be thus with us. 


SOCRATES, 


Now compute theſe things together, and conſider 
the Amount. 


29? We are to underſtand the Defire, in this Caſe, to be 
accompanied with Hope ; agreeably to the Caſe, ſtated in Page 
439. For the Soul is here ſuppoſed to feel Pleaſure; and the 
Body, at the ſame time, to feel Pain: but a Defire hopeleſs would 
add Pain of the Soul to that of the Body. 


292 The Senfitive Part of the Soul is joined ſo immediately 
to (or united with), the Body, that to all Human as well as 
other Sentient Beings the Body ſeems to be the Seat and the 
Subject of all Senſual Pain and Pleaſure. But Defire is univer- 
ſally acknowleged to belong to the Sou! only, as diftin# from 
the Body. And by the word Soul, in the preſent an only 
the Appetitive Part of the Soul is meant. 


4 PROTARCHus. 
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| PRO TARCHuus. 
Say, en - 
| SockaTEs. 

In ſuch a caſe, it comes out, that Pains and Plea- 
ſures are placed together, each by the other's ſide; 
and that together, each by the other's ſide, ariſe in us 
a Feeling of Emptineſs, and a Defire **? of its contrary, 
Fulneſs : for ſo it has juſt now appeared, 


PROrTAR CHs. 
Tis indeed apparent. 


SOCRATES. 


Has not This alſo been ſaid ? and does it not re- 
main with us a Point, ſettled between us by agree- 


ment ? 
| PrROTARCHUS. 
What? 
| SOCRATES. 
That Pain and Pleaſure, Both of them, admit of the 


More and of the Leſs; and that they Both are of the 
Infinites. 


PROTARCHsS. 


It was ſo ſaid and agreed 294. 
8 SOCRATES. 
293 SEC Note 291. 


294 In the Greek, ana. — to N are added theſe two 
ſhort words, — Ti pany 3 == without di Ypute — an expreſſion, fre- 
Oooz ; guently 
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SOCRATES. 


Is there not then ſome Way , in which we may 
Judge of Pain and Pleaſure n 


PROTARCHvs, 


quently occurring in all ſuch Dialogues of Plato as are of the 
Inquifitive or Inquiring Kind, particularly in This; and very 
proper in the Mouth of the Party que/tioned, where the Subject 
of the Queſtion aſked is an Opinion univerſally received. But 
where the Subject of the Queſtion is a Matter of Fact well 
known, or a Thing ſaid but juſt before, and agreed in by Both 
the Partys, (as in the preſent caſe,) the expreſſion is unuſual, 
and if not quite improper, is at leaſt ſuperfluous. Here there- 
fore we ſuſpe& an Error in the Text; and ſhall endeavour to 
account for and rectify it in the next Note. 


295 In the Greet,—Ti; &, umram x. v. A. What Way then tan 
be contrived, &c.—Cornarius and Grou, in tranſlating the Que 
tion, here put by Socrates, adhere to this Reading of it. But, 
if This were right, then the next words of Protarchus, inſtead 
of being an Anſwer to the Queſtion, would amount to nothing 
more than a retorting of the ſame Queſtion back again to So- 
crates, —PFicinus and Serranus, together with Gryneus and Bembo, 
make this Sentence, not Interrogative, but Poſitive, ' thus, — 
« There is then ſome Way, &c.“ — But the Greek Words ad- 

mit not this Interpretation; for the Indefinite Tis (Some) ne- 
ver, we believe, begins a Sentence.——Yet as the Paſſage ſtands 
at preſent, it ſeems, that every Interpreter muſt of neceſſity 
adopt either the one or the other of theſe. wrong Interpreta- 
tions. But Both of them may be avoided by a very flight 
alteration of the Greek Text; that is, by taking from Pra- 
tarchus the words Ti pm, and transferring them to Socrates, 


4 with 
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* 


PRO TARcHVus. 
What Way, and how do you mean? 


SOCRATES. 


In judging of them, are we not wont, in every caſe, 
readily to try them by theſe marks, —Which of them 
is the Greater, and. Which is the Leſs, — Which of 
them hath the Nature of its Kind the moſt, and Which 
is more Intenſe than the other, — in comparing 
either a Pain with a Pleaſure, or one Pain with an- 
other Pain, or one Pleaſure with another. Pleafure *** ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 


Such Compariſons are often made; and from theſe 
Compariſons we are wont to form our Judgment and 
our Choice. 


with the omiſſion only of the laſt Letter in pyy. The Sen- 
tence will then ſtand thus ;—T!; pris & pnxan x. T. A. Well, 
1s there not then ſome Way, &c. 

*9% This Sentence may be either taken as Interrogative, ac- 
cording: to all. the Tranflations of it into Latin, French, and 
Italian ;—or it may be taken as Conditional: in the latter caſe, 
at the beginning of it, a few words, connecting it with what 
precedes, ,are to be underſtood ; as thus ;—(<© The Way appears 
plam,) if, in judging of them, we are wont, in every caſe, readily 
to try them, &c/” — And indeed thus the Sentence more eaſily 
is ſeen to be what it really is, — an Anſwer to the Queſtion 
of Protarcbus, than it would be, were it a new Interrogatory. . 

| SockAr ES. 


as PHETL ET UT Ws 


SOCRATES. 


Well now; in the caſe of Magnitudes, does not the 
Diſtance of viſible Objects, Some of which are ſeen 
remote and Others near, render their real Magnitudes 
uncertain, obſcuring the Truth of things, and pro- 
ducing falſe Opinions? and does not the ſame thing 
hold true with regard to Pains and Pleaſures? is not 
the ſame Effect produced by the ſame Means in This 
caſe alſo? 

PrROTARCHUS. 


Much more feelingly, O Socrates ! 


- 


SOCRATES, 
But in This caſe, it happens contrary to what was 
in the caſe, mentioned a little before *”. 


PROTARCHUS. 


What happens, ſay you ? 


SOCRATES. 
In that caſe, the true and the falſe Opinions, en- 
tertained by us, impart to the Pains and Pleaſures, 


297 See in Page, 451. — Szephens's Edition follows That of 
Aldus, in attributing this Sentence to Protarchus ; an Error, 
the more inexcuſable, in that the Two Bafil Editions, Both of 
them prior to That of Stephens, agree with Ficinus in afcribing 
it to Socrates, to whom it undoubtedly belongs. 


which 
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which attend them, their own Qualitys of Truth and 
Falſhood.  . 
nl PROTARCHUS. 
Very right. | 
255 SOCRATES, 
But in the caſe, which I am now ſpeaking of, the 
Pains and Pleaſures, being viewed afar off and near, 
continually changing [| their Aſpects with their Diſ- 
tances],” and being ſet in compariſon together, [it 
happens, that] the Pleaſures [at hand], compared 
with the [remote] Pains, appear greater and more in- 
tenſe [than they really are], and [that] the Pains, 
compared with the Pleaſures, [have an appearance]. 


quite the contrary **. 
PROTARCHUS.. 


299 The Pains and Pleaſures, meant in the former caſe, ariſe 
in us from certain Notions or Opinions: that is, certain Notions 
or Opinions there are, which give us Uneaſineſs, Grief and 
Sadneſs; and from certain Other we receive Comfort, Joy, and 
Delight. If therefore the Opinion, on which entirely depend 
any Pains or Pleaſures of the Soul, be falſe, thoſe Pains or 
Pleaſures muſt be falſe themſelves, as being meerly imaginary. 
But in the caſe now put by Socrates, the Pains and Pleaſures 
are ſuppoſed to be real in a certain degree, and from a natural 
neceſſity muſt be fe/t in a ſhort or a longer time 0 come. 
Theſe Pains however and theſe Pleaſures, being by the Imagina- 
tion exaggerated beyond their real Magnitude, or diminiſhed to 
a Size below it, are ſo far falſe, as they either exceed, or fall 
ſhort of, the reality of the Feeling, when it comes to be pre- 


ſent. 


. 


ſent. So that the Pains and the Pleaſures, here ſpoken of, 
are falſe, as well as thoſe in the former caſe; but their Falſity 
is of a different Nature, and proceeds from a different Cauſe.— 
Thoſe are falſe intirely and eſſentially : Theſe are only falſe in 
their apparent Magnitude. — The Cauſe of that total Falſity in 
the former is an Error of our own Judgement concerning the 
Subjects of our Opinion: the partial Falſity of the latter is 
owing to the nearneſs or remoteneſs of that Diffance from our 
Selves, at which we view the Pleaſure and the Pain, Each of 
them ſeverally, in our Imagination, whenever we chuſe to 
ſet them in compariſon together: for they are -there placed 
at different Diſtances, not by Foreſight and Prudence, but by De- 
fire and Fear, according to the preſent Predominance of either 
of theſe Paſſions. And as the Strength or Weakneſs of the 
Paſſion creates the imagenary Diſtance of its Object, ſo the near- 
neſs or remoteneſs of this Diſlance creates the zmaginary Quan- 
tum of the Object; and the ſeeming Magnitude of This is till 
more increaſed, or its ſeeming Mimuteneſs is ſtill more dimi- 
niſhed, by the compariſon, made with its Antagoniſt. — The 
Inſtance of this, here brought by Plato, is when Pleaſure ap- 
pears to be at hand, and Pain to be remote, rather than in the 
contrary appearances of Both, for this reaſon, — becauſe the 
Falfity of ſome Kinds of Pleaſure is the immediate Subject of 
this Part of the Dialogue. The Concluſion, however, drawn 
from hence, in the next Sentence of Socrates, includes an 
imaginary and falſe Magnitude of both Pain and Pleaſure. —The 
learned Reader, if he compares the Sentence, now before him, 
with the Greek, will obſerve it to be ſomewhat enlarged in 
the Engliſh. The additional Words, incloſed within Hooks, 
were left by Plato to be ſupplyed by his Reader's own Un- 
derſtanding. But, as our modern Style of Compoſition admits 
not of ſuch Ellipſes, the Words, omitted in the Greek, are in- 

ſerted 
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 PrRoTARCHUSs. 


Such appearances muſt of neceſlity ariſe by theſe 


means. 
SOCRATES, 

As far therefore as the Pains and Pleaſures appear 
leſs or greater than they really are, if from the Re- 
ality you ſeparate this Appearance of what Neither of 
them is, and take it by its Self thus ſeparated, you will 
not ſay that tis a Right Appearance; nor will you 
venture to aſſert, that this Additional Part of Pain 
and Pleaſure is right and true. 


PROTARCHUS. 
By no means. 
. SOCRATES. 


After theſe diſcoverys, let us look, if we can meet 
with Pleaſures and Pains, ſtill falſer, and more remote 
from truth, than thoſe already mentioned, which are 
not only in Appearance what they are called, but are 
felt alſo by the Soul *. | 


ſerted in the Engliſh Tranſlation for the ſake of Perſpicuity. 
For, that theſe Words, or others of like Import, are to be 
underſtood as if they were expreſſed in this Sentence, may 
appear from the preſent explanatory Note. 


Felt in the Imagination, or Imaginative Part of the Soul.— 
See Page 469. 
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PRO TAR Hus. 
What Pleaſures and Pains do you ſpeak of? 


SOCRATES. 

We have more than once ſaid, that when the Frame 
of any Animal is on its way to Diffolution, thro 
Mixtures and Separations, Repletions and Evacuations, 
the Increaſe of ſome and the Diminution of other 
Parts of it, that in ſuch a Condition of its Body, Pains, 
Achs, and Oppreſſions, with many other uneaſy Feel- 
ings to which are given various Names, are wont to 
ariſe in us . 


PRO TARCHuus. * 
True; this Obſervation has been again and again 


repeated. 
SocRATEsSs. 


And that, when all things in our Bodily Frame re- 
turn to their natural and ſound State, together with 
this Recovery, we receive ſome Pleaſure from within: 


our Selves. 
| ProTARCHUSs:;. 
Right.. 
of, SOCRATES. 


But how is it, when none. of theſe Changes are 
operating in our Bodys? 


300 See Pages 401, and 431, &c. 
PROTARCHUS» 


2. 
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PRO TARcHuus. 
At what times, O Socrates! may This be? 


| SOCRATES. 
The Queſtion, O Protarchus ! which you have now 
put to me, is nothing to the Purpoſe, 


PrROTARCHUS., 


Why not J 


SOCRATES, 
Becauſe it will not hinder me from putting again 


My Queſtion to You. 


PrROTARCHUS, 


Repeat it then. 
| SOCRATES. 


I ſhall put it thus: If at any time, none of thoſe 
things were paſſing within us, What condition ſhould 
we of neceſlity be in, as to Pleaſure and Pain, at ſuch 


a timed 
PRO TARCHUsS. 


When no Motion was in the Body Either mT do 
you mean ? 


ze In the Greet, to read xwaves ſeems preferable to the 
printed Reading, which is x&@ugs. 

3 That is,—when the Body is neither in ſuch a condition 
as tends to its Diſſolution, —nor, on the other hand, in ſuch 
a condition as tends to the recovery of its Health and Sound- 


neſs, after they have been injured. 
| P p p 2 SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 
Exactly fo. 
| PrROTARCHUS. 
It is plain, O Socrates! that we ſhould feel neither 


any Pleaſure, nor any Pain, at ſuch a time. 


| SOCRATES. 

Perfectly well anſwered. But now in Your Queſ- 
tion I ſuppoſe You meant This, — that ſome or other 
of thoſe things were of neceſſity paſſing within us, 
continually at all times; agreeably to this Saying of 
the Wiſe, —©© that all things are in perpetual _. 
going upward and downwards. 


PRO TARcHuus. 
So they tell us: and this Saying of theirs: is, me- 
thinks, worthy of Regard. | 


SOCRATES. 
_ Undoubtedly it is: for 'tis ſaid by Men, who are 
worthy, Themſelves, to be regarded. **, But this 


zes See the Diſſertation concerning the Doctrine of Herachtus, 
Page 17. 

34% It is affitmed by Socrates, in Plato's Thetetus, page 152, 
Edit: Steph: that the. Wiſe Men, (that is, the Philoſophers,) 
in a continued Succeſſion, All except Parmenides, (who ſtands. 
for the whole Elzatic Sect, of which He was the Founder,) 
agree in aſſerting the In/tability of all things ; that is, of all 
things in the Corporeal Warld, or Outward Nature. 

subject 


' — 


uns 48; 


subject, which we have thus lighted on, I would 
willingly decline. Now I have it in my thoughts to 
avoid it This way; but You muſt accompany me. 


5 PrROTARCHUS, 

What way ? 

SOCRATES. 

Be it ſo then, let us ſay to theſe Wiſe Men: but 
You, Protarchus! anſwer me to This Queſtion : Do 
Animals feel all the Alterations which they conti- 
nually undergo? or whilſt we are growing, or ſuf- 
fering in any Part of our Bodys any other Change, 
are we ſenſible of theſe internal Motions ? Is not quite 
the contrary true? for almoſt every thing of this Kind, 
paſſing within us, paſſes without our Knowlege.. 


PROTARCHUS. 

Certainly ſo. 

SOCRATES. 

It was therefore not right in us to ſay, as we did. 
juſt now, that all the Alterations which happen to 
our Bodys, and all the Motions. within them, pro- 
duce either Pains or Pleaſures. 


PROTARCHUS.. 
Certainly not right. 18 


3oCcRATES.. 


— — — 1 — 
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Soc RATES. 


And it would be better, and leſs liable to Cenſure, 
to lay down this Poſition. 


PRO TAR (Hus. 
What Poſition? 


SOCRATES. 


That Great Changes within give us Pains and Plea. 
ſures; but that Such as are Inconſiderable, or only 
Moderate, produce neither Pleaſures nor Pains. 


PRO TARCcHuus. 


This is more juſtly ſaid, than the other Sentence, 


indeed, Socrates! 
SOCRATES. 


If then theſe things are ſo, we meet with the Life, 
mentioned before, recurring to us here again. 


| PrRoTARCHUS. 
What Lite ? | 
; SOCRATES. 


That which is exempt from all Senſations both of 
Pain and Pleaſure s. 


PROTARCHUS. 
Very true, 


305 See Page 408. | 
SOCRATES. 


Anus 48; 


SOCRATES. 


Hence we find, there are three Kinds of Life pro- 
poſed to our conſideration; One of them, full of 
Pleaſure; Another, full of Pain; the Third, Neutral, 


and free from Both. Or how otherwiſe would You 
determine upon theſe Points ? 


PrRoOTARCHU'S. 


No otherwiſe I for My part: for Three different. 
Kinds of Life appear to Me in what has been ſaid. 


SOCRATES. WY 


To have no Pain therefore cannot. be the ſame thing 
as to have Pleaſure. 


ProTaRCHUS. 
Certainly it cannot. 


| SOCRATES / 


But whenever you hear a man * that tis n 
moſt pleaſurable of all things, to live all one's Life 


free from ref WAR do yas! e to be Hit Thought 
and Meaning Pct | | 
ofa 


He means and thinks, as I take it, that tis a Plea- 
ſure not to have any Pain. 


a 1 TES. 
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SOCRATES, 

Well now ; let there be any Three Things what. 
ever; to ance in Things of honourable name, let 
us ſuppoſe One of them to be Gold, Another to be 
Silver, and the Third to be neither Gold nor Silver. 


PRO TARCHUsS. 


We ſhall ſuppoſe ſo. 


SOCRATES. 


That which is Neither, is it poſlible for it any way 
to become either Gold or Silver? 


PROTARCHUS., 
By no means. BY 
| SOCRATES. 


The Middle Life therefore, if *twere ſaid to be 
pleaſurable, or if twere ſaid to be painful, would not 
be ſpoken of, in either way, rightly and agreeably to 
the true Nature of Things; nor would any Perſon, 
who entertains Either of thoſe Opinions concerning 
it, think rightly. 


PRO TARcHuus. 
Certainly not. e 
SOCRATES. 


P HIL E B US. 487 
Soc RATES. 


„ my Friend! we find that there are Per- 
bos, Whp afually teak and think thus amiſs 1. 


4 


PRorARCHvUus. 


306 Rande it appears, that in the time of Socrates, when 
Men of Leiſure: began to be much addicted to Philoſophical 
Studys and Diſcourſes, in many Grecian' Countrys, and parti- 
cularly at Athens, the chief Seat of all Philoſophy for ſeveral 
Ages, from that time, Perſons there were, who, like Epicurus, 
tho long before him, held, that between Pleaſure and Pain 
there is 10 Medium; for that to be free from Pain, is not only : a 
Pleaſure, but the very Height and Confummation of Pleaſure : 
as may be ſeen from the Reaſoning of Torguatus an Epicurean, 
in Cicero de Finibus Bon: & Mal. L. 1, F. 11. = But Who 
were the Perſons, alluded to here by Socrates, and What Set 
of Philoſophers in His time held fo paradoxical a Tenet, or 
rather, uſed the Term Pleaſure in ſo new and ſtrange a Senſe, 
we are at a loſs to conjefture,—unleſs they were Some of the 
Cyrenaicks. — And yet we learn from Cicero in his Treatiſe 
above .cited, from Laertius alſo in L. 2, F. 89, and from Sex- 
tus Empiricus, pag: 411, that the Cyrenaicks thought like So- 
crates on this Subject; and ſpake of it in Terms, ſuch as 
thoſe which had been uſed by Him Sextus delivereth their 
Sentiments in theſe words; reren rar ovTwv, r v kerie 1 
£1 wal TiN Toy TASwv To ftir er e. Ta Of, ayera” Tz 
* peraty, Ta per he, KAXEH. Page dræi- Ta os ne, a9 
1. os far rag, dre arab, re xaxa. And again ;—vrs ayadoy, 
&Te naxoy, Trades 851 nere ih wat eryniors. The Paſſions 
of Man (or the Feelings of his Soul) are (to Him,) the Cri- 
fFerions and Baungarys of the Good and Evil of ' al things. 27 

n "0 
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the Paſſions (or Feelings of the Soul) Some are pleaſurable ;: 
Some, painful; Others, - between Both." The painful, ſay They, are 
evil; the pleaſurable, good; thoſe between Both are neither good 
nor evil. And the Condition of a Man between Borhj) in which 
he feels neither Pleaſure nor Pain, is neither good of evi. 
Laertius, ſpeaking of their Opinions, ſays, — 1 T8 aayirre: 
ure gæigecis Joe auTois un ce jd, Se M noi aynd k 
j,; Y evai apporepa” u rays Ths amovias N Ts dn 
xine c; ETH AH, Ove. xaTwdoTH5: £51 KETAPACHS.—ptoas Te 
X&TYXG"ATEHS Y E andoviey | xa4. emoviey, The Removal I That, 
which gives Pain, they deem not to be Pleaſure; nor the. Priva- 
tion of Pleaſure deem they to be Pam: for that Pleaſure and 
Pain Both, ſay they, conſiſt in Motion: but. the Abſence of either 
Pain. or Pleaſure is not any Kind of. Motion. ' The Abſence of 
them Both is like the State of. a Man ſoundly. aſleep. This there- 
fore. they termed ,a Middle or Indifferent State of Being. Now 
concerning this Middle or Neutral State of the Soul. — à State 
of pure Tranquility, and perfectly ſerene, .— That State, which 
according to Sacrates in this Dialogue, page 408, is the moſt 
Divine, — That, in which Hieronymus the Rhadian placed the 
Sovereign Gaod, and which Epicurus deemed. to be the Higheſt of all 
Plegſures, we are told in general by Cicero and. by Sextus, as we 
have juſt now acknowleged, that the Reality of this State is held 
by the Cyrenarcks.; but tis obſervable, that by Laertius i it is recorded 
among the Tenets of Thoſe only of the Cyrenaieks, Who continued in 
the Inſtitutes of Ariſtippus,. e ET1. ns 4 wYNS r Agi MEVENTES, 
and were. alone peculiarly and properly termed Cyrenaicks. . For, 
though the. Diſciples: of this celebrated Cyrenean perſiſted, all of 
them alike, in his Capital. Doctrine, — that ** Pleaſure, is, the 
ſole Good and End of Human Life,” —yet, as they differed, one 
from another, about ſome of the Means fit for the procuring 
of this End, (One Party, for inſtance, admitting, the Studys 
of Logick and Phyficks, Others rejecting them; and One Party 

recommending: 
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recommending Friendſhip and Patriatin, Others renouncin g 
them ;) ſo tis probable, that the different Partys, into which 
they were divided, uſed the Term Pleaſure in different Senſes ; 
and that, while it was confined by Some to ſignify Senſual 
Pleaſure only, which is -common to all Animals, Others in- 
larged its Meaning, ſo as to. comprehend. all, thoſe Enjoyments, 
which are peculiar to the Soul of Man, and are mentioned 
in Note 3.,—Certain it is, that in the Life-time of Plato, the 
Cyrenaicks were divided into Four Partys, ſeverally named from 
their immediate Heads or Leaders, the Theodorians, from Theo- 
dorus,—the Hegefiacks, from Hegefias,—the Annicerians, from An- 
niceris,—and the genuine  Cyrenazcks, - who were ſtrict followers 
of Ariſtippus, the Founder and prime Leader of all the Four. 
— This their partial Diſagreement gave occaſion, perhaps, to the 
Charge, brought againſt them by Some Perſons, as we are in- 
formed by Sextus, pag: 372, — the Charge of Inconflancy or 
Inconſiſtence. For the different Partys retaining, but for a ſhort 
time only, the particular Names by which they were diſtin- 
guiſhed, ſoon became, All of them, included in their general 
and original Name, Cyrenaicks. In all likelyhood, they either 
laid aſide or loſt thoſe Names of Diſtinction, by uniting in 
the Defence of that Doctrine, common to them all, — the 
ſupreme Happineſs of enjoying Pleaſure, —againſt thoſe formid- 
able Enemys of theirs, the Staickt, whoſe Set aroſe ſoon 
after the death of Plato. But however This may have been, 
tis certain that, in a ſhort courſe of time, all the Cyrenaicks 
were eaſily abſorbed in the wide-ſpreading Se, founded by 
Epicurus. For the Principles of his Doctrine, in Etrhicks, 
agreed entirely well with Theirs: and his amiable Manners 
attracted to him all the Grecian Youth, whoſe Genius led 
them to Philoſophy ; but whoſe Love of Eaſe deterred them 
from undergoing the rigid Diſcipline of euerer Moraliſts ; or 
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PRorakcnus. 
It is very evident. 


=o * 


SoOcRATES:;. 


Do theſe Perſons really feel Pleaſiire * *, whenever 


| they are free from Pain ? on 
% PRO TARCHUsS 4 


whoſe humbler Thoughts, confined to Body and tlie Corporeal” 
World, aſpired not to contemplate the nature of Mind and. 
Science, or to inveſtigate. the Principles of all Kinds of Rea- 
ſoning. — The Epicureans alfo were not leſs unſettled in their 
Notions of Pleaſure, than the Cyrenaicks- had been; as we ob- 
ſerved in page 34 of the preſent Dialogue. But this Incon- 
ſtancy never broke the Harmony of the Epicurean. Set; the 
reaſons of which probably were theſe; — that from the time 
q of its Beginning, it: always had to combat. with | the-Stoitks ;— 
| and that All, who adhered to it; were Worſhippers of the 
ſame Deity, the multiform Deity of Pleaſure,—as the ſole Cauſe 
(the Eficient, Formal, and Final Cauſe). of all Good to Man. 
Accordingly, all the Epicureans, without Diſtinction, are by. 
Ammonius and Simplicius, in their: Comments. on the Category, . 
ſtyled none Voluptuarys (in Theory) z—an Appellation, very 
; . properly given long before by Cebes, in his Picture of Human 
q Life, to all. the Cyrenarcks, tho at. that time they were * 
' into. Partys. 


397 We have ventured to ſuppoſe an Error in the Greet. of 
this Paſſage; and that We ane to read Yarpsoy od roi, inſtead 
of the printed words,—yxaipew- ο real. For without ſuch an 
alteration, Socrates, in his next Sentence, (Where theſe very⸗ 
words—yaipey ciorrer—appear. again, and where they are very 


pro per,) | 
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PRO TARcHus. 
So they ſay. 
| SOCRATES. 
They muſt imagine then, that they are pleaſed ; for 
otherwiſe they would not ſay ſo. 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 


T hey do, it ſeems, imagine it. 


SoCcraTEs:. 
They have a wrong Opinion' then of Pleaſure ; if it 
be true, that Pleaſure, and Freedom from Pain, have 


Each a diſtin& Nature, different from that of the 
Other.. 


Site; 
Different indeed we have concluded: them to be. 


SOCRATES. 

And are we willing to abide by our late-Concluſion,. 
that the 8ubjects, till under examination, are Three 
diſtinct Things? or do. we chooſe to ſay, that they 
are only Two? do. we now ſay, that Pain is Man's 
Evil, and that Deliverance from Pain is Man's Good, 


and is That to which i is given the appellation of Plea-- 
fure ? 


proper,) is guilty of meer Tautology ; and his argumentation 


proceeds not the leaſt Step,, but halts during that whole Sen- 
tence, 


2” | PROT.ARCHUS:- 
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ProTARCHUS. 


How come we, O Socrates | to propoſe this Point 


to be reconfidered by us now? for I do not apprehend 
your Drift, 


SE IE 


In fact, O Protarchus ! you do not apprehend, Who 
are the direct Enemys to Philebus. 


PRO TARcHus. 
Whom do you give that Character to ? 


SOCRATES. 
Perſons, who are ſaid to have a profound Knowlege 


of Nature: and theſe Perſons ſay, that Pleaſures * 
have no reality at all. 


PROTARCHUSs, 


zes Meaning abſolute and poſitive Pleaſures, independant of 
Pains,—We have no doubt, but that the Perſons, here meant, 
were Antiſthenes and ſome of his Diſciples. To this Opinion 
we have been led by the following conſiderations. _— In the 
firſt place, the Perſons, ſpoken of, are characteriſed by their 
averſion to Pleaſures; that is, to Thoſe Pleaſures, which are 
preceded naturally by Pains; for only Such anſwer to the De- 
ſcription here given. And indeed the Pleaſures of this Sort, 
whether thoſe of 'the Body and Soul jointly, or thoſe of the 
Soul alone, are always great, in proportion to the greatneſs 
of the Pains preceding them. As therefore vehement Pains are 
felt by the Soul, when her Body ſuffers in a high degree any 


ſuch 
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{uch Alterations, as are mentioned before in page 401, &c. ;— 
proportionably vebement are the Pleaſures, which attend the 
Deliverance from thoſe Pains, ' thro contrary Alterations. in» the 
Body. — And as the Soul is alſo tormented” by her own ima- 
ginary Wants and immoderate Deſires, — the Removal of that 
Torment, by a Supply of thoſe Wants, or a Gratification of 
thoſe Deſires, is apt to affect her with ſo tumultuous a Foy, as 
ſometimes to overwhelm her Reaſon.— In the former caſe, thoſe 
extravagant Pleaſures of Senſe, which ſucceed to Senfible Pains, 
tend to relax the Nerves, and to weaken the Vigour of the 
Body. — And in the latter caſe, extravagant Jays, ſucceed- 
ing to high Paſſions of the contrary Kind, have a tendency to 
weaken the Underſtanding, and to looſen (as it were) the Joints 
of the whole Soul.—When Both theſe caſes concur, as they 
ſometimes do, all Strength of the Mind is wont to be diſ- 
ſolved, the Power of Judgment totally to fail, and every Fa- 
culty of the Soul to become engaged in the Purſuit of the 
like Pleaſure and the like Joy for ever after. — Such Pleaſures 
and Such Joys as Theſe, we preſume that Antiſtbenes had a view 
to, in This celebrated Saying of His, — A war i nan 
I had rather have my Soul ſeized with Madneſs,. than. poſſeſſed by 
Pleaſure. The Severity of the Sentiment, and the Harſhneſs of 
the Expreſſion, are quite agreeable to the rigorous Diſcipline, 
the rugged Manners, and the rough Language. of. the Cynic 
Set, founded by Antiftbenes: nor leſs exactly do they corre- 
ſpond with what Socrates ſays, preſently after, of. the Perſons 
whom he is here ſpeaking of. The great Reſþe, which he 
ſoon profeſſes for them, and the high Character which he is 
about to give them, in likening them to Men izſpired by the 
God of Wiſdom, are farther Reaſons for our Suppoſition. For 
between Socrates and Antiſtbenes ſubſiſted the trueſt Friendſhip, 
That which is built on. the Similarity of Two. Minds, wholly. 
devoted, 
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PRrxOTARCHU 8. 


What do they mean? 


SOCRATES. 


They ſay, that all thoſe things, which Philebus 


and his Party call Pleaſures, are but Deliverances from 
Pain. | 


devoted, Each of them, to the Search of Truth, the Study of 
Miſdom, and the Practiſe of every Virtue neceſſary to the Hap- 
pineſs of Private Life, and to the very Being of Civil Society. 
Hence it was, that Antiſtbenes recommended to his own D 
ciples, to become Followers and Hearers of Socrates ; ingenu- 
ouſly profeſſing himſelf to have been advanced in Wiſdom by 
His Converſe. Our laſt Argument to prove, that Socrates 
meant, by the Adverſarys of Pleaſure, his great Friend, and the 
peculiar Diſciples of this Friend, is the Deſcription which he 
gives of them, in the Sentence now before us,—that they are 
Perſons, emol Aeyopuerct T&% reg Guaiv, ſaid to be profound in the 
Knowlege of Nature. For, that Antiſtbenes anſwered to this De- 
ſcription, better than any other Athenian contemporary with 
Socrates, or than any Foreigner who in that age philoſophiſed 
at Athens, muſt be acknowleged by all true Theiſts, if they 
are verſed in the Hiſtory of Philoſophy ; and if alſo they have 
read the only remaining Fragment of the Treatiſe of Autiſtbenes, 
reg! QUoews, as it is tranſlated by Cicero in his Firſt Book 4 
Natura Deorum, 8. 13.—“ populares Deos eſſe multos, natura- 


lem eſſe unum,” — that the Gods of the People are 1 the 
God of Nature is only One. 


PRO TARCHD$S- 
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PRO TARcRHus. 


Is it Your Advice then, O Socrates! that we ſhould 
hearken to theſe Perſons ? or how otherwiſe ? 
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SOCRATES. 


Not ſo; but to conſider them as a Kind of Di- 
viners, who divine not according to any Rules of 
Art *; but from the Auſterity of a certain Genius 

in 


399 The various Modes of Drvination, practiſed anciently in 
Greece, are rightly comprehended, all of them, in Two Kinds, 
the Artificial and the Enthufiaſtic. Of the Firſt Kind, were the 
Inſpectors of the -Entrails of Beaſts ſacrificed, the Obſervers 
of the Flight of certain Birds, the Interpreters of Dreams, 
and many other Sorts of Artiſ-Diviners; All of whom prog- 
noſticated future Events, from the Rules of their ſeveral Arts, 
taught them by Human Maſters. The Diviners of the Second 
Kind, the Enthufiaftic, are diſtinguiſhed into Two Sorts ; — into 
Thoſe, who delivered the Oracles of the Gods, given in their 
Temples, — and Thoſe, who were inſpired by ſome God within 
Themſelves. Mention is made of Both theſe Sorts in the 
Apology of Socrates, where they are called, the former Sort 
YerouSol, the latter Seouarrds, Socrates there likens to them 
the Poets; for that Theſe compoſe their Poems coin, not 
from any. Wiſdom, or Skill in the Subjects on which they write, 
d Quoc Twi we} Evyeoiatorres, but from a Kind of Natural 
Genius, aided by. Enthuſiaſm. And he here likens to thoſe En- 
thuſiaſtic Diviners, eſpecially to Thoſe of the /atter Sort, An- 
ti/thenes and his Diſciples, for much the ſame. reaſon; Theſe 

| Rre not 
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not having learnt their Doctrine from any Human Maſter of 
Science. Fot, if they had, they would have been taught to 
make a more Sciential and accurate Diſlinction between Pain 
and Pleaſure: they would have known them Both to be 
equally Senſations, (if in the Body,) or Sentiments, (if in the 
Soul only,) but of two contrary Kinds: they would not have 
confounded the Feeling of Pleaſure with the Deliveranct from 
(a meer Abſence of) the contrary Feeling, that of Pain: they 
would have placed, between Pain and Pleaſure, as Socrates had 
done, an Inſen/ibility to Either: They would alfo, Tike Socrates, 
have aſſigned the Cauſes of thoſe contrary Feelings; and have 
deſcribed the Alterations made in the Body at the time of 
Each, and the Tendency of thoſe Alterations.— Now, to con- 
firm the Judgment of Socratet concerning the Cynicks, — that 
they philoſophiſed 8 444vy, not from Art, or any Human Teach- 
ing.—we are informed, in the Emperor Julian: Sixth Oration, 
that the Cynicks diſowned Antifthener, Diogenes, and every other 
Man, as the «pywyss Firſt Leader of their Se&, or Founder 
of their Diſcipline; acknowleging no Teacher, beſide the God 
of Wiſdom ; and affirming, that He it was, who preſcribed 
the Way of Life peculiar to them, in this Symbolical Precept, 
<Trapdyagatoy to , FEfface the current Coin: — by 
which it was ſignified, that Whoever would attain to Wiſdom, 
muſt not conform his. Notions to Popular Opinions, nor the 
Conduct of his Life to Public Manners, or the Faſbionable way 
of Living; but ſhould eraſe out of his Mind all Impreſſions, 
made by any Teaching, except the Teaching of That Oracle 
within Himſelf, which is Divine. They owned therefore the 
Divinity of the Delphic Sentence, — adi gtauroy, ©* Know thy 
Self,” — only becauſe God, they ſaid, dictated to Them the 
ſame Precept. But beſides their own diſclaiming of all Hu- 
man Inſtruction, the learned Emperor, (to whom we _ 
debte 
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in them not ignoble , have conceived an Averſion 
to the Power of * ; and deem Nothing in her 


to. 


debted for this Piece of Information concerning their above- 
mentioned peculiar Maxym,) taking upon himſelf the Office of 
Advocate for them, cites, in Their Behalf, the well-known 
Saying of Heraclitus,ro)vpadtin voov 8 Ji oza, 20 Much Learns 
ing doth nat. teach good Senſe. What Socrates meant farther, 
in ſtyling them Prophets or Diviners, may appear, from conſi- 
dering the conſequences of what he ſaid before in this Dia- 
logue,—viz. * that a Life of Inſenſibility to Pain and Pleaſure 
is of all Lives the moſt Godlike: — for thence it follows, 
that ſuch a Life is the Portion of thoſe Beings, whoſe Nature 
is neareſt to That of The Supream ; and that 'twill alſo 
be hereafter the Portion of all Thoſe, who may perhaps, in 
time, arrive at a State ſo exalted. — The Cynic Philoſophers 
aimed at ſuck a; State of Life here on Earth, And indeed, 
could a Man live well and happily, independant on Domeftic 
and Civil Society,. —did not his natural Inſtincts and Affections 
ſtrongly incline him, and his natural Wants forcibly impell 
him, 19 A Conjugal, Social, and Civil Life, * were he not 2a 
Political as well as a Rational Animal, — and were the. Cypica/ 
Life a Life deſigned by Nature for any Human Being, — we 
ſhould. make no Scruple of pronouncing it the happieſt of all 
Human Lives, — For 8 well-drawn Sketch of it, we refer the 
learned Reader to Mais the Tyrion his n Mere. 
tion, as numbered by Dr. Davis. 

z Meaning—a Genius te moſt noble e e this . 
gure of Speech, fee Note 218. — It is remarkable, that Julian 
uſeth the ſame Figure, in writing on the ſame e For 

Rr r 2 | his 
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ſhould regard theſe Perſons, eſpecially if we conſider 
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to be Solid; but all her attractive Charms to be meer 
Illuſions, and not [true] Pleaſure. It is thus that we 


their other harſh Maxims. You ſhall in the next 
place hear, What Pleaſures ſeem to Me to be True 
Pleaſures: ſo that, from Both the Accounts, com- 
pared together, we may find out the nature of Plea- 
ſure, and form our Judgment of her comparative Va- 
lue. 


PROTARCHUS. 

Rightly ſaid. 
SOCRATES. 2 TS 
Let us then follow after them, as our Allies, where- 
ever their Auſterity ſhall lead us. For I ſuppoſe, they 
would begin their Argument with ſome General Prin- 


ciple, and propound to us ſome ſuch Queſtion as 


his account of the Cynic Phikſophy, in his Sixth Oration, is 
uſhered in by this general Character of it, — de qinogopias ore 
qavAgTaTtoy, ule aTiporaTor, aA Tos xpaTios gvapunnoy—that 
tis none of the meaneſt or moſt ignoble Species (or Sects) of Phi- 
fophy, but comparable to (or a Match for) the moſt excellent.— 
In which Sentence, the beautiful Contraſt between the Two 
Parts of it is very ſuitable to the florid Style of a Declama- 
tory Diſſertation ; as all the Azya of Julian are; (Compoſitions 
very faſhionable . in thoſe days;) but like other Gorgiaſms, it 
would much enervate the proper Style of Dialogues, ſuch as 
Plato's; the Energy of which conſiſts in Metaphors, and other 
ſtrong Figures of Speech, /aconically expreſſed, and unexplained | 
by the Writer, RS 
This; 
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This Whether, if we had a mind * to know the 
Nature of any particular Quality of things, for in- 
ſtance, the nature of the Hard, whether or no we 
ſhould not comprehend it better, by examining the 
hardeſt things, than we ſhould by ſerutiniſing a va- 
rious multitude of the leſs hard. Now, Protarchus t. 
you muſt make an Anſwer to theſe auſtere Perſons, as 


if you were making it it to Me. 4 


'PrxoTancavus, | 


By all means: and I make this Anſwer to them, — 
that to examine ſuch Bodys, as exceed all others in 
Hardneſs, is the better way. 


| So RATES. 
In like manner then, if we had a mind to know 
the nature of W 7 0 in an we are not to con- 


1 In all the Editions of the Greek, we here 1 00 
— the Senſe of this Paſſage will direct us to read 
—PpearSeinuer (one word): —and it appears to have been fo un- 
derſtood by Ficinus, Grynæus, and Serranus, as well as lately 
by M. Grou;z tho otherwiſe by Cornarius and Bembo. —— This 
Obſervation, with many Others of like Kind in the Courſe of 
our Notes to Plata, we offer to all Readers of the Greek 


Original; but more eſpecially to Thofe, who may oblige ſome 
future age with a more accurate Edition of it, than has yet 


deen g Bien. N 90 
under 
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ſider the multitude of little or mean Pleaſures, but 
thoſe only which are called extream and exquiſite. 


PROTARCHUS., © 


Every man would grant you the truth of this your 
preſent Argument. 


' * SOCRATES. 
The Pleaſures which are always within our Reach, 
thoſe which we often call the greateſt, do they not 
belong t to the Body T. | 


| 8 84 
There is no doubt of it. 


SgexarzEs. 
Are the [| Bodily] Pleaſures, - which are produced in 
thoſe Perſons who labour under Diſeaſes, greater than 
the Pleaſures [of the ſame Kind!] felt by Thoſe who 


are in Health? Now let us take Care not Ye 201 
making too n re an Anſwer. 


PROTARCHUS, 


What danger is there of erring ?? 
zu Tn the Gretk of this Sentence, all the Trani och, —_ 
cept Serranus, ſeem to agree with Us, in reading rare, and 


not (as printed in all the Editions of Plato, ) Taury. M524 


6 SOCRATES, 
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— 
333; f 


SockAr ge- 101 . 


Perhaps we might pronounce in favour of Thoſe 
who are in Health. | 


PROTARCHUS, 


Probably we ſhould, 


„ 
But What? are not thoſe Pleaſures the moſt ex- 
ceſſive, which are preceded by the ſtrongeſt Deſires? 


PRrOTARCHUS, 4H 
This cannot be denicd, 


Socrates, 


The Afflicted with. F evers, or with Diſcaſes of kin 
to Fevers , are they not more thirſty than other 
Perſons ? do they not more ſhake with cold? and ſuf- 
fer they not, in a greafer degtee, other Evils ** which 
the Body is ſubje& to? do they not feel their Wants 
more preſſing? and feel they not greater Pleafures, 


zu Meaning, as we preſume, Such as are attended uſually 
with a Kind of Fever, —as Gouts and neg, Pitrid Ma- 
ladys, and Obftruttions of the /; Nervs. 


4 Viz. happen, Indigeftion, Coltvenc, —_ 4 2 
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when they have thoſe Wants . am 3:5? Or ſhall we 
1 all 2 to be True? 


ee 
Your . of thoſe caſes clearly is . 


" Soctares. 

Well then; ſhould we not be clearly right 3 in ſay- 
ing, that Whoever would know What Pleaſures are 
the greateſt *, muſt not go to the Healthy, but to the 
Sick, to look for them? Be careful now, not to 
imagine the Meaning of my Queſtion to be this,— 
whether the Sick enjoy Pleaſures more, in Number, 
than the Healthy: but conſider me as inquiring into 
high Degrees of Pleaſure ; ànd by what Means, and 
in what Subjects, the Vehemence or Extreme of it 
always is produced. For we are to find out, we fay, 
What the Nature is of Pleaſure, and What thoſe 
Perſons mean by Pleaſure, who pretend that no ſuch 
thing as Pleaſure has any Being at all. n 


Far of 
7 


l Paorakckhus. A boll 50 
Tolerably well do I apprehend your Arbement bn 


1s In all the Editions of the Greet, we here read ro- 
bοννν,/u u but certainly we ought to read a TOTAg8 herd. 1595 

We are to obſerve, that the Philoſopher is here ſpeak- 
ing only of Pleaſures belonging to the 182285 D of the 


Soul he will examine afterwards. | 
6 Ca e 


P HIL E BUS. 5oz 
SOCRATES. 


And poſſibly, O Protarchus ! you will equally well 
ſhow the Truth of it. For tell me; in a Life of 
boundleſs Luxury fee you not greater Pleaſures, (I do 
not mean more in Number, but more intenſe and 
vehement,) than thoſe in the Life of Temperance ? 
Give your Mind to the Queſtion firſt, and then an- 
ſwer. 


PRO TARc Huus. 


I apprehend what you ſay: and the great ſuperiority 
of the Pleaſures, enjoyed in a Luxurious Life, I eaſily 
diſcern, For Sober and Temperate Perſons are on 
all occaſions under the Reſtraint of That Maxim, now 
become a Proverb, which adviſes them to avoid the 


Too Much of Any thing*”; to which Advice they 
are 


5 In the Greet - Made, 4yar.—This moſt excellent Saying, 
which recommends Moderation, or due Meaſure, to be obſerved 
in all things, is numbered among the Grecian Proverbs by 
Eraſmus and by Schottus.s The Author of it, according to 
ſome ancient Writers, was Salon; Others attribute the Origin 
of it to Thales; and Ariſtotle is generally underſtood to have 
aſcribed it to Chilo: but perhaps Ariſtotle, by calling it 
Xv, as he does in his Art of Rbetorick, Lib: 2, only 
meant, that twas a Saying frequently in the mouth of Clo. 
Indeed 'tis probable, that only on the like account the Ho- 
nour of it was given to Any of the old Grecian Sages in 

88 8s | par- 


State, were ſhort and ſententious, comprehending, in a very 
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are obedient. But an Exceſs of Pleaſure, even to 
Madneſs, poſſeſſing the Souls of the Unwiſe and In- 
temperate, as it makes them frantic, it makes them 
conſpicuous, and famed for being Men of Pleaſure. 


SOCRATES. 


Well faid. If this then be the caſe, tis evident, 
that the greateſt Pleaſures, as well as the greateſt 


particular. For the Antiquity of it ſeems to have been much 
earlier than the Age of the celebrated Seven. See Eraſmus's 
learned Explication of the ancient Adager. And ttis reafonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the firſt Speeches of Philoſophy, in her ant 


few energetic Words, very deep or ſablime or. extenſive Mean- 
ings. Now 'tis certain,. that no Sentence can be ſborter, than 
the Sentence now before us: for it conſiſts only of Two Words. 
And no Sentiment can be more comprebenſtve, more profound,. 
or more ſublime, than the Sentiment conveyed in thoſe Two 
Words: for it not only extends its regulating Influence to all 
Human Energys and Actions, — as it ſets. the proper Bounds to 
them, reſpecting the End and Degn of Each, —but alſo it is 
the Law, obſerved by Nature in the forming of all her Works: 
it hath its Foundation therefore deep. in the Nature of Things : 
and it lifts up our Thoughts on high to Nature's Cauſe, — to 
the great Legi/later of the Univerſe :—all which Excellencys it 
will be found to have, when we ſhall be led to the confi- 
deration of it again, in the latter Part of this moral. and di- 
vine Dialogue. 


Pains, 


EMELESU Ss gog 
Pains, are produced in a morbid and vitious Diſpo- 


ſition of the Soul or of the Body; and not, when 
they are in their ſound and right State. 


PRO TARCHs. 


Certainly ſo. 


SOCRATES. 


Ought we not then to inftance in ſome of theſe 
Pleaſures, and to confider What Circumſtances at- 
tend them, on account of which it is, that they are 
ſtyled the Greateſt ? 


PROTARCHUS. 
That muſt be done. 


SOCRATES. 


Confider aig What Circumſtance attends the Plea- 
ſures, which are produced in certain Maladys. 


PROTARCHUS. 
In what Maladys ? 


SOCRATES. 


In thoſe of the baſe or indecent Kind ; — Plea- 
ſures, to which the Perſons, whom we termed Auſtere, 
have an utter Averſion. | 


8862 PROTARCHUS. 


n 
* 
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 PrRoTARCHUS, 
What Pleaſures do you mean ? 


Socrates. 
Thoſe which are felt in curing the Itch *, for 


_ inſtance, by Friction; and in other Maladys of like 


Kind, ſuch as need no other Medicine *”, 


Now the Senſation, thence ariſing in us, in the name 


of the Gods What ſhall we ſay of it? Pleaſure is it? 
or ſhall we term it Pain ? 


313 Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe meg TS», accounts this Diſ- 
order among thoſe, which are aizy wana 4 veoipate. And 
Fogius, in his Note on that Paſſage, cites the following Sen- 
tence from Avicenna;— Iſtz cutis affectiones, cum morbi non 


fant, ſed cutis fæditates potine & opprobria, morn tamen 
annumerantur.” | 


319 This is to be underſtood of Caſes, in which theſe Diſ- 
orders are meerly ſuperficial, and affect not any Parts of the 
Body deeper than the Skin. Such Caſes frequently happened, 
in the fine Climate of Greece, to Bodys not perfectly free from 
ill Humours, at the Spring-time of the Year. For then the 
Humours, which had been condenſed and driven to the Inte- 
rior Parts by the Cold of Winter, are attenuated and rarefied, 


and tend toward the Surface. See Galen in Hippocratis Apbo- 
r:ſmos, F. 3. Aph: 20. 


PROTARCHUS, 


nens 07 


PRO TARcHUsS. 


A mixt Sort of Senſation, O Socrates! ſeems to 
ariſe from this Malady, partaking of both Pain and 


Pleaſure. 
SOCRATES. 


It was not, however, for the ſake of Philebus , 
that I brought this laſt Subject into our Diſcourſe : 
'twas becauſe we ſhould never be able to determine the 
Point now before us“, unleſs we had taken a view of 
theſe mixt Pleaſures, and of Others alſo which depend 
on theſe. Let us proceed therefore to confider Such 
as have an Affinity with them“. 


320 Meaning, — it was not for the ſake of confuting thoſe 
Cynicks, the Enemys of Pleaſure and of her Advocate, Philebus, — 
Thoſe, who held Senſual Pleaſure to be nothing more than a 
Deliverance from Pain, — that he produced this Inſtance of a 
Malady, in which there is found a Mixture of Pain and Pleaſure. 


See Page 494. 

zn The Point of Inquiry is this, — whether a/ and Every 
Sort of Pleaſure is deſirable for its own ſake; or whether One 
Sort only ;—viz, the pure, and unmixed with Pain. See Page 404. 

322 We have followed Ficinus and Grynæus in aſcribing this 
laſt Sentence, — Let us proceed &c”,—to Socrates : the next 
Interrogative Sentence, — Such do you mean, &c",—to Pro- 
zarchus : and the ſhort Anſwer, following it, to Socrates : though. 
_ contrary. to all the Editions of the Greet; in which, as well 
as in the reſt of the Tranſlations, the Perſons of Socrates and 
Protarchus are interchanged. | 


3 PROTARCHUS: 
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PROTARCHUS. 


Such do you mean, as partake of Pleaſure and Pain 
by means of their Commixture ? 


SOCRATES. 

That is my very Meaning. Of theſe mixt Feelings 
then, Some belong to the Body ; and in the Body 
are theſe generated. Others are of the Soul; and 
theſe have in the Soul their Reſidence. We ſhall 
find alſo Pleaſures mingled with Pains, where the 
Soul and the Body have, each of them, a Share. Now 
theſe Mixtures tho compoſed of Contrarys, ] are, in 
ſome caſes, termed only Pleaſures; in other caſes, 


only Pains. 
PROTARCHUS. 


Expreſs yourſelf more fully. 


SOCRATES. 


When a Man, whether in a ſound, or in a deeaying 
State of his Body, feels Two. contrary Senſations at 
the ſame time; as when, chilled with Cold, he is 
warming himſelf; or ſometimes, when over-heated, 
he is cooling himſelf ; with a view, I ſuppoſe, to 
his enjoying One of thoſe Senſations, and to his de- 
liverance from the Other: in ſuch caſes, what is 
called 
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called the Bitter- Sweet *, thro the difficulty met 
with in driving away the Bitter Part, cauſeth a 
Struggle within, and a fierce Meeting together of 
oppoſite Qualitys and Senſations, 


ProOtArCHVUS, 
It is perfectly true, what you have now ſaid. 


SOCRATES, 


Are not Some of theſe Mixt Senſations compoſed 
of Pain and Pleaſure in equal Proportion ? and in 
Others is not one of them predominant ? 


3:3 In the Greek,—79 Aeyopueroy TILA YAWXU h, tv —But, 
if we are right in our Conjecture, the three latter words . . . 
originally were a Marginal Gloſs, meant only to explain the term 
rug found in the firſt and unadulte rated Copys of the Dia- 
logue. For this ſingle word—yAuwrtizxgor—Wwas To Aryoperer, the 
common Saying, to expreſs Pleaſure and Pain mixed together, but 
moſt commonly was applyed to the Paſſion of Love.—A Paſlage in 
Plutarch, Sympgfiac: L. 5, C. 7, at the fame time that it proves 
this Uſe of the Word, explains it exactly in the ſame manner as 
it is explained by our ſuppoſed Gloſſographer; and may ſerve 
therefore to ſupport. our conjectural Reading of the Sentence 
in Plato now before: us. — In that Paſſage of Plutarch, Lovers, 
when they look at the Objects of their Paſſion, are ſaid to 
languiſh ue dans aryndon pepryperns, mw aro TATKTIIKPON 
oroudCeory, with 4 Pleaſure mingled with Pain, and termed by them- 


ſelves a Bitter-Sweet. 
_ PROTARCHUS, 
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Without doubt. 


SOCRATES. 


Among Thoſe then, in which there is an Over- 
plus of Pain, I reckon That of the Malady termed 
the Itch, and all other Pruriencys and Itchings, 
when nothing more than a ſlight Friction or Motion 
is applyed to them, ſuch as only diſſipates what 
Humours are at the Surface, but reaches not the 
Fermentation and Turgeſcence of thoſe Humours 
which lye deep within. In this condition, the Diſ- 
eaſed often apply Heat * to the Parts which pain 
them, and then the oppoſite Extream “, thro Im- 
patience, and Uncertainty which Way to take. Thus 
they excite inexpreſſible Pleaſures firſt, and then the 
contrary, in the Interior Parts, compared with the 
Pains felt in the Exterior, which yet are mixed with 
Pleaſures, according as the Humours are driven out- 


wardly or inwardly. For by violently diſperſing the 


In the Greek, — c gorres eis mop aura, By which probably 
are meant Warm Fomentations by the Fire-Stge. 


3:5 Meaning probably the YJuypoauoiz, or Immerfions in the 
coldeſt Waters. — Concerning the cold Embrocations, and cooling 
Unguents, uſed in ſuch caſes afterwards by Themiſon and the Me- 
thodiſts, ſee Cælius Aurelian. de Morbis Chron: L. 4, C. 1. 


Morbific 
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Morbific Matter where it is collected, and by com- 
pelling it together from Places where it lyes diſ- 
perſed, Pleaſures and Pains are at once excited, and 
ariſe by each other's Side **, 


PrzoOTARCHUS. 


Moſt true. 


SOCRATES. 


Now wherever, in any caſe of this Kind, a greater 
quantity of Pleafure is mingled, the ſmaller quantity 
of Pain creates but a flight Uneaſineſs, no more 
than what ſerves to tickle: whilſt, on the other 
hand, the great Exceſs of Pleaſure, ſpred through- 
out, convulſeth the whole Frame, and ſometimes 
cauſeth involuntary Motions ; operating alſo every 
Change of Colour in the Countenance, every Variety 
of Poſture in the Limbs, and every different degree 
of Reſpiration ; — and within the Soul it energiſes in 
Tranſports, uttered madly in Exclamations. 


| PrROTARCHUS, 
Intirely ſo. 


3:5 External Warmth relaxes, attracts, rarefys, and diſperſes: 
external Cold, on the contrary, conſtringes, repells to the in- 
terior Parts, . gathers together, and condenſes. | 

327 In the Greek, as it is printed, we read, — To Sa 
nos. — but we ſhould chooſe to read, — To d as ns n. 

. SOCRATES. 
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Farther; a Man in ſuch a Condition, O my Friend! 
is apt to ſay of himſelf, and Others are apt to ſay 
of him, that he is dying, as it were, thro Exceſs 
of Pleaſure. From this time for ever after, he is 
wholly intent on purſuing the like Pleaſures; and 
the more ſo, the more he happens to be intem- 
perate, and leſs under the government of Prudence. 
Thus he calls theſe Pleaſures the greateſt, and ac- 
counts Him the happieſt of Men, who ſpends his 
whole time, as far as poſſible, in the enjoyment of 
them. | 


PrROTARCHUS. 


You have deſcribed all This, O Socrates ! juſt as 
it happens to the Bulk of Mankind, according to 
their own Senſe and Opinion. 


SO RATES. 


But all This, O Protarehus ! relates only to Such 
Pleaſures mixed with Pains, as ariſe ſolely in the 
Body, in its Superficial parts and Interior parts al- 
ternately. And as to thoſe Feelings of the Soul, 
which meet with a contrary Condition of the Body, 


3:3 In the Greek of this Paſſage, immediately after the word 
Jug, we preſume, that the word gray, or ws in the ſame ſenſe, 
was dropt by ſome ancient Tranſcriber. 

. when 


mus, 455 
when Pleaſure in the One is mixed with Pain in 
the Other, ſo as that Both are Ingredients in One 
Compolition, we ſpake of Thoſe before e; ſuch as 
a Deſire of Fulneſs, under a Senſe of Emptineſs in 
the Body; when Hope adminiſters Delight, while 
the Emptineſs gives a Pain, We did not indeed con- 
ſider them at that time, as Evidences of the preſent 
Point; but we now ſay, that in all thoſe Caſes, 
(and the number of them is infinite,) where the 
Condition of the Soul is different from That of the 


Body, a Mixture of Pain and Pleaſure happens to 
be produced. 


PrROTARCHUS, 
You are, I believe, perfectly in the right. 


SOCRATES. 


Among the Mixtures of Pain and Pleaſure, there 
is a Third Kind remaining, yet unmentioned. 


| PROTARCHUS. 
What Kind is That? 


SOCRATES. 


That, where ſuch Pleaſures and Pains as we faid 
ariſe frequently in the Soul herſelf 00 her Self e, 


are mixed together. Re 


39 See before, in Page 4.39» and again in Pages 471 and z. 
Tt t 2 PRO TARCHus. 
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In what Caſes, ſay we, are Theſe Mixtures found ? 


SOCRATES. 

Anger, Fear, and Deſire, and Lamentation, Love, 
Emulation, and Envy, and all other ſuch Paſſions 
of the Soul her ſelf, do you not ſuppole them to give 
Pain and Uneaſineſs to the Soul? 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
I do. 
| SOCRATES, 
And ſhall we not find theſe very Paſſions fraught 
with wondrous Pleaſures? In the Paſſions of Re- 


ſentment and Anger, do we need to be reminded of 
what the Poet ſays of — that 


— ho Reſentment raiſe 
Choler, like Smoke, in even the prudent Breaſt; 
The luſcious Honey from its waxen Sec eat 
Diſtills not 4 ſuch Sweerneſs. 


And do we not remember in Lamentations and De- 


19. 
33 That is, without the concurrence of any Senſation, plea- 


ſurable or painful, by means of - the Body. — See a in 
Pages 409 and 428. 
33: Homer, in the Eighteenth Book of his 1/iad, Lo8, Kc. 


A fires, 
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fires, the Pleaſures we have felt, mingled with the 
Pains which thoſe Paſſions produce ? a 


PRO rTAR Hus. 


Tis true; our Paſſions do affect us in the manner 
Vou have mentioned, and no otherwiſe. 


SOCRATES. 


And have you not obſerved, at Tragic Spectacles 
preſented on the Stage, with how much Pleaſure 
the Spectators ſhed Tears ? 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
I certainly have. 


SOCRATES, 


But have. you attended to the Diſpoſition. of your 
Soul at the acting of a Comedy? Do you know, 
that there alſo we feel Pain mixed with Pleaſure ? 


PROTARCHUS. | 
I do not perfectly well comprehend That. 


. 
* 
. wy . 


SockaTEs. | 


It is r ' perfeatly ealy, O Pet at ſuch 
2 Time, to comprehend what mixt Paſſions poſſeſs 
the Soul in every Caſe of that Kind. 


PrRoTARCHUS 
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PROTARCHUS.. 
Not at all eaſy, I believe. 


SOCRATES, 


However, let us conſider What our Feelings are 
at that time; and the more attentively, on account 
of their Obſcurity; that Wwe may be able to diſ- 
cover with the greater eaſe, what Mixture there is 
of Pain and Pleaſure in other caſes. 


PROTARCHUS. 
Say on then. 


SOCRATES. 

The Paſſion, known by the name of Envy, will 
you ſet it down for a ſort of Pain in the Soul, or 
how? 

PROTARCHUS. 
Even ſo. | 
SOCRATES. 


And yet the Man, who envys another, will plainly 
appear to, be delighted with the Evils which befall 
him. 


PROTARCHUS. 


Clearly ſo. 


SOCRATES. 
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Now, Ignorance * is an Evil; and fo is what 
we term Want of Senſe. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Undoubtedly. 
| SOCRATES, 


From theſe Premiſſes you may perceive, what is 
the nature of Ridicule and the Ridiculous. 


PROTARCHUS. 
You muſt tell me, What it is. 


SOCRATES. 


Every particular Vice takes its Name from ſome 
particular Bad Habit in the Soul. But total Vici- 
ouſneſs, the Habit of Wickedneſs in all reſpects, is 


the direct Contrary of That Habit, which the Delphic 
Inſcription adviſeth us to acquire. 


PRO TARCHUs. 
That of knowing one's Self do you mean, O 
Socrates f 


33* Among the various Readings of the Greek Word in this 
place, — viz. eviz, dpa, and dyn, — we have made no doubt 
of giving the Preference to the latter, from the authority 
of Ficinus's Tranſlation z which is followed, herein, by all the 
ſubſequent Tranſlators, except Serranus, who preferred dv. 


SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


I do. And the Contrary to this Advice of the 


Oracle would be, — Not to know one's Self in any 
reſpect at all. 


PROTARCHUS. 
Certainly it would. 


SOCRATES. © 


Try now to divide this Ignorance of our Selves 
into Three Kinds. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


How, ſay you, ſhould this be done? for I am 
not able to do it. 


SOCRATES. 


Do you fay, that I ſhould make this diviſion, in 
Your Stead? 


| PROTARCHUS. 
I not only ſay it, but defire you ſo to do. 


SOCRATES. 


Well ben 3 Whoever is ignorant of Himſelf, muſt 


he not be thus ignorant, in one or other of theſe 
Three Reſpects ? 


PROTARCHUS. 
What Three ? 


SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES, 


Firſt ; with reſpe& to External Poſſeſſions, in ima- 
gining himſelf wealthier than he really is. 


PROTARCHUS.. 


Many Perſons there are, who labour 8 this 
Sort of Ignorance. 


SocRATE S. 


Yet more numerous are They, in the next place, 
who imagine themſelves handſomer in their Perſons, 
nobler in their Air, or graced with ſome other Cor- 
poreal Advantage in a higher Degree, than actually 


they are. 
PRO TARCHuus. 
Very true. | 


SOCRATES, 


But the Number is by far the greateſt, I n 
of Such as are miſtaken in themſelves, with reſpect 
to the Third Kind of Excellence, That which be- 
1 to tio wann 8 2 themſelves poſſeſſed 


PROTARCHUS. 
Nothing is more certain. get: 
Hands © hdd ene: 
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SOCRATES. 

Among the Virtues and Excellencys 4 the Soul, 
is not Wiſdom That, to which the Generality of 
Mankind lay Claim with the greateſt Earneſtneſs, and 
in regard to which they are full of Contention, 
Opinionativeneſs, and falfe Notions ? 


PROTARCHUS. 
Evidently ſo. 
SOCRATES. 


Now the Man, who ſhould ſay that Ignorance and 
Error, in any of theſe reſpects, were Evils, would 
ſay what is true. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Very right. 
SOCRATES. 


But we are to make ſtill another Diviſion! of this 
Ignorance of a Man's Self, O Protarchus} if we 
would diſcover the odd Mixture of Pain and Pleaſure 
in that mirthful Envy, which is excited by Comedy, 


— a Diviſion into Two Sorts. 


Peas ec 


Into what Two Sorts do you mean 7 
SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES, 


To thoſe Perſons, who fooliſhly entertain any ſuch 
falſe Opinion of themſelves, it neceſſarily happens, 
as it does to all Men in general, that Strength and 
Power attend on Some; while the Fate of Others 


is quite the contrary. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


It muſt be ſo. 
SOCRATES. 


According to this Difference then between them, 
diſtinguiſh thoſe ignorant Perfons into T'wo Sorts. 
And all Thoſe, whoſe Self-Ignorance is attended 
with Weakneſs, and with a Want of Power to be 
revenged on Such as laugh at them, you may juftly 
lay, that they are open to Ridicule, and may call 
their Characters properly Ridiculous. But as to the 
Others, who have Power to take their Revenge, if 
you ſhould ſay, that Theſe are to be dreaded, as 
being powerful 'and hoſtile, you would give a very 
right account of them, For ſuch Ignorance, armed 
with Power, is powerful to da Miſchief ; and not only 
its Self is hoſtile and hurtful to all Perſons within 
its Reach; but ſo likewiſe are all its Images and 


333 Critias, in particular, is perhaps here alluded to. 5 See 
Notes 203 and ene een en ben 1 


Uuu 2 Repre- 


$1 ee 


Repreſentatives. But Self-Ignorance, without Strength 
and Power, is to be ranked among the Things which 
are Ridiculous, and is a proper object of Ridicule. 


PRO TARCHuusS. 


There is much of Truth in what you ſay. But 


I do not as yet perceive clearly, what Mixture there 
is of Pain and Pleaſure in our Feelings on ſuch 
occaſions. 


SOCRATES, 


You are in the firſt place to apprehend the Force 
of Envy in theſe caſes. | 


PROTARCHUS. 
Show it me then. 


SOCRATES. 


Is not Sorrow, on ſome Occaſions, felt unjuſtly? 
and is it not the ſame caſe with Joy and Pleaſure? 


PROTARCHUS. 
No doubt can be made of it. 


SOCRATES. 


There is neither Injuſtice, nor Envy, in rejoicing 
at the Evils which befall our Enemys. | 
: PROTARCHUS- 


CCC 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
Certainly there is not. 


SOCRATES. 


But if at any time, when we ſee an Evil happening 
to our Friends, we feel no Sorrow, — if on the con- 
trary we rejoice at it, — are we not guilty of In- 


juſtice ? 


PROTARCHUS, 


Without Diſpute. 


SOCRATES. 


Did we not ſay, that twas an Evil to any Perſon, 
to be ignorant of Himſelf? 


PROTARCHUS. 


We did, and juſtly too. 


SOCRATES. 


If there be in any of our Friends a falſe Conceit 
of their own Wiſdom, or of their own Beauty, or 
of whatever elſe we mentioned, when we divided 
Ignorance of one's Self into Three Kinds, is not 
this Conceit an Object of Ridicule, where tis at- 
tended with Impotence and Weakneſs; but an Ob- 

ject 


0 
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jet of Hatred, if Power and Strength“ are joined 
with it? or do we deny, what I juſt now ſaid, that 
the having of fuch a falſe Opinion, if it be not 
hurtful to Others, is an Object of Ridicule ? 


PROTARCHUS. 
You ſaid what is intirely true. 


Soc RATES. 


And do we not acknowlege this falſe Conceit to 
be an Evil, as being built on Ignorance ? 


PROTARCHUS, 
Moſt heartily. ; 
| SOCRATES, 


Whether do we feel Delight, or Sorrow, when we 
laugh at it? 


PROTARCHUS. 


'Tis plain, that we feel Delight. | 


SOCRATES. | 


Did we not ſay, that whenever we feel Delight 


from the Evils which happen to our Friends, it is 
Envy which operates in us that unjuſt Delight? _ 


33% It is hoped, that no future Editor of Plato will be either 
ſo abſurd, or fo careleſs, as to follow all the former Editors, 
in printing An (inſtead of dy 5) gppwptra, in the Greek of this 
Paſſage. | | 
: PROTARCHUS, 
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PRO TARCHus. 
It muſt be Envy. 
SOCRATES. 


Our Reaſoning then ſhows, that, when we laugh 
at what is Ridiculous in a Friend, mixing thus De- 
light with Envy, we mix together Pleaſure and Pain. 
For we acknowleged long ago, that Envy gives 
Oneaſineſs and Pain to the Soul; and we have ad- 
mitted, that Laughing yields Delight. Now in theſe 
Caſes they ariſe, Both of them, at the ſame Time. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
True. | 
SOCRATES. 


We fee then from the Concluſion of our Argu- 
ment, that in mournful Spectacles, and no leſs in Co- 


medys 335, — not only as they are acted on the Stage, 
but 


335 Every philoſophic Admirer of the Comedys, of old written 
by Terence and Plautus, or of Some in modern days, written 
by Poets of our own or of the French Nation, — if he happens 
to read. this Dialogue, and is unacquainted with the Hiſtory of 
the Athenian Theatre,—muſt be ſurprized at the Severity of the 
Cenſure, paſſed on Comedy in this Part of the Dialogue; 
where the Pleaſure, felt by the Spectators and Readers of a 
Comedy, is attributed to Envy ; and repreſented as a malicious 
Foy, at ſeeing the ridiculous Faults of our Neighbours, Fellow- 


Citizens, and Countrymen, expoſed to Public View. But the 
5 Conduct 


8 26 F 


Conduct and Manners of the Comic Muſe at Athens, in the 
time of Socrates, are a full Juſtification of his Cenſure. For 
the time was not long before his Death, when a "Law was 
made in that City,—uy xwuoSti oropract TH Tooownrae, that the 
Aclors of a Comedy ſhould perſonate none of the Citizens by name. 
And ſuch a Law was neceſſary, becauſe the Comic Poets were 
uſed to gratify Such of the People, as were envious and ma- 
licious, by preſenting to Ridicule, on the Public Stage, living 
Characters by their names, and even Some of the greateſt Worth: 
as Socrates, for inſtance, was perſonated by name in the Clouds, 
a Comedy of Aritophanes, to pleaſe Anytus and the reſt. of the 
Cabal, formed for the deſtruction of that moſt excellent Man. 
—About the ſame time, on the ſame account, was ſuppreſſed, 
in all the Athenian Comedys, the Chorus; many of whoſe Speeches 
were abuſive, either on particular Perſons, or on whole Orders 
of Men, Parts of the Commonwealth; and whoſe Language 
was often very ſcurrilous: for this Chorus commonly repreſented 
the Athenian Populace ; and it was indeed a juſt Repreſentative 
or Image of the Sentiments and Style of that loweſt Order of 
the People in every Free State. To this Rabble of a Chorus 
ſucceeded the Comic Tapaſiaos: in which the Poet himſelf in 
Perſon (or his Repreſentative, the Spokeſman or Foreman of 
the old Comic Chorus,) rage G. quitting his place at the 
Back-Part of the Stage, came forward to the Front; and after 
addreſſing the Audience, and courting their Favour to him 
as Author of the Drama, indulged their Love of Contumely, 
by vilifying Foreign Nations, or by carping at the Beſt Poets 
of former Ages. And to ſhow farther, in how ſmall a degree 
the Licentiouſneſs of the Athenian Comedy was reſtrained by 
the Law abovementioned, againſt perſonating on the Stage any 
Citizen by name, we are told by ſeveral ancient Writers, that 
ſucceſsful Attempts frequently were made to elude that Law; 

5 ſometimes, 
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ſometimes, by the Actor's wearing a Maſk, reſembling the Face 
of the Citizen who was meant to be expoſed and vilified ; 
ſometimes, by pointed Alluſions to certain Accidents of his Life, 
or Particulars in his Character, well known to the whole City; 
and ſometimes by a ſmall Alteration of his Name, — as, by 
calling him "Auunas Amynas in the Drama, when his real Name 
was *Apinaes, In this State remained the Comic Mufe at Athens, 
until Menander roſe, who taught her to philoſophiſe : for he 
taught her to paint, in Moral Poetry, the General Characters, 
by which All of the Human Race are to be diſtinguiſhed in- 
ternally, or according to their Souls and Minds, Some from 
Others. — He had «learnt Moral Philoſophy, himſelf, under an 
excellent Maſter, Theophraſtus: he had learnt from His Lectures 
the ſeveral Paſſians of the Human Soul; the Predominance of 
any One of which over the reſt, in the Whole of a Man's 
Life, is the plaineſt of thoſe Marks which chara&eriſe the Man. 
Of theſe General Differences he had learnt from Him the or- 
dinary Cauſes ; — a difference of Natural Temper in the Soul, 
ariſing probably from a different Mixture of the fundamental 
Humours in the Body ; — a different Education ; or a difference of 
Notions early imbibed, and of Habits early contracted ;—a dif- 
ferent Way, of Life ; a difference of the Objet?s, engaging a 
Man's ſerious Study, or continually preſented to his View ;—a 
difference of Conver/ation, of Examples caſually met with, or of 
Advice from Perſons whoſe Judgment we eſteem. — He muſt 
have learnt farther, (for Theophraſftus, who taught him, had far- 
ther learnt from Ariftotle,) how to diſtinguiſh different Nations ; 
not, by thoſe Marks, ſo obvious to every Eye and Ear, and 
ſo caſily counterfeited,—their Attire and Language, —but by the 
difference of their National Manners,” owing to the differences 
of Climate and Sail, of | Government and Laws, and of Public 
Cuſtoms, whether Cruil or Religious ——Menander, being thus pro- 

XXX * vided 
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vided with a large Stock of Moral and Political Knowlege, 
adapted his Comedys, — not to the bad Paffions of ſome Athe- 
nian Citizens, — but to the common Senſe of all Mankind: 
ſecretly appealing, for the Truth of his Characters, to every 
Man' s Experience of Human Nature in Himſelf and Others,—. 
to every Man's Feeling of ſuch Sentiments, as are common to 
Perſons of his own Rank and Nation, his own Age, Temper; 
Way of Life, &c.—and to every Man's Knowlege of the Sen- 
timents of ſuch Perſons, as differ from him in any of thoſe 
Circumſtances which are common to Many.—So that the Perſons 
of the Drama, in Comedy, were no longer, what they had 
formerly been, Caricature-Portraits of the Manners of particular 
real Perſons ; but they were, like the Characters in an Epic Poem, 
Pictures of the Poet's own General Ideas: for they repreſented, 
according to the Beft of the Author's Knowlege and Fancy 
joined together, whatever appeared to Him moſt ſtriking in the 
Moral Characters and Behaviour of the ſeveral Kinds and Sorts 
of Perſons in the various Stations, Conditions, and Accidents, 
of Human Life. Such, as we have here delineated, was the 
New Comedy, introduced by Menander, and followed by all the 
Greek Comic Poets, his Contemporarys and his Succeſſors. The 
licentious and abuſive Kind of Comedy, in Vogue until the 
making of the Law above-mentioned, was then, and for ever 
after, ſtyled the O/d Comedy: and that Kind, which fucceeded to 
the Old, and obtained. univerſally, till Menander had reformed” 
the Comic Muſe, took the denomination of the Middle Comedy.— 
But ſo powerful is the Force of Truth and Nature, and ſo 
amiable are Decengy and Good Manners,. (eſpecially. when Envy 
and Malice lurk not under that fair Covering,) that, in all 
Countrys, to which the Greek Eanguage extended, the New 
Comedy met with a much more general Approbation than Either 
of its Predeceſſors: and perhaps it contributed, more than any 

2 other. 


* 
- 


other thing, (except That Part of Philoſophy, from which it 
ſprang,) to refine the Public Taſte, and to civilize the Public 
Manners, wherever Grecian Literature was held by the Publick 
high in their Eſtimation.— From the ſame Cauſes it was, that 
a few Ages after,-when the Romans, having brought all Greece 
under their Dominion, received from their . Grecian Captives 
the Philoſophy and the Poetry, together with the particular 
Sciences, and the reſt of the fine Arts, of that moſt i ingenious 
and poliſhed Nation, — the Roman Potts preſently applied them- 
ſclves to imitate, or tranſlate into their own Language, the 
New Comedy of the Grecians. Thus Menander and Apollodorus 
were tranſlated, or cloſely at leaſt imitated, by Terence; Dipbilus 
and Philemon, (Two other Greek Writers of the New Co- 
medy,) by Plautus; tho it muſt be confeſſed, that Plautus 
for ſome time choſe to tread in the Steps of 1 who 
wrote Greek Comedys before the Reformation of the Comic 
stage. Nor was it long, before this Reformed or New Kind 
of Comedy grew to be the favourite Entertainment of the Pa- 
tricians and the Equites or Cavaliers, (that is, of the Roman 
Nobility and Gentry,) and of other dignified Citizens: and the 
Satyr of the more ancient Romans, with the Ribaldry of the 
Feſcennine and Atellane Verſes, (which, in Perſonal Abuſiveneſs, 
reſembled the O Comedy of the Grecians,) by degrees became 
antiquated, and utterly, diſuſed. Some time after this, the 
Whole Body of ancient Grecian and Greco-Roman Literature 
ſickened and languiſhed, and lay as it were dead for many Ages : 
the greateſt Part of it, tis to be feared, has irrecoverably pe- 
riſhed: a conſiderable Part, however, at length revived, and 
roſe up into Light again. Among thoſe long-loſt Writing: 
which had been happily preſerved and were recovered, ther 
appeared ſome, Comedys, of Ariſtophanes, of Terence, and c 
Plautus, And here we. find a freſh Inſtance of the truth 
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but as they are preſented to us alſo in the Tra- 
gedy and the Comedy of real Life, and in a thou- 
| | ſand 


our obſervation, concerning' the Preference, given by all civilzed 
Nations to the New or lateſt Kind of Grecian Comedy : for 
the Cauſes of that Preference have, ever fince the Revival of 
ancient Literature and Politeneſs, operated again with their 
former Force: and, notwithſtanding the infinite Wit of Ariſlapba- 
nes, notwithſtanding the Muſical excellence of his Verſes, and not- 
withſtanding the licentious Diſpoſition of the lower Orders of 
the People, and the Delight they take in ſeeing their Supe- 
riours defamed or ridiculed, —yet we find, that Terence, and fo 
much of Plautus as exhibits General Characters, thoſe eſpeci- 
ally of Perſons in the middle Stations of human Life, haye 
ever fince been the Models of Comic Poetry, and Patterns to 
all ſacceſsful Writers of Comedy. And hence it is, that the 
moſt admired of our modern Comedys, however faulty in other 
reſpects, yield no Food for that Envy and Malice, ſo juſtly, 
and yet ſo gently, fatiriſed in this Part of the Philebus. The 
Comic Muſe now performs her proper Office; which is, to 
exhibit to all People, of whatever Country, who are between 
the Great and the meer Rabble in Civil Society, thoſe habitual 
Faults, which are common to Many Perſons of nearly equal 
Condition, in their Behaviour, Commetce and Converſation with 
each other, on the ordinary Occutrences of Private or Do- 
meſtic Life ; —ſhowing 'every ſuch Perſon to Himſelf, as in a 
clear Mirrour placed in the ſtrongeſt Light; — painting in the 
liveheſt Colours Whatever is ridiculoufly wrong in his Character 
and Conduct; — and holding cloſe to his Eyes as it were a 
Magnifying Glaſs, the more eaſily to perceive his Faults, inſtead 
of the Microſcope, thro which he had been uſed to view them. 
2 


nn £@ 


ſand intermediate Occurrences, Pains and Pleaſures 
blended together. . 
PROTARCHus. 
'Twould be impoſſible, O Socrates! for a Man 
not to acknowlege This, were he ever ſo zealous 
an Advocate for the oppoſite Side. 


SOCRATES. 


When we entered on the preſent Subject, we pro- 
poſed to conſider Anger, Defire and Grief, Fear and 
Love, Jealouſy and Envy, and ſuch other Paſſions 

17 of 


335 That is, — not any Such Feelings either of Pain or of 
Pleaſure, as belong to the Sen/itrve Part of the Soul, — or to 
that meerly Paſive Power in the Soul, by which ſhe feels what- 
ever immediately affects her Body in any important degree,— 
but ſuch. Agitations and Emotions, as are peculiar to the Ima- 
ginatrve Part of the Soul, — or to that Power, {Paſſive like- 
wiſe,) by which the Soul magimes that ſhe feels preſent Good 
or Evil, or remembers. the Good or Evil, felt by her in ine 
aſt, or pre- conceiues ſome Good or Evil, to be felt by her in 
time to come. For imagined Good or Evil (Good or Evil in 
Opinion) is the Ohjed of all | thoſe Paſſiant of the Soul, which 
are here meant: — and the Ground of them all is that general 
Love or Deſire of God, eſſential to the Soul of Man. — For 
Love infers the Hate of whatever is repugnant or oppoſite to 
the Object of that Love; in like manner, as the Inrlination 
of a byaſſed Bowl to one Side of the Green, in Bowling, in- 
fers a, Declination, from the Side oppgfte. And out of theſe 
Two con- natural Diſpoſitions of the Soul, Love and Hate, ariſe 

all 
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all Such of her Paſſions, as are abſtracted from any Bodily 
Feelings; —ſuch as Joy, when the loved Object is attained ;— 
Grief, when it is loſt; and Hope, when it is expected; Aver/on, 
where the Object of Hate is preſent ; Fear, when the Approach 
of it 1s apprehended; and Anger at the ſuppoſed intentional 
Cauſes of its Preſence or Approach. Now theſe and all 
other ſuch Paſſions of the Soul, — that is, all Such as have 
either Good or Evil for their Object, —are governed by Inagi- 
nation and a falſe Opinion of Good and Evil. For fince the 
Knowlege of True Good, and of its Contrary, is, ſeated in the 
TntelleFual Part of the Soul, the Mind, where no Paſſion finds an 
entrance, it can neither be accompanied nor followed by any 
Paſſion, * Emotion, or Agitation whatever: the only Attendants 
on it are a ſimple Purſuing of the known Good, and a ſimple 
Avoiding of the known Evil. Farther ; the actual Knowlege 
of true Good, as far as the human Soul is capable of a Know- 
lege ſo divine, infers. an actual Poſſeſſion of it, proportioned to 
the degree of that Knowlege; ſo that no room is left for 
Grief: — the Expectation of attaining more of this Good, by 
continuing the Purſuit of it, is never liable to Diſappointment; 
and this precludes all Fear :—a conſtant Poſſeſſion of the pre- 
ſent, and a continual Attainment of more and more by eaſy 
degrees, admit of no Emotions of Foy : and the impoſſibility 
of ſuffering real Evil from any Perſon, without the Soul's own 
Conſent, cuts off all occaſion of Anger.—The Knowlege there- 
fore of true Good is accompanied with no other Sentiments or 
Feelings than thoſe of Pleaſure; (if the Term, Pleaſure, may 
befit the moſt internal, intellectual, and godlike Satrsfa#wmn ;). 
in None of them is any Mixture of Pain ever to. be found. 
———-But with the Paſſions of the Animal-Part of the Soul it is 
quite otherwiſe, For if we conſider the nature of each Paſſion 
nn after having divided them All into Two Kinds, the 
Plaſurable 


of the Soul; promiſing ourſelves to find in Them 


thoſe Mixt Feelings, which again and again we had 
been ſpeaking of: Did we not? 


| PROTARCHUS.. 
We did. 
SOCRATES. 
Do we perceive, that we have diſpatched already 
all which ue to Grief, and Envy, and Anger? 


PROTARCHUS.- 


Plaſurable and their 5 the Painful, 8 to thoſe 
Inſtances in each. Kind, brought by the Poet, 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling Train; 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain; 


| Pope's Eſſay on Man, Ep. 2d.) 
we ſhall perceive, that. every Paſſion, of Eitber Kind, has, for 


an inſeparable Companion, ſome one of the Contrary Kind. 
Thus Anger and Reſentment, no pleaſing inward Agitations, are” 


always coupled with an Exultation, or ſelf-applauding Elation 


of the Imaginative Soul':—the Pain of Grief, at the Loſs of an 
imagined. Good, is always joined with a pleaſing Remembrance 
of the paſt Enjoyment :—the. pleaſurable Hope of obtaining is always 


combined with a painful Fear of Diſappointment ; and Defire 


is pleaſurable in proportion to ſuch a Hope, and at the fame 
time painful, in proportion to ſuch a Fear.—Sympathy, or Pain 
felt at the ſeeing or hearing of Another's Woe, is mixed with the 
Plegſurable Exerciſe and Feeling of ſocial Affection: —and in the- 
Inſtance, produced juſt now by Socrates, the Daligbt, felt- by 


the: 


2 
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| PROTARCHUS, 
We perceiye it clearly. 


SOCRATES. 
But there is much yet remaining, 


PROTARCHUS. 
Very true. 
SOCRATES. 


For What reaſon, principally, do you ſuppoſe it 
was, that I explained to you the mixt F eeling, which 
a Comedy occaſions in us? Do you not conceive, 
that twas to ſhow my ſelf able to explain to you, with 
much more eaſe , the like Mixture of Pain and 

Pleafure 


the SpeQators of the old wittily abuſive Comedy, was mixed with 


the Pain either of Indignation, or of Pity, or with the greater 
Pain of Envy. 


337 That any Pain is felt in the Soul, amidſt ahi Merriment 
which a laughable Comedy excites,—a Pain, occaſioned by the 
very Subject of that Merriment,—muſt have ſeemed to Protarchus 
paradoxical, and difficult to be conceived, before . Socrates had 
unravelled the difficulty, and explained the Paradox. It is 
probable, that the greater Part of that multitude of Spectators, 
preſent at one of the Old Comedys, were unconſcious of any Envy, 
lurking within them at the time. ' The Wit, with which many 
of thoſe Comedys abounded, might eafily hinder Any man 

who was in a Humour only to indulge Mirth, from 4 Reflection, 
a that 
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Pleaſure in Fear, in Love, and in the other Paſſions ? 
and that after you had ſeen the truth of it in One 
Inſtance, you might diſcharge me from the neceſlity 
of proceeding to the reſt, or of lengthening out the 
Argument any farther; but might receive it for a 
Truth, without limitation or exception, that the 
Body without the Soul, and the Soul without the 
Body, and Both together likewiſe, are, in many things, 

which 


that he was laughing at the Repreſentative of ſome particular Perſon, 
to whom he had not the leaſt Envy or Ill-Will, but on the 
contrary perhaps was a Well-wiſher and a Friend. As to ſuch 
Bad Men, as &Anowingly and wilfully indulge Envy or Malice in 
their Souls, They are ſo intirely occupied with the Pleaſure, 
which they receive from gratifying thoſe Seh Paſſions, as to 
be wholly inattentive to the painful Wounds, given to the Social 
Part of their nature by that gratification.—-For Envy is pro- 
duced from an Opinion, that the Gaad, ſuppoſed to be enjoyed 
by the Perſons envied, whatever it be, Power, Wealth, Pleaſure, 
Fame, or Honour, is incompatible with the Envier's own Good 
of the ſame Kind. Hatred and Malice ſpring from an Opinion 
of Evil, expected to be done to a Man's Self by Others who 
are the Objects of thoſe Paſſions, unleſs they are rendered in- 
capable of doing ſuch Evil, by ſome Evil befallen Them- 
ſelves.—— The Social Affections, on the other hand, inſtinctively 
and ſpontaneouſly prompt us to rejoyce at the Good, and to be 
ſorry for the Evil, which happen to Any of our Kind, eſpe- 
cially to Such as are connected with us, either by Conſan- 
guinity, or by Domeſtic, Civil, or Fœderal Tyes, or by the 
more indiſſoluble Bands of true Friendſhip; — and to be thus 

e Yyy affected 
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which affect them ſeverally or jointly, full of a Senſe 
of Pleaſures mingled with Pains. Say then, whether 
you will diſmiſs me, or make it Midnight before we 
finiſh. But I imagine, that, after I ſhall have added 
a few things more, I ſhall obtain ſrom you my diſ- 
miſſion: for I ſhall be ready to give you an ac- 
count of all theſe things at large to morrow ; but 


at preſent am defirous of | proceeding to what re- 
mains on this Subject; that we may come to a De- 


ciſion of the Point in Controverſy, as Philebus hath 
injoined us. 


PRO TARCRHus. 


affected with Joy or Grief, abſtracted from the conſideration of 
any Good or Evil, which haply may reſult to our Particular 
Selves from what has befallen thoſe Others. — Hence it is, that, 
where the Selfiſh Paſſions predominate in the Soul, thro the 
Weakneſs of the Social Affections, there Envy and Malice uſually 
are found, either profeſſed or latent: — that, where the Social 
Aﬀettions are felt ſtrongly, tho the Soul ſhould happen not 


to have the Knowlege of True Good, there the Selfiſh Paſſions, 
the Seeds of Envy and of Malice, are eaſily kept under, and 
yield to the Dictates of the Social Aﬀetions, even to Thoſe 
of a Kind naturally cooler and weaker than the reſt, Common 
Humanity, and a general Benevolence, implanted in the Human 
Nature :—but thit- the Grounds of Malice and of Envy are quite 
deſtroyed in ſuch happy Souls only, as have attained in ſome 
degree to know, and in ſome meaſure to enjoy, Good compleat, 
ſufficient for Happineſs, fable and permanent for only Thele 
know, that None can deprive them of any Subſtantial Good: 


their 


2 


ProTARCHUS, 


You have well ſpoken, O Socrates! and as to 
what remains, go thro with it in whatever way is 
agreeable to your Self. 


SOCRATES, 


Well then; aner the Mixt Pleaſures, we are to 
proceed, by a Kind of natural neceſſity, to the ſe- 
veral Pleaſures which are unmixt and pure 35, 

|  PROTARCHUSs. 


their Social Affections therefore have free Scope, and large Room 
to operate; and their natural Inclination to Private Good in- 


terferes not with the Good of any other Perſon. 


333 To tranſlate literally, we ſhould here uſe theſe Two Ex- 
preſſions, According to Nature, and by ſome Kind of Neceſſity, — 
For in the Greek they are divided and difiin.—But we preſume, 
that, in uniting them, we have not deviated from our Author's 
Meaning; which, as we apprehend, is This ; — that,* for the 
Mixt Pleaſures to precede, and for the Pure Pleaſures to come 
after them, is agreeable to the Order, eſtabliſhed by Nature, on 
the Baſis of Corporeal Neceſſity. For the Pleaſures, which are 
mixed with Pains, are thoſe of the Taffe and of the Touch. 
Now theſe, according to Nature, are preceded by ſuch Bodily 
Wants, as create an Appetite for the Enjoyment of them: and 
after the Enjoyment is paſt, they are apt to leave. a Sting be- 
hind them, in Souls not otherwiſe employed, creating a new 
imaginary Appetite, —a-Defire of enjoing the like again, without 
waiting for the Calls of Nature. —Appetites and Defires, while 
Yyy 2 they 
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PRO TAR CHs. 


Perfectly well faid. 


SocRATEsS. 


The nature of Theſe I ſhall endeavour to explain 
to you, by converting to my own Uſe, with a little 
Alteration, what is ſaid of them by Others. For 1 
do not intirely give Credit to thoſe Perfons who tell 
us, that All Pleaſure conſiſts in a Ceſſation from 
Uneaſineſs and Pain .. But, as I ſaid before, I 
make Uſe of theſe Perſons as Witnefles “, in con- 
firmation of This truth, —that ſome things there are, 
which ſeem to be Pleaſures, but by no means are fo 
in reality“; and of This alſo, — that ſome other 


Pleaſures 


they remain unſatisfied, raiſe ſuch Paſſions and Commotions in the 
Soul, as either Hunt her Reliſh for the Pure Pleaſures, or at 
leaſt d;turb her whilſt ſhe is enjoying them. 


339 According to Their Doctrine, all Pleaſures would be equally 
pure, and unmixed with Pain, contrary to the Doctrine of 
Socrates. 


349 Our Tranſlation of this Paſſage ſuppoſes, that the word 
ru, in the Greek, is no erroneous Reading. It muſt how- 
ever be acknowleged, that wavreo: is the word, uſed before, in 
the Sentence to which Socrates here refers, and where, in tranſ- 
lating it, we have uſed the word Diviners. 


34% For Pleaſure is not Indolence, Reft, or Eaſe; but a real 
and actual Feeling, the Reverſe of Pain. — Thoſe meerly ſeemmg 
Pleaſures 


2 
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Pleaſures there are, many and great in Imagination, 
accompanied with Pains, but, at the ſame time, with 
Relief“ from Greater Pains, amid the Diſtreſles “ 


of the Body and of the Soul. 


PrRoTARCHUS. 


But What Pleaſures are thoſe, O Socrates! which 
a Man would deem rightly of, in ſuppoſing them to 
be True? | 


SOCRATES. 


The Pleaſures, which are produced in us from ſeeing 
beauteous Colours and beauteous Figures ; many 
Pleaſures alſo of the Smell, and many Others ariſing 
in us from the hearing of Sounds; in a word, what- 
ever Pleaſures we feel from perceiving the Preſence 
of any thing, whoſe Abſence we are inſenſible of, 
or at leaſt occaſions no Pain in us, all Theſe are 


unmixt and pure. 


Pleaſures are therefore, in Page 479, called falſe Pleaſures, and 
the moſt remote from truth or reality. | 


42 In which Relief conſiſted the "Pleaſure its Self, according 
to thoſe Cynzcks. | 


% In the Greek, are.. See before in Page 510. 


PROT ARCHOS. 
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PRO TAR Hus. 
How do you explain this general account, O So- 
crates | | 


SocRATEsS. 


The Meaning of it indeed is not directly obvi— 
ous: but we muſt endeavour to make it evident, I 
mean then, by beauteous Figures, not, as moſt men 
would ſuppoſe I meant, the Beauty of living Forms, 
or their Statues; but the Strait and the Round, 
whether in Surfaces *, or in Solids “; according 
to which are faſhioned the Turner's Works, and 
thoſe of the Carpenter by means of his Rules and 
Angles. For the Figures which I mean, if You ap- 
prehend me, have no Relative Beauty, like thoſe 
other beauteous Forms; but in their own nature, 
ſeparately conſidered, are always abſolutely Beautiful; 


34+ That is, — Rectilinear Plane F igures, — ſuch as Triangles, 
Rectangles, and Circles. 
345 Such as Pyramids and Cubes, Spheres, Cylinders and Cones. 


345 The Parts of every Mathematical Simple Figure, whether 
it be right-lined or circular, are, all of them, fimilar and commen- 


ſurable. — The Beauty of Figure, in all Animals, on the con- 


trary, ariſes from the Proportions of diſimilar Parts, meaſured, 
not by. any Common Meaſure, but by the re/pe&ive Ends and Ulcs, 
for which they were ſeverally deſigned by Nature. 


and 
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and the beholding of them gives us certain peculiar 
Pleaſures, not at all fimilar to the Pleaſures excited 
in us by any Kind of Motion. And as to Colours, 
I mean Such as bear the like Stamp of Abſolute 
Beauty “, and yield alſo Pleaſures of a peculiar na- 
ture. But do we apprehend theſe things? or What 


ſay we to them ? 
PrRoTARCHUS. 


I endeavour, O Socrates! to comprehend your full 
Meaning: but endeavour You, your Self, to explain. 
thorowly the whole of it. 


So RATES. 
As to Sounds, I mean Such as are ſmooth, clear 
and canorous, conveying ſome pure and ſimple Me- 
lody , without relation to any other Sounds , but 


ſingly 


347 Such as the beautiful Colours of many Flowers; or as 
thoſe of a clear Morning or Evening-Sky : not ſuch as the Co- 
lour of a Complexion, —the Tinfure of a Skin, — in the Human 
Species, —a Colour belonging only to that Species, and relatively 
agreeable, as it indicates Health of Body, and a Purity of the 
Blood and Humours. 


343 Such is That of many Species of Birds, whoſe Whiftling 
is all Monotonous. Such alſo. is That of the Zohan Harp, on 
which the Vibrations are made folely by the Air in Motion. 


349 Excluſive therefore of all Harmonizing Sounds. — For the 


Eſſence of even the ſimpleſt ' Harmony conſiſts in an Interval. 
of: 
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of Conſonance between Two Muſical Sounds; — that is, in the 
Nautical Relation between the Two ;—whether One of them be 
ſubſequent immediately to the Other ; or Both be produced 
together from different Parts of one and the ſame Stringed In- 
ſtrument; or Both iſſue at once from different Voices or In- 
ſtruments, as in a Concert. — The fingle Muſical Sounds, here 
ipoken of by Socrates, are merely Objects of the Outward Senſe 
of Hearing: but the Harmony of Muſical Sounds, harmoniſing 
together, is an Object only of the Mind; and gives Delight 
only to that Superior Part of the Human Soul. As much 
therefore as Mind is more excellent than Outward Senſe, in the 
fame degree are Mental and Rational Delights more excellent in 
themſelves, and more valuable to all Intelligent and Rational 
(tho Sentient) Beings, than any Pleaſurable Senſations. —Indeed, 
the difference is ſo great between thoſe Delights and theſe 
Senſations, that, tho in ſome Modern Writings we read of In- 
telletual and of Moral Pleaſures, — of the Pleaſures of the Un- 
derſtanding, the Pleaſures of Reaſon, and the Pleaſures of Virtue, 
—and tho Ariflippus introduced the like Phraſes into the con- 
verſation of thoſe Young Gentlemen, who philoſophiſed at Athens 
in the time of Socrates, —yet Socrates Himſelf, and all the other An- 
cient Philoſophers, to the beſt of our Knowlege, except the Cy- 
renaicks and the Epicureans, uſually meant, by the term Pleaſure, 
Pleaſure of Sen/e, or Pleaſure of Imagination; and the Vulgar, we 
believe, in all Ages, ſignify by it always one or other of theſe Two 
Meanings.—To this General Obſervation we are to add, with 
regard to the particular Paſſage now before us, that the difference 
between Harmony, and the ſweeteſt Single Sounds will, from the 
Concluflve Part of this Dialogue, appear to be ſo great, that, 
in the Order of Goods, there eſtabliſhed, the Enjoyment of any 


Kind of Harmony is placed as near to the Higheſt or Chief Good, 
| as 
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fingly of Themſelves Nuſical: of Such I ſpeak, and 
of the con- natural Pleaſures which attend them. 


PRO TARcHus. 


That Such Pleaſures alſo there are, 1 readily ac- 
knowlege. Ry 


Ager Es. 
The Pleaſures, felt by. us from certain Odours 350 


as the Phaſure, received * any e Sounds, ap ppoaches t to 
the Goods of Lowef Rank. 


% Not any Odours, the Pleaſure of which bath. reſpect ouly 
to the Cauſes they proceed from, the Odour-emitting Bodys, 
and conſiſts wholly in the proſpe& of enjoying Senſual Pleaſure 
of a groſſer Kind; — ſuch are thoſe Odours, by which every 
Animal diſcerns | its natural and proper Food ; — ſuch alſo are 
thoſe, which are connected by a Man's Imagination with Pleaſure 
of the Palate, which awaken a' dormant Appetite, tempt a 
luxurious one, or create a preternatural one: — for Odours of 
the former ſort, to give Pleaſure, muſt be preceded by a pro- 
portionate Pain of Hunger; and thoſe of the latter Sorts are 
followed either by the Pain of unſatisfied Deſire, or lead to 
the many Pains which attend Luxury and Indigeſtion.— The 
only Odours, meant in this Paſſage, are ſuch as we receive from 
the Fragrancy of many Flowers, Herbs, and Shrubs : for the 
Pleaſure, given us by Theſe, is confined.to the Senſe of Smelling ; 
and, if the Nerves, the Organs of all Senſation, are in a ſound 


State, (yr Fur is attended with no Pain or Miſcbigſ. 
| R are 
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are indeed of a Kind leſs divine than the Pes 
ſures juſt now mentioned; but in reſpe& of their 
being 


$44 


35: Pure Pleaſures of the Smell are «Sides ſaid to be %% divine, 
than Pleaſures of the Sight, or thoſe of the Hearing; and the 
Truth of this Sentence may be evinced from Two Argu- 
ments :—One of Them is This; that the Organ of the Senſe 
of Smelling preſents us with nothing better than Pleaſurable 
Senſations ; while the Organs of the Sight and Hearing not only 
preſent the Senfitive Soul with Simple Figures, Colours, and Sounds 7 
but thro theſe Organs are perceived alſo ſuch complex Figures, 
ſuch conjunctions or juxta-poſitions of different Colours, and ſuch 
combinations or ſequences of different Sounds, as excite in the 
Rational Soul, or Mind, her firſt imperfect Ideas of things fa 
divine, as Symmetry, Order and Proportion, Harmony and Beauty. 
—— ur other Argument for the ſo much higher Character, 
here given to the Senſes of sicht and Hearing, is derived from 
the following ancient Doctrines in Natural Philoſophy : — that 
the Subje?#-Matter of Colour, which is the general Object of 
the Senſe of Seeing, (for the Figures of all Bodys are exhi- 
bited by Colour,) is (according to the hypotheſis of a Fifth 
Elementary or Simple .Body) Light in Energy ; whether it be 
reflected from diverſly opaque Bodys, or diverſly refra#ed in paſſing | 
thro different tranſparent Bodys, or whether it be diverſly co. 
loured by Effuvia from Bodys, where the Four Elements are 
diverlly mixed,” and where the Quantitys of thoſe Elements 
are in different Proportions :—that the :Subjeft-Matter of Sound, 
which is the general. Object of the Senſe of Hearing, is Air in Mo- 
tion ;—that the Subjef?- Matters of all Odour, which is the general 7 
Object of the Senſe of Smelling, are ſubtle Effluvia, (termed by the 
hymiſts volatile Oyls or Sulphurs,) from thoſe Bodys, in whoſe 

3 compoſition 
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compaſition Fire is the .Principal Ingredient, but is mixed with 
the fineſt Particles of a Mojftened Earth: — that the Subject- 
Matters of all Flavour, which is the general Obje# of the Senſe 
of Taſte, are thoſe broſſer Juicer, (termed by the Chymiſts 
fixed Oyls or Sulphurs,) in which the Aqueous Particles predo- 
minate over the Igneous and the Earthy „and that the Subject 
Matters of all Solidity, which is the general Oſect of the Feeling 
or Senſe of Touch, are only the .Earthy Parts of Compound- 
Bodys ;: for that none Other reſiſt. the Touch: — that, in this 
way and manner, the Five outward Senſes of the Soul correſpond 
with the Five Elements of outward Nature that accordingly, 
in the Firſt place, (to begin with the groſſeſt of thoſe Senſes, 
and the loweſt of thoſe Elements,) when the Earthy Part of 
the Body communicates with the Element of Earth abroad, either 
by Conta#, or by a large Admittance within of \ Earthy Particles 
from without, the Soul perceives the communication by her 
Senſe of Touch externally, or of internal Feeling; the nervous 
Organs of this Senſe being diſpred thro every Membranous Part 
of the Body, as well as throughout the Sin, that Covering of 
the hole : — Secondly 5 when the Juices, or Humid Parts, of f 
any Extraneous Bodys, received into the Mouth, mix with the 
Saliva, which is engendered in the Blood, and thence by the { 
Salival Glands continually flows into the Mouth, the Soul per- | | 
ceives thoſe foreign Juices by means of the Organs, of T fe, i 

ö 
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the Guftatory Nerves, there ſeated ;—Thirdly ; when the Igneous 
Particlet, which are ſecreted from the Blood, by the Glandular 
Veſſels of the Brain, and thence rapidly fly this the Nerves, 
meet with any inviſible Igneaus Effiuvia from Extraneous Bodys, 
ſtriking the Membranes of the Neſe, where the Offactory Nerves, | 
the Organs of the Smell, are ſeated, the Soul perceiveth thoſe K 
foreign Effluvia by means of theſe Organs: —Fourthly; when 
the External Air in Motion, (Such a Motion as produces Sound.) 

n ſtriking 
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being equally pure, and not, of dee ates | | 
with Pains, I rank them All under the ſame head. 


Ariking againſt the Auditory Nerves of the Ear, communicates 
with the Aerial Part of the Nervous Fluid, the Soul perceives 
the communication of the' Sound, by means of thoſe Organs 
of the Hearing: and Laſtly ; when Light from without, fall. 
ing on the Eye, that tender Organ of the Senſe of Seeing. 
communicates with Particles of the ſame Element there re- 
ſiding, the Sentient Soul actually then feels the exiſtence of that 
fineſt of all Bodys, Eight; and perceives whatever Colour the 
Light, ſo communicated, is tinged with, and whatever Figure 
it exhibits. — To theſe Doctrines we are to add, that Light 
alone anciently was deemed to be the immediate Seat of every 
Particular Mind; — Fire and Air, to be the only immediate 

Seats of Soul — and thus Earth and Water, to be farther re- 
moved from Life and Senſe, and farther ſtill from what is 
incorporeal, eternal and vine. — Now, tho Elementary Fire be 
finer than the Element of Air, and more nearly allyed to Light, 


(as appears not only from the greater Velocity of its Motion, 


but alſo from its being luminous, till it be overpowered and 
ſuppreſſed by Air,) —and tho it be the principal Ingredient in 
all odoriferous Efluvia, — yet, fince in theſe it is mixed and 
clogged! with Aqueous and Earthy Particles, it becomes leſs fine 
than Elementary Air, the pure Vehicle of Sound, not deadened' 
by Particles of the groſſer Elements. From theſe Two Ar- 
guments, taken together, we may conclude juſtly, that the O4- 
jets of the Sight and Hearing, and theſe Senſes alſo themſelves, 
have a much nearer Affinity to Mind, than any other Outward 


Senſe or the Object of it; and therefore that the Pleaſures of 


thoſe fineft Senſes, are the neareſt, of any Senfible Pleaſutes, te 
the * Enjoyments and ** of .. 


For 
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For in whatever Pleaſures! there happens to be found 
this Quality of intire Freedom from Pain, all theſe 
I oppoſe to thoſe other Pleaſures, with which Pain is 
complicated. Now, if you obſerve, we have . 
ſpoken * Two different Kinds of Pleaſure **. 


ProTARCHUS. 
2 * E 4 © ; - * * - * * 2 
nr ©. 3 on hls fo 36adt nid 1 
, err. 148 a * 6 4 - — by St * | + 12 2394999 4 „er 20 A 


SOCRATES. 


" « * . 


the Marhematical Sciences 253 "unleſs we are of 
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Opinion, 


1 
Lu 


1 P = Fr 


on 23} pen ob, balltagio] of) : 

353 Both theſe Kinds of Pleaſure are Senſual ;- hat i is, they 
are Pleaſures, either of Senſation immediately preſent, or of Ima- 
gination and Memory derived from Senſations pal. For Senfible 
Objects are the only Sources of the Pleaſures of Either Kind, 
the Mixed with Pain, and the 'Unmixed, hitherto ſpoken of; 
the Orgunt of the Five outward Senſes of the Soul are the only 
 Conveyantes of Any of thoſe Pleaſures; ( Faculty of the 
Mind ever being employed in that Office ) and only the meer 
Animal- Part of 38 Soul, (That Which is Senfitive and  Imagi- 
ee ever enjoys "ay of them. 80 0 


* W 45 - „ a A 4 n 


353 8 the Pleaſures of, Senſe our Philoophi Proceeds to 
ſpeak. of the Pleaſure, which the | Rational Part of the Soul 
takes in Scienre; — a Pleaſure which, tho it be of a higher 
Kind than the Pleaſures of the Sight and Hearing, he here 
conſiders only as it is, like Thoſe, pure and unmixed with Pain. 
Thus he aſcends gradually from the be Rank in the Order of 

? 3 Goods, 
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Opinion, that ſuch Pleaſures are of: neceſſity prb. 
ceded by a Thirſt of learning them; and that, 
when taſted and enjoyed, they raiſe a Thirſt of more 
and more; ſo that, from our beginning to learn 
them, they are all along attended wich Urieafiriefs. 


'PrRoTAarCAHVUS. 


I think, that ſuch Wan is not at all netceſſary. 


1 au. e 


5 Well ; but Sago, that, , having attain to full 
Poſſeſſion of them, we happen afterwards to loſe 
ſome Part thro Forgetfulneſs, do you wh no Uneaſi- 
20s er dene? een eee, OY 
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Rank, and to the Head and Leader of them all: and from 
Theſe he afterward deſcends, in the ſame gradation inverted, 
down again to the bog But concerning the Goods ſuperiour 
to thoſe of Science, we ſhall not anticipate, nsedleſely, What 
is to come in the remainder af this Dialogue: and ſhall only 
obſerve, at preſent, that Socrates, in the Sentence now before 
us, allows the name of Plegfures to the Deliglits of Science; 
unwilling perhaps to engage in a Diſpute with the Diſciples 
of Ariſtippus, about the. Propriety of a Name, hen they agreed 
10 meaning the fame Thing. "Tis for the like reaſon, as we 
preſume, that in !the Republic, L. 9. pag: 255, Edit: *Conteb: 
ſpeaking of the Delights, which the ſuperiour Purt of the Soul 
takes 
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PrRoOTARCHUS. 


None at all from the'nature of the Thing its ſelf : 


but when the Knowlege is wanted to be applyed to 
ſome Uſe in human Life; then a Man is uneaſy. at 


= loſt en account of its Nen 


ern 


And we are at preſent, my Friend | actually con- 
cerned about thoſe Feelings only, which ariſe in us 
from the nature of the Knowlege its ſelf, without 


any regard to the een of it in computing or 
e 


1010 1 arora 
iT ene =D | 


You are * then in ſaying, chat, in Mathe- 
matical Knowlege, a Forgetfulneſs . denan⸗ 
us, without giving, zus any, Unęaſineſos. 


takes in Phil:ſophy, he gives them the appellation of Phoforer ; 
it is becauſe he is there Tpeaking before à mixt Company, 
conſiſting of three Sons of CrpIνuu, two! elder Brothers of Plato, 
beſides other Athehigns,., and; two Foreigners then at Athens, All 
of them uſed to the. Language of the Multitude, and probably 
Some of them at leaſt tin ged with the Doctrine of Ariſippus. 
—Pethaps the like Apology may be juſtly made for thoſe im- 
proper Phraſes; frequently met with! in ſome Modern Writers 
of great; Merit, hich are mentioned in Note 349. They wrote 
to the prevailing Epicurean Taſte of their times; and there- 


fore uſed the faſhionable Epicurean way of expreſſing their 
Ideas. 


dockRArzEs. 
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"SOCRATES:, A 15 ante 


2 


Theſe Pleaſures pd ai che Pleaſures: of eines 


we muſt acknowlege to be unmixed with Pains. -But 
theſe Pleaſures belong not to the vulgar Multitude, 
being enjoyed only 1 a N Few. 


þ 4 as " "wb Ke = > 
Phan tas 22 +. > N H. 


All This muſt! ” CONE be - acknowledged.” Dae 


— 


„ 400009109 2. 5 Woexdtes.,” 915 03 Din us 
Now ahi that we have tolerably well diffiiuiſhed 
between the Pure Pleaſures, and Thoſe which are 
rightly called Tmpure, let us farther add Theſe Diſ- 
tinctions between them, that the vehement Pleafures 
know not Moderation nor Meaſure; While Thoſe of 
the Gentler Kind admit of Meaſure and are mode- 
rate: and that Greatneſs and. Intenſeneſs, jo) the 
contrary, Qualitys, the Frequency alſo and the Rare- 
neſs of Repetition; are Attributes of Such Pleafures 
only, as belong to the Boundleſs Kind of Being — 
to That which is, perpetually. varying i in Its, Quan- 
titys and Motions.: thro the Body and thro the 
Soul *, - hile the Pleaſures, to which the like Va- 
riations nere happen, belong” to the contrary Kind 


„ es ) 
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35+ See pages 321, and 410. 
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of Being *, and are allyed to all my whereio 
Symmetry: ” is found. 


PaorA RCHUS. 
Perfectly right, O Socrates | 


SOCRATES. 


The Pleafures, beſide. theſe Aſſortments of them, 
are to be Jarther b e thus. 


| PR OTARCHus. 
How? | . 
Nr 


We ſhould conſider, whether the Purity and the 


Simplicity of Pleaſures ſerve to diſcover what True 
Pleaſure is: or r whether the Truth of Pleaſures may 


ert 191% 220 | beſt 


| wn FI "197 330) 
355 That is, — Bound and Ae r 


e In the printed Greek we here read Fupatrgu, Things in 
Megſure. Now if this Reading were right, our Author would 
have been uilty of an evident Tautology. Fo or the Cuperoia 
of the Gentler Pleaſures had been already mentioned in the Firft 
Part of this Sentence, where it is oppoſed to the dergi 
of the Yehement Pleaſures. But 'tis highly probable, that the 
word ouuusrgwy is the right Reading : this probable Conjecture 
is confirmed by the Medzcean M. 8. as appears from the 
Kitten Verſion of HFicinus; Who renders it into Latin by the 
| Aa aa p  words— 
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beſt be known from their Intenſeneſs, their Multi. 
tude, their Greatneſs, and their Abundance . 


PRO TARCHusS. 


What is your View, Socrates !' in propoſing 121 
to be conſidered ? 


SOCRATES. 


Te o omit nothing, by which the Nature of Plea- 
ſure, and That of Knowlege, may be ſet in the 


cleareſt Light; and not to leave it undiſcovered, 
whether or no Some Kinds of Each of them are 
pure, while Other Kinds are impure ?“: that thus, 


what 


words — commenſfurati genus. — And according to this Reading, 
the whole Sentence will be found agreeable to what we read 
before in Page 292; where 7 *ppueroe the Meaſurable, and ovuuerga 
the Commenſurate, are expreſsly —_—_ guiſhed from each other. 
See alſo Page 290. 


357 In the Greek, this laſt word is ixavo,—a word, which, 
every where elſe in this Dialogue, means Sufficient : but it cannot 
have that Meaning here, where it is attributed to Pleaſures of 
the Infinite Kind. For as Sufficiency implys Bound and Meaſure, 
it belongs only to That Kind of things, which is contrary to 
the Infinite. We ſuſpect therefore the Greek Text in this * 
to be corrupted and erroneous. 


353 Tt has been already ſeen, that Purity, when tis attributed 
to Pleaſure of ſome certain Kind, means, that Pleaſure of r 
a Kin 
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what is pure and ſimple in Each being brought be- 
fore us to be judged of, You and I and all this 
Company may the more eaſily form a right Judg- 


ment, 


 ProTaRCHUS. 
Very rightly ſaid. 


| | SOCRATES, 

Well then; all thoſe Kinds of things, which we 
commonly ſay are pure , let us conſider of, in 
the following way; but firſt let us chooſe out ſome 
One among them for an Inſtance to conſider of. 


a Kind is free Fay any ** 1 what is contrary to the 
general nature of Pleaſure, that is, Pain. In like manner, 
when. Purity is attributed to ſome certain Kind of Knowlege, it 
means, that the Knowlege, whereto ſuch an Attribute belongs, 
is not mixed with any thing, the nature of which is contrary 
to the nature of Knowlege ; — not with things uncertain, the 
Objects only of Imagination or Opinion ;—not with things ſubject 
to Change or mn. n Objects my of outward Senſe. 


359 The Epithet 40 pure” is given to many chings; to Virgin- 
Earth or Mould ; — to all Metals, ſeparated from their Droſs; 
and to the richer Metals, ſeparated from their Allays ; — to 
Fountain-Water and Rain- Water; — to the pure Virgin- Snow, 
ſays our Poet Thomſon ;—to Air upon the Tops of high Moun- 
tains; — to a cloudleſs and clear Æther; — to uncompounded. 
or ſimple Colours; and to. unmixt. or fimple Flavours. 


Aaaa 2 PRO TARCHUS 
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f 


PrOTARCHYUS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[ 


Which would you have us chooſe ? 


Ga 


Among the principal of thofe Kinds, 7 us, if 
you pleaſe, conſider the White Kind of things. 


PRO T ARCHVUsS. 
| my all means. 


SO RATES. 


In What way then might we have any thing 
which is called White, with the -moſt perfe& and 
pure Whiteneſs? whether by having the greateſt 
Number. of things which are White, and the largeſt 
of the Kind in Size, or by having what - is White 
in the higheſt Degree, and not tinged with the leaſt 
Degree of any other Colour? | 


PROTARCHUS, 7 


Evidently, by having what is of the moſt ſimple 
and unmixed Whiteneſs. 


4 


SocRATES. 

Rightly ſaid. Shall we not then Aeta that 
this Pure White is the Trueſt, and at the ſame time 
the moſt Beautiful of all Whites; and not That 
which 


FYTLEBUS: 35; 
which is of the largeſt Size and whoſe Number is 
the greateſt ? 


PrRoTARCHUS, 


Moſt certainly we ſhall. 


SOCRATRS. 


In pronouncing then, that a Little of Purely 
White is Whiter, and of a more Beautiful and True 
Whiteneſs, than a great Quantity of the Mixt White, 
we ſhall fay what is intirely right. | 


Fa HtKewus, 


Without ae leaſt Doubt. 


SOCRATES, 


Well then; I ſuppoſe, we ſhall have no occa- 
hon to produce many ſuch Inſtances, to prove the 
truth of our concluſion concerning Pleaſure : the 
Inſtance, already brought, ſeems ſufficient for us, to 
perceive at once, that a Little of Pleaſure, pure, and 
free from Pain, is more pleaſant, more true, and 
perfect, as well as more comely, than Pleaſure where 
Pain is mingled, be there ever ſo much of it, or. 
be it ever ſo vaſt and vehement. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
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PRO TARcHuus. 


By all means: the Inſtance, you gave in White- 
neſs, is an argument from Analogy, ſufficient for 
the Proof of it. 

SOCRATES. 


But What think you now of This ? Have we not 
heard it ſaid concerning Pleaſure, that tis a Thing 
always in generation, always produced | anew, and 
having no Stability of Being, cannot properly be 
ſaid to Be at all? For ſome ingenious “ Perſons 
there are, who endeavour to ſhow us, that ſuch is 
the nature of Pleaſure; and we are much obliged 
to them for this their account. of it. | 


PrROTARCHUS. 


Why ſo? 


SOCRATES. 


I ſhall recount to you the Whole of their Rea- 
ſoning on this Point, my Friend Protarchus ! by 
putting a few Queſtions to you. ih 


360 In the Greek, — xe, neat and trim, that is, in their 
Reaſonings and Diſcourſes ; — ſubtle Arguers, or fine Lo- 
gicians ;—a Character, which diſtinguiſhed the School of Zeno 
the Eleatick.—It will preſently be ſeen, that the Perſons, here 
ſpoken of, philoſophiſed on the Principles of the Eleatic Sect, 
and probably were Some of the ſame Zeno's Athenian Diſei. 
ples. See Note 34. 


Paz0TARCHUS. 
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Do ſo; and begin your Queſtions. 


SOCRATES. 
Are there not in Nature Two very different Kinds 


of Things; This, in its Self alone compleat; That, 


defirous always of the Other ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 


How do you mean? and what Things do you 
ſpeak of ? 


SOCRATES, | 
One of Them is by nature always of high Dig- 
nity and Value; the Other, falling far ſhort of it, 
and always indigent **, 


36: The Firſt of theſe Kinds is Form; the Other is Matter. 
—By Things of the Firſt Kind, we are to underſtand, — not 
theſe Senſible Forms, which every where inveſt Matter, and are for 
ever changing and paſſing away,—but thoſe Intelligible and Ideal 
Forms, which are the Original of the Other. — Again; by 
Things of this other Kind, are meant the Parts of Matter, 
confidered — not abſtractedly, or as negatively oppoſed to all 
Form,—but as it were ſolliciting the Embrace of every Ideal 
Form which preſents itſelf, and vainly as it were endeayour- 
ing to retain the Image of every ſuch Form, as it paſſeth thro 
them. | alt bh 


zes See Note 123 to the Banquet. 
PROT ARCHUS., 
2 


li 
| 
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PROTARCHUS. 
Expreſs your ſelf a little more clearly. 


SOCRATES. 
Have we not ſeen Some of the Fair Sex, who 
excelled. in Beauty and in Virtue ? and have we not 
ſeen their Lovers and Admirers ? 


PRO TAR CHs. 


Often. 5 
SOCRATES. 


Analogous then to theſe Two different Sorts of 
Perſons, ſee if you cannot diſcover Two different 
Kinds of Things, to One or Other of which different 
Kinds belongs Every Thing, commonly ſaid to haye 
a _ The Third be to the Saviour“. 


PRoTARCHUS. 


363 This whole Sentence, in all the Raten of the Greek, is thus 
printed, Drees roiuy £01%9T& q S I's anna H, ROTH TavTE v 
Atyoper ewai To Terov eTepe.—A Sentence, quite unintelligible to 
us! — Monſ. Grow. very juſtly apprehends ſome Error in the Text. 
We preſume, that this ſenſible and elegant Tranſlator never ſaw the 


Emendation, propqſed by Cornarius; for that, otherwiſe, he would 


have embraced it, and have made His Verſion, as We have 
Ours, agrecable to that Emendation : which is no more than a 
Change of the laſt word—ersg@—into owner. The Sentence, 


thus amended, concludes with this Proverbial Saying, —The Third 
ak | | to 
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PrzoTaArcuvs, 


Speak your Meaning, O Socrates! in plainer Terms. 


SOCRATES. 


to the Saviour. It was a Form of words, anciently uſed at 
the Feaſt of every Victor in the Olympic Games, when he 
made an accuſtomed Libation, out of the Third Cup or Glaſs, Ai! 
or, ' fo Fupiter in his Character of Saumur in all Diffi- 
cultys and Dangers. — A Speech, ſo well known to all the 
Grecians, eaſily paſſed into a Proverb: and .it is alluded to, 
as Such, by Plato in his Charmides, pag: 167; in his Republick, 
pag: 583; and in his Seventh Epiſtle, pag: 334. In the Re- 
publick, he applys it to the Be and Happieft of Human Lives; 
when Two inferiour Ways of Life had been already mentioned. 
— In the Charmides, he applys it to a Third and more pro- 
found Inguiry into the Meaning of that Delphic Sentence, 
«© Know thy Self; after it had been Twice conſidered ſuper- 
ficially.——In the 7th Epiſtle, he applys it to the making of 
a Third Attempt ; after Two had been made by him without 
Succeſs, —And in the Sentence now before us, he applys it to 
this Third Explanation of his Meaning, in hopes of its being 
found fully ſufficient; the Two former having been intended 
only as introductory to This. — But in all theſe applications 
of the Provetb, tis to be obſerved, that the ſeveral Caſes, to 
which it is applyed, are of the moſt important and intereſting 
Kind, — Caſes, in which it was proper to implore the Divine 
Aſſiſtance. For the Subject .of that Caſe, in the Republich, is 
the Happineſs of thoſe. Perſons, who poſſeſs true Virtue, or 
Univerſal Juſtice. The Subject of that Caſe, in the Charmides, 
is the nature of true Prudence, or Man's higheſt Wiſdom. The 
Aim of Plato, in that Part of his Seventh 'Epiſtle, is to con- 
vince the Chief Men among the Sicilians, that tis Beſt for every 
B b b b City 
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SOCRATES. 


I- mean nothing, O Protarchus } but what 4 is very- 
ſimple and eaſy to be ſeen, But our preſent Ar- 
gument is pleaſed: to ſport itſelf . However, it 
means no more than This; — that there is a Kind: 
of Things, which are always for the fake of ſome: 
Other; and there is alſo a Kind of Things, for: 
whoſe ſake always is produced whatever. hath any; 
Final Cauſe. of its Production“. 


PROTARCHUS.. 


City and Community, not to be ſubje# to the Will of Men, 
but to the Laus only; and that all Violation of the Laws is 
equally pernicious to the Governors and the Governed. And 
the Deſign of this preſent Part of the Philebus, is to open the 
Way to a diſcovery of the nature of Mind, by unfolding the 
nature of the Univerſe, and: diſtinguiſhing this outward, muta-- 
ble, and tranſient World, in which alone ariſes. Senſual. Plea-- 
ſure,—from That World, which is intelligible, immutable and: 
eternal, where all Widow, Law, Virtue and Happineſs, 
ſeated; and from which. they are derived, tho in Streams pole. 
luted as they run, into and through | this. Other.. 


364 Meaning,—in. the Smile, taken from that Corky) Which 
is paid to the Fair by their: Humble Lovers. — The Seen of 


Socrates, in the Banquet, abou nds with Metaphors, taken. from : 
the ſame Subject. 


365 All the Works of Man are for the ſake. of 8 bas, is 
their Efficient Cauſe : the Good of Man therefore is their Final 
Cauſe, or End. — Thoſe Works of Nature, which are igferinur 

in 
2 
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ProTaRCHUs., 


51 find it difficult to underſtand your Meaning, 
after your many Explanations of it. 


SockAr ES. 


| Perhaps, Young, Man ! *twill be underſtood better, 
as we proceed in the Reaſoning + on this — 


| ProTARCHUS, 
I make no doubt of it. 


SOCRATES, 


Let us now make another Diviſion of Things 
into Two different Kinds, 


PROTARCHU 8, 
What Kinds are They? 


in Dignity to orber of her Works, are for the ſake of Some 
of thoſe which are nobler : the Good: of Theſe therefore is the 
End, or Final Cauſe, of the leſs noble. The nobleſt of all 
her Works are for the Jake of That Higheſt Good, which only 
They are able to partake of: this Higheſt Good therefore is 
the Final Cauſe of their Being, and their End. And the whole 
Outward Univerſe, the World of Nature, is for the fake of 
Univerſal Good: Univerſal Good therefore is ng Eng, or Figal | 
Cauſe, of the whole Creation.” 


B b b b 2 SOCRATES, 
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SOCRATES. 
The Generation of all things is: One Kind of 
Things; and the Being of all is a different Kind“. 


PROT ARCHOS. 


355 We are now brought to thoſe Doctrines of the. Eleatic- 
Philoſophers, on which the Whole of the preſent Reaſoning 
is founded: as- in. conſequence of Their Tenets it- will appear; 
that Pleaſure has no permanent or ſtable Being, and belongs. 
only to the unſteady and. vague. Appearance of Things always 
in Flow ;—an Appearance, which is but for the inſtant Now, 
and glides away from the Behdlder, like a Shadow. For the 

_ Elatic Philoſophers ſuppoſed One only Principle of the Uni- 
verſe, Mix D, — One and the Same for ever.—But they did not 
ſuppaſe this ſole Principle to be Such, as an Arithmetical. One, 

or as the abſtract Idea of Unity: Neither did they ſuppoſe it 
to be Such a One, as empty Space, or as formleſs Matter ; nor 
to be like abſolute Darkneſs, or like total Ignorance :. for the 
continual Sameneſs, or ſunple Oneneſs. of all Theſe, is nothing 
Pojitrve, nothing more than a. Vacancy or Want: of Forms and 
Being; an Abſence of Light, or of Intelligence; a Negation of 
the Means or of the Power of diſtinguiſbing one thing from 
another. — On the contrary, they held: this Principle, Mind, 
to be Form and Being Univerſal,: comprehending and uniting all 
true Beings, all Forms. eternally the Same, all pure Idas; in- 
telligent of all, th ro Se 2 Conſciouſneſs 5s contemplative of all, thro 
Self. e and viewing them all; by 4:5 own Ligbt, the 
Light of Intelligence, the Prmeiples. themſelves of Mix p, Iaentiiy 
and Diverſity, — For, as every General Idea is & xak Tone 
One and Many, they. beld, that Untuerſal Mind, comprehenſive 
of all General Ideas, is s xai Terre One and All things, — the 
whole 


FP H IT L E B U S. 
PRO TARCHVUsS. 


I: admit your rd between "—_ and Ge- 
neration. 8 


563 


SOCRATES» 


hol Neal] or lanelligible Wirld,-the True A.- They held, 

that this Great One-All is determined, fixt, and immutable: 
for, that every Change infers a Diverſity, without a Sameneſs, 
in That which is ſubject to the Change; and it inferrs a Mul- 
titude of the Principles: of that Change, or Two at leaſt, with- 
out a Union between them: but This, they preſumed, could 
not be the Cafe of Mind; becauſe, as in every General Idea, 
ſo in Mind; the Head of them all, Samengſi abides throughout 
Diverſity, and Multitude is ſurrounded, embraced, and bound 
together by Unity. To the Effntiah. nature of Mind they deemed 
it owing, that every Idea therein is exempt from all Change, 
and liable to no Generation or Corruption, no Addition or Dimi- 
nution. It ſhould ſeem therefore, that Matter, (which, ac- 
cording to Plato and Arftotle,” is another neceſſary Principle of 
Things,) was conſidered by the Eleatic' Philoſophers, either as 
Empty Space, the »svov, the Inane of Democritus and Epicurus, or as 
Something very different from real Being, and as much a Men- 
Bntity, as that imaginary Vacuum. Accordingly they held, that 
all Change of Forms was only in Appearance; — that only the 
Semblancer of Form ſuffered Corruption and that Generation was 
but the Arifing of new fallacious Semblances to the done 
tha: the inconfiderate Eye of © Senſe, followed by &porav Sofas, 
ais tx evi Tt de the uncertain ' Judgment of Human Opi- 
ions — that yet, as much a Non Entity as Matter i is, it is This 
only, in which thoſe 'Semblances of Form ariſe, and out of which 
they are continually produced Mnite Matter being as it were 


their Matrix, , or native Bed, e and common to them 


— 
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SOCRATES. 

You are perfectly in the Right. Now, Whether 
of theſe Two is for the fake of the Other? Shall 
we ſay, that Generation is for the ſake of Being? 
or ſhall we ſay, that Ts is for the fake of 


Generation. 


564 


PROTARCHUS, 


all.——The Elaticks therefore, conceiving Matter to. be thus in- 
tirely paſſive, and Mind to be the only active and generative Power 
in the Univerſe, deemed Matter unworthy to be ſtyled a Principle 
of Things; and deigned this Title, —a Title of ſo high and 
univerſal Import, to Mind alone. On the ſame account, thoſe 
Philoſophers denyed the Appellation of Beings to Senfible Forms, 
the imperfe& and ſhort-lived Products (or rather, Miſcarriagei) 
of Matter, their ineffectually nurſing-Mother: looking on them 
as only the Shadows of . Subſtantiel Forms. Accordingly, they 
held Mind to be the only Place .of Forms, and Matter to be 
the Place but of their Shadows :  agreeably alſo to this Tenet, 
and in purſuance of the ſame Metaphor, they held this Shadowy 
Place itſelf, this unreal and meerly nominal One, to be but the 
indefinite and indeterminable Shadow of Univerſal Form, the 
real and eſſential One. From theſe Conſiderations, they taught, 
that this Outward World, the World of Senſe, is mutable, in- 
finite, uncertain, and untrue ; continually neu- created, as it were, 
in continual net Generations ;. and tho ever aiming at Being, 
unable to attain to it: for that Being and Generation are 10 
intirely diſtin, and incompatible, that of Things in Bang 
there can be no Generation, nor can Things continually in Ge- 


neration ever have what can properly be called a Being. — See 
page 2 50 of this Dialogue, 


PROTARCHUS. 


P H ILE B US. 
Paorazcnrt 


Whether or no That, which is 0 Being 67, 
is what it is, for the ſake of Generation, is This 
your preſent Queſtion? 


565 


So AT E85. 


1 


In the name of the Gods, how can you aſk ſo 
ſtran ge a Queſtion. "4 


My was in „ That 1 © Protaradiaa 1 

is of ſuch: a; Kind as this Other; — whether you 
* chooſe. to ſay that Ship-building is for the 
fake of Shipping, rather than you would ſay, that 
Shipping is for the fake of Ship.ballding « and all 
other Things of like Kind“, © rg 1 1. 
include in. the Queſtion, which T aſk. you. 


PROTARCHVUS; 


n Pretorchus ene in This, rightly t mm that Se- 
crates. means Form 8 tbe term 1 8 


368 That, 38, whether all 8 443 n as mne 
intended to: be made, are intended for the ſake of the Con- 
hruftion or Farmatiam, the meer Operation of corfirufing or 
forming them or whether this Operation is not rather for the 
ſake of the intended Form. 


8 % P HIL E R U S. 


ProTARCHUS. ; 
But for what reaſon, O bend do "ory Not give 
an Anſwer to it, your Self 7 


SOCRATES, 


I have no reaſon to refuſe that Office ; do You 
but go along with me in my Anſwer, © 


Pr OTARCHP 8. 
Certainly 1 ſhall. | 


SOCRATES, 


I fay then, that for the ſake of Generation, it is 
true, that Medicines are compoſed; the Inſtrumental 
Parts, prepared by Nature, and all the Materials of 
it, provided 5 : but that every Act of Generation 
is for the ſake of ſome Being; Generation in every 
Species, for the ſake of ſome Being belonging to 
that Species; and univerſally, all Sn for ye 
fake of Univerſal Being *. 


PROTARCHUS. 


369 Socrates here again is pleaſed to temper the Gravity of 
his Reaſoning, and the Dignity. of his Subject, with that urbane 
Facetiouſneſs, uſual to him, and very becoming him, in the 
Mixt Company of thoſe: pou Athenian Youths, who' frequented 
the Dycaum. | 

370 It is here intimated, Wen the Deſign or End of that 
Generation or Production of all natural 7 Bunge, which is con- 

tinued 
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PRO TARcHuUs. 
Moſt evidently ſo. 


SOCRATES, 
If Pleaſure then be of ſuch a nature, as to be 


it be always for the ſake only -of ſome Being ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Without doubt. 


SOCRATES. 


nerated whatever is generated 7: for ſome End, muſt 


tinued on for ever, is to communicate Form and Being, as far 
as poſſible, to. innumerable Individuals of every Kind and Species, 
throughout the Univerſe, in everlaſting ſucceſſion. Now this 
End is impoſſible to be accompliſhed, - without the Diſſalution 
of all theſe Individuals, ſucceſſively, for the ſake of continual 
new Generations; as every Generation is for the ſake of Being. 
—Thus it is, that, Generation keeping even Pace with Diſo- 
lution, the Univerſe is always full : — the external World, is no 
leſs full of formed Matter, than Matter is full of Mind, or than 
Mind is full of thoſe eternal Forms, or true Beings, wrapt up 
in One Univerſal Being, for whoſe ſake all created Things are 
generated and diſſolved. 


371 The Greek word, To. 41yvouevoy, here ſignifys whatever is 
produced, formed or created, whether it be by Nature, or by 
H uman Art, _ 


4 Ys 


14 be 


generated always anew, muſt not the generating of 


Now That, for the ſake of which is F ge- 
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be in the Rank of things which are Good ”* : and 
That, which is generated for the ſake of any Other 
thing, muſt of neceſſity, my Friend ! be placed in 
a different Rank of Things. 


PROTARCHUS« 
Certainly it muſt. 


b SOCRATES.” 

Shall we not be right then, in placing Plea- 
fure in a Rank of Things different from That of 
Good *; —if it be true, that Pleaſure has no ſtable 
Being, but is always generated anew ? 

PROTARCHUS, 


372 Hence it ſhould ſeem, that thoſe philofophical Perſons, 
whoſe Reaſoning on the preſent Subje& is here delivered to us 
by Socrates, denied the Attribute of Good to all Infrumental and 
all other Means of Good; deeming it to belong only to Final 
Cauſes or Ends, and to Beings who poſſeſs and enjoy thoſe Ends. 


373 It is plain, that the Perſons, here ſpoken of, by the 
term Pleaſure meant Pleaſure of the Outward Senſes only. The 
ſame Term is uſed in the ſame Meaning by Sacrates, in the 
Concluſive Part of this Dialogue, where he ſpeaks only his own. 
Sentiments. He agrees alſo with. thoſe Perſons, in attributing 
the Quality of Good to no other things than ſuch as are pur- 

fuable for their own ſakes : (ſee the Argument. of this Dialogue, 
page 11.) but he differs from the ſame Perſons in this Point, 
that he there places the Pleaſures of Senſe in the order of things. 
Good; afligning, however, the laſt and loweſt Place to thoſe 
5 Senſual. 
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ProTARCHUsS, 
Perfectly right. | 


SOCRATES. 


Senſual Pleaſures, which are » of the grofſer Kinds and are mixed 
with Pain; and a Place next aboye the loweſt, to Such as are 
more refined and pure. Now perhaps Both theſe Partys, Socrates, 
and the Perſons whom he ſpeaks of, may well be juſtified in 
theit oppoſite Expreſſions on this Point; as they meant Two 
Things very different from each other, but very conſiſtent to- 
gether. Socrates, in the preſent Dialogue, profeſſedly treats 
of Human Good ſolely. Nor if Man be conſidered as a Senfitive 
Animal, Pleaſure is The Good of Man: and if Man be conſidered 
in the Whole of his nature, in all the Parts of it taken to- 
gether, Pleaſure is ſtill a Good to Him; — it is One of the 
Goods, altho the meaneſt, which he enjoys. —— On the other 
hand, the Studys of the Eleatic Philoſophers (and Such we 
imagine to be the Perfons; Here ſpoken of were confited to 


the uppermoſt” Regions of Philoſophy : they ſpent their time, 


partly, in contemplating the Nature of the Univerſe, and the 
Cauſes of All things ; aud partly, in ſearching out the Princi- 


2 ww * .& 


condeſcended to caſt an Bye on the 85 World, they looked 
on it, like the Pythagoreans from whom they ſprang, no other- 
wiſe than as having a reference to the Intelligible World, true 
Being, of which it is an outtward Repreſentation or Pifure : 

and confequtntly, they mitt have conſidered all Phofare of the 
Senſes, only as one of the Means, intended by the Providential 
Mind and Wiſdom of Nature, to freſher the fading Colours of 
tg: 1 or to lay Such as are ſimilar ts Thoſe which are 
Ccccz2 faded 
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SOCRATES. 


Therefore, as I ſaid in beginning this Argu- 
mentation *, we are much .obliged to the Perſons 
who have given us this account of Pleaſure, — that 
the Eſſence of it conſiſts in being always generated 
anew, but that never has it any Kind of Being, 
For 'tis plain, that theſe Perſons would laugh at a 
Man, who aſſerted, that Pleaſure and Good were 
the ſame Thing. "x | 


PrROTARCHUS. | 
Certainly they would. 


SOCRATES. 


And theſe very Perſons would certainly uch at 
thoſe Men, wherever they met with them, who place 
their Chief Good and End in Generation. 


PRO TAR HUS. 
How, and what Sort of Men do 1280 | mean? 


faded quite away. —To Man therefore the Pleaſures of Senſe 


may be in the Rank of Ends; altho in Nature . have =F 
the Rank of Means. 


374 See Page 556, and Page 498. 


SOCRATES. 
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SockAT ESV. 

such, as in freeing themſelves from Hunger, or 
Thirſt, or any of the Uneaſineſſes from which they 
are freed by Generation, are ſo highly delighted with 
the action of removing thoſe Uneaſineſſes, as to de- 
clare, they would not chooſe to live, without ſuf- 
fering Thirſt and Hunger, nor without feeling all 
thoſe other Senſations, which may be ſaid to follow 
from ſuch Kinds of Uneafineſs s. 


0 


ProOTARCHUS. 


Such indeed there are, who ſeem to be of that 
Opinion. 


375 Socrates very juſtly here diſtinguiſhes between thoſe Philo- 
fophers in His time, ſuch as Ariſtippus on the one hand, ho- 
held that Pleaſure was Good, and that Good was . Pleaſure ;, 
for that Pleaſure and Good were the ſame thing; —and thoſe 
unphiloſophical Voluptuarys in every age, on the other hand,— 
who, becauſe they have but little Taſte for any other Good 
than Senſual Pleaſure, and conſequently have but little Enjoy- 
ment of any other, imagine, that either Senſual Pleaſure in 
general, or ſome one Species of it, is the Higheſt human Bliſs, 
— Socrates therefore, in ſpeaking of _ theſe Two different Sorts 
of Perſons, ſpeaks of each Sort diſtinctly, of this common Sort, 
in the preſent Sentence, —of the philoſophical Sort, in the Sen- 
tence preceding. 


SOCRATES. 
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Sockarzs. 


Would not all of us ſay, that Corruption was the 
Contrary of Generation? 


PRO TARCHus. 


K impollible to think otherwiſe. 


SOCRATES. 
Whoever then makes ſuch a Life his Choice, muſt 


chooſe both Corruption and Generation *, rather 
than that Third Kind of Life, in which he mi ght 
live with the cleareſt Diſcernment of what is Right 
and Good, but without the Feeling of either Pain 


or Pleaſure . 


PRO TARCHuus. 


Much Abſurdity, as it ſeems, O Socrates | is to | 
* admitted by the Man, who holds that e de 
Good conſiſts wholly in Pleafure. | 


375 For it is with the Human Body, as it is Joh at has 
Natural and Corporeal things; not only every Part is conti- 
nually in Motion and Mutation, but alſo every Condition of it 
is followed by its contrary Condition; and every the ſloweſt 
Motion, or moſt minute Change, in each Part, is a Step toward 
that contrary Condition. — Thus there is a continual Vieifh- 
tude of Repletion and Inanition, Augmentation and DINNERS, 
Growth and Decay, — Corruption and Generation. 


77 See Pages 210 and 485. a e 
| SOCRATES. 
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1 2 SoeRAT ESG. x 
Much indeed. For let us argue farther thus. 


. Pitt 
How ? | 


' SocrarTEs. 
Since no Good nor Beauty is in Bodys, nor in 


any other things, beſide the Soul ; is it not ab- 
ſurd to imagine, that in the Soul Pleaſure ſhould 
be the only Good; and that neither F ortitude, nor 
Temperance, nor Underſtanding, nor any of the 
other valuable Attainments of the Soul, ſhould be 
numbered among the Good things, which the Soul 
enjoys? Farther tao; is it not highly irrational to 
ſuppoſe, that a Man, afflicted with Pain, without 
feeling any Pleaſure, ſhould be obliged to ſay, that 
Evil only and no Good was with him, at the time, 
when he was in Pain, tho he were the Beſt of All 
men? And is it not equally abſurd, on the other 
hand, to ſuppoſe, that a Man in the Midſt of 
Pleafures muſt be, during that time, in the midſt 
of Good; and that the more Pleaſure he feels, the 


37% For only. the Soul is capable of enjoying any Good, or of 
perceiving any Beauty: and Good is nothing, unleſs it be en- 
Joyed; nor Beauty, unleſs it be perceived: juſt as Pleaſure is 
nothing, if not t Felt: Harmony, nothing, if not beard. 

more 
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wholly in ſearching into the nature of Pleaſure ; as 


574 P H I L E B U S. 
more Good he is filled _ and is ſo much the 
Better Man d 


PaoTazcyu 8. 


All theſe ſuppoſitions, O Socrates! are Abſurdi- 
tys in the higheſt degree poſſible. 


SockartEs. | | 
*Tis well. But now, let us not employ our ſelves 


if we induſtriouſſy declined the examination of Mind 
and Science: but in Theſe alſo if there be any thing 
putrid or unſound, let us have the Courage to cut 


it all off, and throw it aſide; till, coming to a 


Diſcovery of what is intirely pure and ſound therein, 
the Diſcovery may be of uſe to us, in comparing the 
trueſt Parts * of Mind and Science with the trueſt 
Parts of % Pleaſure, and in forming our Judgment 
concerning the Superiority | of Either from that 
Compariſon, | 
 PROTARCHUS. 


Rightly | ſaid. 


379 The trueſt Parts of Mind are, where Ideas are unmixt 
with Images; the trueſt Parts of Science are, where the Objects 
of Science are unmixt with Objects of Senſe : and the trueſt 


Parts of Pleafure are, where the Pleaſure Is Pure, and unmixt 
with Pain. $ 


5 | SOCRATES. 


PHIL EB US. 575 
goes ir ss 


Do we not hold, that Mathematical Science is 
partly employed in the ſervice of the Mechanic Arts, 
and partly in the liberal Education and Diſcipline 
of Youth? or how think we on this Subject? 


3  ProTarcHUs., 
i; NOT et . 
So RATES. 


"a as 'to the Manual Arts *, let us conſider 
in the firſt place, whether Some 2 theſe depend 
not on Science, mote than Others; and whether 
we ought not to look on thofe of the former Sort by 


as the more pure, and on theſe Others as the more 
impure. 5 


| ProTitcuts. 
Certainly we ought, 


S | 10 


SOCRATES. 


pe in \ Each of theſe we ſhould diſtinguiſh, Py 
ſeparate the Leading Arts, from the Arts rd are 
leck aud governed by them. 
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r Mm the Greek of this Pallage, it 1 PT that we e ought 


to read e eerexviaa, and not, as it is printed, Neipo re at 
and alſo to read 5, inſtead of eu. 


D d d d | PROTARCUS, 


PrOTARCHUS. 


What Arts do you call the Leading Arts has 
Why do FO give that Epithet to them? 1 


8 
D 


6 r e 10 7 7 9 * | 
l > SbERAPHEE, 


I mean thus : from all the Arts were a man to 
ſeparate, and lay afide, thoſe of Numbering, of 
Meaſuring, and of Weighing, what remained in 


every One of them, would become comparatively 
mean and contemptible **,. 


| 14 | PROTARCHUS.., 1 1 
Comtrenpriple indeed. Mol or lan zünde 


. 


For room would be then left only for Conjeckure, 
and for Exerciſe of the Senſes, by Experience and 
habitual Practice; and we ſhould then make uſe 
of no other Facultys, beſide thoſe of Gueſſing 
and Aiming well, (to which Wer the Multitude 


— I Ol 
1 Praiſes,, mill higher chan This, are, in Plato's Epinomis, 
pag: 977, aſcribed to the Knowlege of Numbers. , But indeed. a 
Science more divine, than Mathematical Arithmetick, ſeems to 
be there meant; — namely, the Knowlege of thoſe, Numbers, 
(ſo termed by the Pythagoreans, and by Plato termed Lge) 
which are the true Meaſures of All things. 


5 give 


give the name of Arts,) increaſing the Strength of 
thoſe Facultys by dint of Aſſiduity and Labour. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


All, which you have now ſaid, muſt of * 
be true. | 


Sockatss, | 


formances throughout. For in the firſt place, Har- 
mony is produced, and one Sound is adapted to 
another, not by Meaſuring, but by that Aiming well, 
which ariſes from conſtant Exerciſe. It is evident 
too; in Muſical Performances on all Wind-Inſtru- 


aimed, as it is blown along, - ſearches and attains 
the Meaſure of every Chord beaten **. 80 that 
Muſick has in it Much of the Uncertain, and but 
a Little of the Fixt and Firm. 


332 It ſeems doubtful, whether we ought not, in the Greet 
of this Paſſage, to read pegouern, inſtead of pepouerxs, In this 
Doubt, we have endeavoured to adapt our Tranſlation ta Either 
of 'thoſe-Readings + and ſhall only obſerve,” that, if the printed 
Reading, by which that doubtful” word is made to agree with 


was uſed by the Ancients to accompany the Tyre; as the Hu- 


chord. « Int 42311 


—4 D d d dz Paora tens. 


1 * ry * N 
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The T ruth "af it is evident 1n all | Muſical "wg 


ments: for in theſe the Breath, by being well 


9293s, be right, it carrys with it a probability, that the Flute 


man Voice, in modern 11 often accompanys the Hargh- 


> vs =: = EE : 4 A 
. . — the 0 
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| ProTarcHYs. AG? 
VO true. 


SOCRATES. | 


And we ſhall find the Caſe to be ns ſame in 
the Arts of Medicine and Agriculture, in the Art of 
N en allo, and the — Art. 


JL ProTARCHUS. | 
| Moft clearly fo. 
SOCRATES. , | 
But in the Art of Building we ſhall find, as 1 
preſume, many Meaſures made uſe of, and many 
Inſtruments employed; by which it is made to 
ſurpaſs in Accuracy many things which are called 
Sciences. r | 


PROTARCHUS. 

How ſo? 
| SOCRATES. | 
It is ſo in Ship-building, and Houſe-building, 
and in many other Works of Carpentry. For in 


theſe, I think, the Art uſeth the Strait-Rule and the 


Square, the Turning-Lathe and the Compaſles, the 
Plummet and the Marking-Line. 


1 \ PROTARCHUS. 


a „ 9 * %. 
PHI L E B 
1 * ü "FRY 4. 3 


PuoTARCHUS. 


You” are intirely night, Lo Sociates ! it is fo as 
you fay. 


— 


SOCRATES. | 


The Arts therefore, as they are called, let us 
now diſtinguiſh into Two Sorts ; — Thoſe, which 
Muſick is at the Head of, as they are leſs accurate 
than ſame. Others, — and theſe Others, which par- 
take, of — the n. 


C 4 ©3 SL 18 ant ET 
n 
This Diſtinction is allowed of. 
ine 57 * F 


e n pf 
131 P $1315 44 1 991 SE 
And let us ſet down thoſe Arts ; "Foy the Og ac- 


curate, which we lately ſaid were the Prime or 


- 
- 4 g WO a pe 7 
Leading Arts. 0 £9113 GSi S211312H 
# * * ? 7 Tie 14 181 
|  Protaxcnvs. 


You mean, ** 1 miſtake not, Arithmetick, and 


thoſe other Arts which 255 mentioned e with 


5 Je 21 3.4 
it but juſt now . * 4 
. CARE 105852 e 
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N. « 
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at the Head of which 
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P H I LIEB US 


So cRHATES. 


The very ſame. But, O Protarchus | muſt we 
not ſay, that Each of theſe Arts is Twofold i or 


how otherwile ? 


„ Redd 
PrROTARCHUS. 
What Aar of? 194991 e e 
by lr a F hai MivgniAih wor 
auen 9H 247 3c 21 ond. 


e in the? firſt place- MO 'we not fay 
4 This, that the Arithmetick of the Multitude is 


of One Sort, and that the Arithmetick of Thoſe 


who apply themſelves to Philoſophy *+ is of Another 
Sort ? Ne 


Profe 


What is the Difference, by which the One may 
be A b e from the Other? 


2 d 
9 » 


243 Sid eb 3 GA yn 

The 3 between them, O Protarchus ! is 
far from being inconſiderable. For the Multitude, 
in numbering, number by Unequal, Ones, put to- 


gether ; as Two Armys, of unequal. Force; Two 
Oxen of unequal Size; Two things, the imalleſt, of 


334 Meaning the Students in Mathematicks. F. or the study of 
the Mathematical Sciences was deemed: by Plato the beſt Intro- 
duction to the Knowlege of Intelligible Things. 


All, — 


PHIL E B US. 581 


All, —or Two, the greateſt, — being compared with 
Others. of the Same Kind. But the Students in Phi- 
loſophy would not underſtand what a Man meant, 


who, in numbering, made any Difference between 
Some and Other of the OT» which compoſed the 
Number . | 


PROTrA RCHUS, 


vou are perfectly right, in ſaying, that no incon- 
ſiderable Difference lyes in the Different Manner of 
ſtudying. and- uſing. Numbers; ſo as to make it pro- 
bable, mare nen Sorts there are of Arith- 


mee e nid 1p eee 


* 
* "a. : 4 « * 
* - \* 
: | „ * & 6 > © 7 - 
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SOCRATES,” ( 


Well; and What of Calculation 48s 5 in Trade, and 


T9130 


of Menfuration in fe tors, he latter of theſe 
e „ Arts 
28 — y\ Te 10 Ide » 14 - 


3s See Plato de Republice, L. 7. pag: 112, Edit Cantab:. 
„The Art of calculating, computing, and accounting. (Aus- 
in Greek) is here mentioned as an Art different from Arjth- 
netiob; tho by many Greek Writers, and by Plato himſelf elſe- 
where, no Diſtinction is made between them. To know, in. 
what reſpects they differ, and whenee it is that the Difference 
is often overlooked, may be of uſe for che right underſtanding 
of the Science of Mind. For in this Higheſt Part of Philo- 
tophy, che Terms anciently made uſe of, were borrowed from 

the Mathematical Sciences : the reaſon of which was This, 
that the Pure Objets of theſe Sciences are, in ſome! degree; 
abſtrafted 


582 P HI L E B US. 


Arts not differ from Mathematical Geometry? nor 
the other, from Calculations π made by the Students 
in pure Mathematieks. Shall we "OP that they are, 
A Tas | Each 


abſtracted from Body ;—being abſtracted from Matter, and from 
all the Sen/ible Qualitys of Body, except Figure ;—and are there- 
fore allyed, more _— than. Corporeal Objects are, to Objects 
purely Intelligible. Now Mathematical Arithmetick, in the 
ſtrict Meaning of that Word, is the Art of Nambering,—that 
is, of adding Units to Units, fo. as to compoſe'-or augment ſome 
certain Number, —and alſo of ſubtracting Units or ſmall Num- 
bers from greater, ſo as to de-compoſe or leſſen the greater Num- 
bers :—for as to the Rules, which direct how to multiply and 
divide Numbers, they depend immediately and intirely on the 
Rules for adding and fubtratting ; and on theſe Four Rules de- 
pend all other Operations in, Practical Arithmetick.— The Pri- 
mary Subjefs therefore of this Art of Numbering, are Units,— 
ſuch Ones as are all of them equal, — as Socrates juſt before 
obſerved ;—and the Secondary Subjects of it are Numbers, com- 
poſed from thoſe Ones, and conſidered meerly with reſpect to 
That their Frame or Compgſitian, without regarding any of their 
Propertys, or any of. their mutual Relations. —But as Geometry, 
in the larger ſignification of the word; is the Science of Mea- 
ſures, on which Science is founded the Art of Menſuration,) 
and includes Stereometry, or the Art of meaſuring Solids ; altho, 
in a more. confined ſenſe; Geometry ſignifys only the Art of 
meaſuring Surfaccs, and is then diſtinguiſhed from Stereometry ;j— 
in like manner, Mathematical Arithmerick, in the larger ſenſe 
of the word, is the Science of Numbers, and of all their Pro- 
pertys, Powers, and Relations: thus it includes Logifich, or 
the 
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Each of them, but One Art ? or ſhall we ſet down 
Each of them for Two? 


PROTARCHUS, 


the Knowlege of Accounts; the Subjef of which Knowlege (ac- 
cording to the definition of it in Plato's Charmides, pag: 166,) 
is That Property of Numbers, by which they are, all of them, 
divided into Two Sorts, Even and Odd; and thro the Know- 
lege of which Subject, the nature of Both thoſe Sorts is known, 
whether conſidered, each in its Self, or as they ſtand related to 
each other. So that the Primary Subjects of Logiftick are—not 
Units, — but Numbers, compoſed of Units; and the Secondary 
Subjects of it are the Egualitys and Inequalitys of different 
Numbers, compared together, — and in Unegquals, the preciſe 
Quantity, by which the One exceeds the Other. For the O4je# 
and End of this Art is, in all Calculations, Computations, and 
Accounts, to judge rightly of Equals and Unequals,—and between 
Unequals, to aſcertain the Quantum of the Difference. 


37 The Logiſtict, uſed in Merchant's Accounts, hath the ſame 
Analogy to Mathematical Logiſtick, as the Arithmetich, uſed in 
Buying and Selling, has to the Arithmetick of Mathematicians. 
For it is only the Mathematical. Science or Art, applyed to 
things Senfible and Corporeal. As Aritbmetick teaches to reckon 
up the Number of any ſuch Subject-Matters of Exchange, in 
Trade and Traffick,—ſo the Accountant's Art teaches to aſcer- 
tain their Comparative Value, when the Ab/elute Value of Each 
Article is firſt ſettled, and when afterward they are all com- 
pared together. — Accordingly, in Plats 8 Faliticus, pag: 259, 
the Office, afligned to Loggfich, is—r& ee h to judge 
of things known, — that is, to judge of their reſpective Values, 
and to pronounce what the Difference is between them. And 

E e e e occaſion 
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PRoTARCHUS. 


For My part, 1 ſhould give my Opinion, agree- 
ably to your Diviſion of Arithmetick ; and ſhould 
fay, that Each of Theſe Arts alſo was Twofold. 


_ SockATEs. 


occaſion is hence taken, preſently after in that Dialogue, to 
apply the name of this Art, Acyiony, in a figurative ſenſe, to 
the Science of Magiſtrates, Kings, Commanders of Armys, and 
Politicians. — In Plato's Republick, L. 7. pag: 525, it is again 
ſo applyed: but the figurative application of that term Aoueua 
is there carried ſtill higher; it is there applyed to the Science 
of Mind,—a Science, peculiar to the true Philoſopher. For the 
2@9:7a to Him, the proper Objects of His Science, are, according 
to Secrates, TRUTH and BEING -in which are included all Ideas 
leſs general than: Mind or Being its Self, and all. Truths ſubordinate: 
to Truth its Self.——Now every ſingle Idea is perceived. and known by 
the Firſt of all the Mind's Energys, commonly termed by Logicians 
Simple Apprebenſion. And all Poſitive Truths, —the Relations be- 
tween Ideas,—are perceived and known by That Energy of the Mind, 
which the Logicians rightly term Judgment; becauſe the perceiv- 
ing of any of theſe Relations implys not only a Knawlege of the 
Ideas fo related, and a Diſcernment of ſome Difference between 
them, but alſo a right Judgment of What the Difference is. 
This right Judgment. therefore of the Mind concerning Mental. 
Things, perfectly thus Znown, agrees to. the above-mentioned. 
Definition of Logi/tick in Plato's Politicus : and according to 
this Definition, the name of Logrftre# is applicable to the Mind's. 
perception of Truth, in the ſame figurative ſenſe, as the name 
of Arithmetick. is given, in the Epinomis, to the Mind's per- 
ception of her Firſt Objects, the moſt fmple. of pure Ideas, — 

Now. 
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SOCRATES. 


You would give a right Opinion. But with what 
Deſign I brought theſe Diſtinctions on the Carpet, 
do You conceive ? 

ProTARCHUS. 


Now to diſtinguiſh between Arithmetict, (in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
that word,) the Art of Numbering, — and Logiſtick, the Art of 
Accounting, — and again, to compriſe them Both in One, — 
namely, in the Science of Numbers, (Arithmetick, in its larger 
ſenſe,) may help us to diſcern the Logical Diſtinction between „ 
Mind and Moyes Reaſon, —and to perceive, at the ſame time, how 
they are actually inſeparable, and are Both comprehended in the 
larger meaning of the word Mind. For this term Mind, 
in its ſtricter ſenſe, denotes the Intellect, —That Power in the 
Soul, by which all our Ideas, but eſpecially the Principles of 
Knowlege, are perceived, Each ſeparately and fingly.—The'term 
rs is ſo uſed by Ariſtotle, in his Poſterior Analyticks, L. 1 
C. 33. where he ſays, — A&yw rw, cox A , by Mind J 
mean the Principle of Science — and again, in his Nicomachean 
Ethicks, L. 6. C. 6. he ſays,—v8r evas Tay agyury that Prin- 
ciples are Objetts of the Mind.—By Epicharmus alſo the term „ss 
is uſed, to ſignify the Perception of Simple Ideas, in that Verſe 
of his, which is cited in Note 228 to the Banquet, page 240: 
for the Platoniſts agree in opinion, that the Outward Senſes are 
meant, in that Verſe by vd other things. ' See Maximus 
Tyrius, in Differtat: x, or 17, F 10, and the Authors cited by 
Heinfius and Davis in their Notes thereon.—But the term Mixd, 
in its larger meaning, includes Reaſon ; whether Reaſon be con- 
ſidered as the Relation between Ideas, or the Power of per- 


ceiving * Relation: (ſee before in pages 182, 3.) and in 
Ee ce 2 this 
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PRO TARcHus. 


Perhaps I do. But I could wiſh, that You your 
Self would declare, What was your Deſign. 


SOCRATES, 


this ſenſe is the term y3s uſed by Ariſtotlè in his Treatiſe de 
Anima, L. 3, C. 5. M vey, ſays he, @ Jiayodrai xai do- 
Negev. von. By Mind I mean That (Power) by which the 
Soul thinks and conjeftures. — Now One ſingle Idea is not the 
Object of a Thought, nor of a Conjecture: Two Ideas (at the leg) 
are neceſſary in the forming of it. For a Thought and a Speech 
are the ſame thing; (ſays Plato in his Sophiſta, pag: 263.) ex- 
cept that the former is aye qwyns without Voice, being only in 
the Mind; (ſee pages 453, 4. of the preſent Dialogue ;) and 
a Speech is a combination of (at leaſt) Two Terms, ſignifying 
Two Ideas. Theſe Sameneſſes and Differences,—on the one 
hand, between Arithmetick and Logiſtick,—on the other hand, 
between Mind and Reaſon, —as flightly as we have now touched 
on them, muſt appear to be ſo. greatly alike, that the Ana- 
 togys between the former Two, and the latter Two, are eaſily 
diſcovered. — The Analogy between Aoyos, Reaſon,. and Avoyiqnn, 
the Knowlege of Accounts, is ſo obvious, that the Rational Part 
of the Soul is termed by Plutarch in his Sympgfiacks, L. 3, C. 8. 
To Aoyioixor, the Accounting Part: and in our own Language, 
the ſhowing of a rational Connection between the Moral Actions 
of any Perſon, —or a probable Concatenation of Hiſtorical Facts, 
—the aſſigning alſo. of a reaſon for any One moral Action, or 
hiſtorical Fact, —is often expreſſed by this Phraſe, ** the giving 
of an Account. — The other Analogy, That between. the Science 
of Mind and the Science of Numbers, is ſo juſt and exact, that 
the Pythagoreans, who were great Maſters in Both thoſe Sciences, 


conſidering, 


SOCRATES. 


Theſe Diſtinctions ſeem to Me to have ſhown to 
us, that in Science there is That very Circum- 
ſtance 


conſidering Ideas as ſo. many ſingle Ones, termed them «Sas 
Units; — again, conſidering Each of them as One Many, or 
Many contained in One, they gave them the name of Numbers : 
and This indeed they ſeem to have had in their conſideration, 
when they taught, that the Sou! of Man was compoſed of Numbers: 
for ſuch was their general or ſummary Doctrine concerning 
the Soul. But, (to ſtep out of our way for the ſpace of a 
few Lines, on this curious and intereſting Point,) when they 
taught in particular, that the Soul of Man was Harmonically 
_ conſtituted, or compoſed of Numbers in Harmonic Proportion, 
they meant to inſinuate (as far as We apprehend) a very high 
Doctrine, founded on the deepeſt Reſearches into the nature of 
the Univerſe, — This, — that the ſeveral Parts or Powers, both 
the Active and the Paſſive, of the Human Soul, with all their 
Effects and Conſequences in Human Life, ought to be, and ac- 
cording to nature were, like the Energys, Operations and Pro-. 
ductions, of the great mundane Soul, all harmoniſing together ;— 
viz. in general, the Intellectual and the Senfitrve, the Rational 
and the Imaginative, the Affectionate and the Paſſionate, the Ap- 
petitrve and the Averſative, the Nutritrve and the Generative. 
From the Digreſſion of theſe few Lines, we return to 
the Subject of our preſent Note; and ſhall finiſh it in Lines 
not many more, but of much more comprehenſive Import. 
For if we inquire into the Foundation of thoſe-Reſemblances and of 

1 5 ; | thoſe: 
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ſtance attending it, which we had before diſcovered 
to be in Pleaſure; the One thus anſwering to the 
Other. For, having found, that ſome Sort of Plea- 
ſure was purer than ſome Other Sort, we were in- 
quiring, whether the ſame Difference was to be 
found with regard to Science; and whether One 
Sort of This alſo was purer than ſome Other. 


thoſe Analogys above - mentioned, we ſhall diſcover it to lye in 
the Firſt Principles of all Form and Being; — in thoſe Princi- 
ples of Mind its Self, as well as of Outward Nature, — One 
and Many, Same and Different : — theſe being alſo the Principles 
of Numbers; — the Principles of their ſeveral Ratios, or of the 
Ratio of Each Number to every Other ;—and the Principles of 
every Proportion, how variouſly ſoever the Terms of it change 
their Places, -For Things which have nothing in Common, no 
Sameneſs between them, have no Relation to each other : and 
Sameneſs of Ratios, or Relations, is the very Eflence of all Pro- 
portion. On the other hand, to every Ratio, or Relation, Dif- 
ference is neceſſary; to the Ratio of perfect Equality, Difference 
numerical for every Relation is between Two things, at the 
feweſt: and equal Ratio's, Two at the feweſt, conſtitute Propore 
tion.— Again; One, and More than One, are eſſentially neceſſary 
to every One Number; and every One large Number, contain- 
ing many leſe, contains many Ratios and many Proportions : every 
Ratio is One Ideak Thing; but Two Ideal Things are neceſſary 
to compole it: and every Proportion is but Que Thing in Idea: 
yet Three Things, or Numbers, are the feweſt Materials, to 
which that Ideal Form is or can be given. 


5 PROTARCHUS- 
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PROTAR Hus. 

Tis very manifeſt,” that your Diſtinctions be- 
tween the ſeveral Arts were introduced for this very 
Purpoſe. 

"SOCRATES. - 
Well then; have we not diſcovered, in what has 


been ſaid, that Sore Arts are clearer than Others, 


having more Light within them; and that Others 


are more involved in Obſcurity and Darkneſs? 


PP PROTARCHUS.. 
Evidently ſo. | 


SOCRATES.. 


And has not the courſe of our Argument. led 
us to take notice of ſome Art, bearing the ſame 
Name with ſome Other Art; and fitſt, to ſuppoſe them 
Both to be, as they are commonly imagined, but 
One Art; then, to conſider them as Two different 


Arts; to examine Fach, with regard to its Clear- 


neſs and Purity; and to inquire, which of the Two 
has in it the moſt Accuracy, whether That which 
is cultivated by Students in Philoſophy, or. That. 


which is exerciſed by the Multitude ? 


QI Vf ' PrROTARCHUS. 


Our N ſeems to bring on this Inquiry. 
SOCRATES, 


* 


| SOCRATES. 
And what Anfwer, O Protarchus ! ſhould we 
make to ſuch a Queſtion ? per rn 2 | 


PrROTARCHU's. 


O Socrates! we are now advanced ſo far, as to 
diſcover an amazingly wide Difference between the 
Parts of our Knowlege in point of Clearneſs. 


SOCRATES. 


It will therefore be the eafier for us, to anſwer 
to that Queſtion. | 


1 PRrROTARCHUS. | 
Without doubt. And let us affirm, that thoſe 
Leading Arts greatly excell the Others with regard 
to Clearneſs; and that Such of thoſe brighter Arts 
themſelves, as are ſtudied by real Students in Phi- 
loſophy, diſplay, in Meaſures and in Numbers, their 
vaſt ſuperiority to all other Arts, with regard to Ac- 
curacy and Truth *. 
SOCRATES. 
3% This whole Sentence, beginning with the words © And 
let us affirm,” is, in Stephens's Edition, very improperly given 
to Sacrates, and conſequently the Sentence following, with 


equal impropriety to Protarchus. The Bafil Editions are Both 
right; the Aldine not clear, | 


PHIL EB US. For 


SocRATES. 
Granting theſe things to be what You fay they 
are, let us, on the Credit of what you have ſaid “, 


boldly anſwer to thoſe Perſons, who are fo formi- 
dable i in argumentation, thus. [ 


% Protarchus was not ſenfible, that he had ſaid any thing, 
beſide what reſulted plainly from the Reaſoning of Socrates juſt 
before. He knew not, that, in the laſt words of his Anſwer, 
he had gone a Step farther,, than he was authoriſed by That 
Reaſoning, And becauſe this Step exceeded the Bounds of 
Truth, in praiſe of Arithmetick and Geometry, for this reaſon it 
is, that Socrates here -does not confirm the Anſwer, made to his 
Queſtion by Protarchus, but proceeds to examine it.—In' ſo eaſy 
and natural a way, is the brighteſt, the pureſt, and the higheſt 
Science, — That of Mind,—coming on to be introduced. Indeed, 
without ſome ſuch contrivance, the Mention of that Science 
would have ſeemed abrupt: and yet, to treat of it, ſo far at 
leaſt, as to delineate the nature of it, is no leſs eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the Subject of this Dialogue, than to mention it, 
next after Geometry and Arithmetick, is neceſſary to the Order, 
obſerved in this Second Part of the Dialogue, regarding the 
Conclufion. For, having been conducted, thro a View of the 
groſſer Pleaſures of Senſe, to the View of Such as are finer and 
pure from Pain; from Theſes. we proceeded to ſpeculate the 
Arts and Mathematical Sciences: from Arts and thoſe; lower Sci- 
ences, we now. riſe to the conhideration of Mind, as it is in- 
telligent, the rillgene of Firſt Princi ler, and che Science of 
Untverſals. Witoitzane 77. 1 D ble 


F fff PROTARCHUS, 
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How F? 


SockatEs. 


That this | are Two. Sorts. of Arithmetick ; and 


that, dependant on theſe, there is a long Train of 
Arts, Each of them, in like manner, Twofold under 
One Denomination. 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
Let us give to the Perſons, whom you call for- 


midable, That very Anſwer, O Socrates | with a 
confidence of its is being right. 


SOCRATES. 


Do we then affirm, that in theſe Sciences there 
is an Accuracy, the higheſt of all. 


„ "6 PrROTARCHUS. 
Certainly. 
Y SOCRATES. 

But the Power of Diale&ick, O Protarchus ! if 
we gave to any other Science the Preference above 
Her, would deny that Superiority. 


PROTARCHUS. 


HIL E BUS. 5g; 


PRO HARCHusG. 


What Power is it, to which we are to pe that 
name? | nad 10 


TILE 


* 41 IE 
SOCRATES, 


Plainly That Power, O Protarchus ! by which 
the Mind, perceives all that Accuracy and Clearneſs, 
of which we have been ſpeaking. For I am intirely 
of opinion, that all Perſons, endued with even the 
ſmalleſt Portion of Underſtanding, muſt deem the 
Knowlege of the real "Eſſence of Things, — the 
Knowlege of that Kind of Being, whoſe nature is 
invariable,—to be by far the moſt certain and true 
Knowlege. But You, Protarchus! to What Art or 


Science would You © give the diſtinftion of Pre- 
eminence ? 


ProTAaRCHUS. 


As to Me, © Socrates ! I have often heard Gorg ias 
maintaining in all places, that the Art of Per. 
ſwaſion has greatly the Advantage over all other 
Arts, in over- Tuling all things, and ae all Per- 
ſons ſubmit to it, not by Conftrajnt, . but by a vo- 
luptary Yeilding,;. | and therefore, that of f all Arts 
it 1s by far the moſt excellent. "Now I ſhould 


not choſe to contradies or 8 wick __ or 


£ 


Him. tt Bas gare 219 22062 LYN 13 


10 
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SockaTEs. 
As much as to- ſay, if I apprehend your Mean- 
ing rightly, that you cannot, for ſhame, deſert your 
Colours . Fe 


S274 


PrRoTARCHU'S. 


Let Your Opinion of theſe matters now prevail; 
and the Ranks of the ſeveral Arts be ſettled, as 
vou would have them. ae 


SocRAT ES. fo 
Am 1 now to blame for Your any a Miſtake J 


PaoTanenus. 


What Miſtake have 1 made e: 


SOCRATES. 
The . Queſtion, my Friend Protarchus ! . was not, 
Which Art, or Which Science is ſuperiour to. all 
the reſt, with regard to Greatneſs, and Excellence, 
and Uſefulneſs to Us; but of Which Art the Ob- 
Jeds are the brighteſt, the moſt accurate and true, 
tho the Art its Self brought us little or no Gain: 
This it is, which is the preſent Subject of our In- 


wo In this Metaphor: it is implyed, that Protarchus had thin 
as it were inliſted under the Leading and the Diſcipline of 
Gorgias. 


quiry- 
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quiry. Obſerve then; Gorgias will have no Quarrel 
with you: for you may ſtill allow to His Art the 
Preference above all others, in Point of Utility and 
Profit to Mankind. But, as I ſaid before concern- 
ing White, that, be there ever ſo little of it, ſo it 
be pure, it excells a large quantity of an impure 
White, with regard to the truth of Whiteneſs w“; 
juſt fo is it with the Study which I have been com- 
mending ; it excells all others, with regard to Truth 
its Self. And now that we have conſidered this 
Subject attentively, and diſcuſſed it ſufficiently, lay- 
ing aſide all Regards to the Uſcfulneſs of the Sci- 
ences and Arts, as well as to the Reputation which 
they bear in the world, and thorowly ſifting them 
to find out the Purity of Mind and Wiſdom, — if 
there be in the Soul any Faculty of loving Truth 
above all things, and of doing whatever ſhe does, 
for the ſake of IT ruth, let us conſider, whether it 
is right to ſay, that we have this Faculty improved 
chiefly by Dialectick, or whether we muſt” ſearch. 
for ſome other Art, fitter for that purpoſe, and: 
making it more her proper Buſineſs. 


PROTARCHUS. 


Well, - I do conſider the Point propoſed 3 and 1 
imagine it no eaſy matter to admit, that any other 


397 See in Pages 454». 5 


Science 


6. 
- 
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Science or Art ſeeks and . Truth ſo much 
as This. 4 | 


SOCRATES. : 


Say you this, from having obſerved, that many 
of the Arts, even ſuch as profeſs a laborious In- 
quiry after Truth, are in the firſt place converſant 
only with Opinions, and exerciſe only the Imagi- 
nation; and that methodically, and according to 
a ſet of Rules, they then ſearch into things which 
are the Subjects only of ſuch Opinions * and do 
you know, that the Perſons, who ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves to be inquiring into the Nature of Things, 
are, all their Lives, inquiſitive about nothing more 
than this Outward World, how. it was produced, 
what cauſeth the Changes which happen therein, 


392 Meaning, as we preſume, Such as the Philoſophers of 
the Tonic Seat, by Ariftotle ſtyled quano! Naturalifts. For we 
learn from D. Laertius, that Archelaus, a Diſciple of Anaxagoras, 
and the laſt Profeſſor and Teacher of the Doctrine of thoſe 
Philoſophers, did, in the time of Socrates, introduce into Athens 
Their Way of philoſophiſing; which was none other, than 
That, ſpoken of in this Paſſage. It ſeems therefore probable, 
that the Arbenian Scholars of Archelaus are the very Perſons, 
whoſe Studys are here ſhown to fall ſhort of attaining to the 
Knowlege of Truth, or the true Nature of Things. The fame 
Judgment of Socrates, concerning theſe Tonic Phyſiologets, we 
find recorded by Xenophon, in Memorabil: L. 1, C. 1, § 11. 

6 


and 
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and how thoſe Changes operate their Effects? Should 
we acknowlege all This ſo to be, or how otherwiſe ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Juſt ſo. 
SOCRATES. | 

Whoever of us then addicts himſelf to the Study 
of Nature in this way, etaploys his time and care, 
not. about the Things which always are in Being, 
but about Things which are either newly come into 
Being, or which. are to come, or which have been 


already and are paſt. 


PROTARCHUS. 
Very true, x 


Soc RAT Es. 


What ctearnel, therefore, what Certainty, or exact 
Truth, can we expect to find in theſe Things, none 
of which had ever any Stability or Sameneſs in them, 
nor ever will have any, nor have ſuch of them as 
now exiſt, any, even 2 during their exiſtence ? 


4 . - 


| ProTarGuys, 7 
How can it be expeted ? | 


; SOCRATES. 
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IO at: won tg. 
Sooxaras,) |) bar 
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Concerning Things, in Which there is not the 
leaſt Stability, how can we form any ſtable N otions ? 


parc. 


1 ſuppoſe it not poſſible. 


SOCRATES. 


Of thoſe Things then there is neither rotettigthds 
nor any Sort of Science to be acquired ; at leaſt, 
not * as contains the higheſt degree of CONE 


* 


PRO TAR HUS. 
It is not probable, that there is. 


SOCRATES. 


We ought therefore, both you and A to Tar aſide 
the conſideration of what Gorgias or Philebus ſaid, 
and to eſtabliſh on a firmer Baſis this Truck. an 


| PROTARCHUS, | et the 
What truth ? i 1 
» SOCRATES, le 
This; — Whatever is in us of ſtable, pure, and 
true, it has for the Objects of it—either the Beings 


which always are, and remain invariable, intirely 
. | pure 
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pure and unadulterate *, Lor fif Theſe are beyond 


the reach of Our Sight] then Such as are the neareſt 
allyed to them, and are Second in the Ranks of 


Being *: for all other Things come after thoſe | 
FR Tt ceragers and w_ on boy Order 395, 


; 


PROTARCHVs. 


393 Meaning the Seel ond. imainiaMle Bis ef the Divine | 
Mind. For, inaſmuch as the Diuine Being is the Creative ; 
Cauſe of all Corporeal Things, He himſelf (who is pure Mind) 
muſt be wnmixed with any thing Corporeal: and. conſequently, 
the Ideas of his Mind, all of which are eternal and immu- - 
table, the Formal Cauſes of all things Corporeul, muſt be per- 
fectly pure and unmixed with Images: becauſe Images in the 
Soul are only in the Soul's Imaginative Part, are orly of Cor- 
foreal things, and are themſelves: alſo Corporeal. 


% Theſe Beings of second Rank are the Ideas of all Pa 
ticular Minds; and Such are not only Ours, the Human, but 
all Other Minds, inferior to the Divine. For, whatever Ra- 
tional Beings there may be in the infinite number of Orbs, 
and vaſt Regions of the Univerſe, unknown to Us,—and bow 
greatly ſoever Some of thoſe Beings may excell Man in the 
higheſt Powers of his Soul, Intelle# and Reaſin,—yet the Mind 
of Every One of them muſt be Particular; becauſe it is united 
with only a Part or Portion of formed Matter, a Body, how 
fine ſoever; to the Soul of which Body fuperadded is a Mind.— 
Now by means of this Body it is, that the Soul, which ani- 
mates it, not only receives from external Things the Impreſſions, 
which are made in her'Senfory, the proper Seat of all her Senſa- 
bann but receiyes alſo the nager of thoſe Things into Their 


6888 , proper 
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proper Seat, her Imagination and by means of this Soul it is, 
— by means of thoſe. Impreſſions and thoſe Vnages which ſhe 
receives, - that the ſuper-added Mind hath its con-natural. Ideas 
at tue firſt excited. In other words; eſſentially natural it 
is to all particular Minds, to univerſaliſe every Object, preſented 
to them by Senſe and Imagination, —to riſe from every Indi- 
vidual, which by thoſe means they take cogniſance of, to the 
Shecies, thence to the Kind, and to thoſe higher Univer/als, of 
which every Individual partakes, whatever Kind and Species it 
belongs to. But whilſt the Mind is thus riſing from Beings 
of lower Order to thoſe of Higher, it is, all the time, 
ſo cloſely joined to Senſe and Imagination, that the Tmages of 
things Senſible, not only reach it thro the Organs of 'Senſe, but 
are retained alſo in the Memory; and with Memory and Imagi- 
nation the Mind is for ever converſant, even when the Organs 
of Senſe are obſtructed totally in Sleep: ſo that Images are mixed 
with all Our Ideas, and render them leſs pure and clear, leſs 
true and certain, than the Divine Ideas, their Archetypes.—— 
In theſe Divine Ideas, the Seat of which is the Divine Mind, 
and only in Them, is to be found what Socrates, in Plato's 
Phedo, (pag: 266, Edit: 'Oxon:) ſtyles 1 d ray cyruy the 
Truth of Things, or True. Being. For he there tells to his 
Diſciples, who were attendant on him in thoſe laſt Hours of 
his Life, that he had formerly ſought to find that Truth gy als 
*pyos in the Works of Nature: (This was at the time, when 
he admired ' Anaxagoras, and ſtudied the Writings of that great 
Phyſiologer :) but that, meeting only with Diſappointments in 
this way of philoſophiſing, (for that neither Outward Nature, 
nor Thoſe who wrote concerning it, ſnowed him the funda- 
mental Cauſes of Things, or their real Eſſences, but the Images 
of them only,) he applyed himſelf, from that time, to the 
Search of Truth e, xe N in Regſenings, — in the inward 

3 DOR D Speeches 


Speeches of his own Mind, and in Logical or Dialectical Dy 
courſet. — But he plainly enough intimates, at the ſame time, 
that, in Human Minds, the Univerſals, the Subjects of thoſe 
Speeches and Diſcourſes, are, like the 3 Works of Nature, 
only etxoves Images or Copys of true Beings, tho pany more 
nearly reſembling the Originals or Realitys. See Note 62 to the 
preſent Dialogue, Pages 106, 7; and Note 118, Page 181. 
Very willingly therefore, and very conſiſtently with him- 
ſelf, does Socrates, in Plato's Parmenides, (pag: 22, 24, and 26, 
Edit: Oxon:) acknowlege, that eternal Ideas, —Forms ſubſiſting 
by Themſelves, a rds da ' auras, apart from all external and 
ſenſible Things, are not, and cannot poſſibly be in Us ;—that 
Beauty its Self, or Good its Self,, in its own pure Eſſence, is 
not an Object of Our Knowlege ;—and that an accurate Science 
of the Truth of Things is in God alone; — for that Science 12 
Man reaches not to Any Thing which is Divine. — All theſe 
Inferences, drawn by Parmenides from the Doctrine of Ideas, 
(on which depends, according to that Great Philoſopher, the 
Power of Dialectick,) Socrates ſays, are intirely agreeable to 
his own Mind. Ariſtotle, on this Subject, ſeems to have 
been of 'a different Opinion. He ſeems either to have ſup- 
poſed that Our rojuara, or Notions of the Kinds and Species of 
Things, were poſſible to be dige of all the Images of Senſible 
Objects; and that Our Minds were capable of becoming as 
pure and fimple as Mind its Self ;or elſe to have deemed thoſe 
Kinds and Species of Things as they exiſt in outward Nature, 
all the Similitudes and Diſimilitudes of Corporeal Forms, to be 
Objects of the Divine Mind as properly as of the Human. — 
Indeed he never departs from the Doctrine of Plato concern- 
ing the Principles of 'Knowlege, or concerning thoſe Univer/als, 
the Kinds' and Species of Things; rightly arguing, that, with- 


out them, no Definition could be given of any thing; — that, 
| G 8 gg 2 without 
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without them, there would be no Demonſtrative or Syllogiſtic 
Reaſoning, no General Concluſion could be drawn from any Pre- 
miſſes ;—and that, without them, we ſhould only have Sen/ations, - 
or Perceptions of Senfible Things, but no Science.——And thus 
far the acute and learned Stag yrite, confirms the Sentiments of 
his great Maſter. But, in many Paſſages of his Writings, he 
argues againſt the Being of any Univer/als, conſidered as lying 
ſeparate or apart from the Forms of Nature, with which our 
Senſes are converſant. For it is. from theſe Individual and Ex- 
ternal Forms, that the Human Mind is by Him ſuppoſed to 
gather up as it were thoſe Univerſals, and to collect them within 
her Self, by abſirafting them Acyw from that ua» or Common 
Matter, with which all Form is united. On this ſuppoſition, 
rejected are the Forms of higher Order, — the Forms, original 
to thoſe of outward Nature; — and the Great Mind Univerſal 
differs not from any Particular Mind, except by being afually, 
what every particular Mind by nature is only Jura net, or has 
a bare Capacity of being, viz. the place of Forms Intelligible, of 
abſtract Forms, unmixed with Matter; — and except alſo, by 
compriſing at once, in One eternal View, all the Forms of 
Nature: whilſt every Mind Particular, even the largeſt and the 
moſt comprehenſive, is obliged, in all her Speculations, if they 
are diſtin and accurate, to view One Form only at a time; 
and in the Proceſs of all her Reaſonings, to make a tranſition 
from One Form to Another; either from one Species to another 
and ſo on, as in reaſoning by Induction; or from Genus to 
Species, and back again to Genus, as in reaſoning Syllagiſticalhy; 
or from Compound Forms to their Elements and Principles, in 
reaſoning Analytically. 

- 395 The ſeveral Perceptive Powers of the Soul have, for their 
reſpective Oꝭijects, all the ſeveral Kinds of Form or Being, The 


primary Forms, or thoſe of higheſt Dignity, are, according to 
5 Socrates 
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| PROTARCHUS, 
Perfectly right. 


SOCRATES. 


The. nobleſt therefore of the Names, given to 
Things of this Kind s, is it not perfectly right to 
<= to Thoſe of this Kind, which are the nobleſt ? 


PROTARCHUS. 


Socrates and Plato, pure Ideas, the Objects of the Divine Mind, 
and the Subjects of Divine Wiſdom. Ideas probably, which the 
higheſt Power in Man's Soul, his Intellect, has but a bare Ca- 
pacity of viewing, in their genuine Purity, or as they are in 
Themſelves.— The Forms of ſecond Rank, as they are rightly 
| deemed by Socrates in the preſent Sentence, are Ideas in the 
Human Mind, of thoſe Divine Forms original the Mental Copys, 
the natural and proper Ozjef7s of Man's Reaſon, and the Sub- 
jects of his Reaſoning and of all his Science.—Third in Dignity 
are the vital Forms of Nature, the Objects of the Senſitive and 
Imaginative Powers of the Soul, and the Subjef?s of Opinion and 
Hypotheſis. ——Laſt and loweſt in the Ranks of natural Being 
are things inanimate, the intirely paſſive Subjects of Human 
Art; Objects of Senſe and Imagination theſe alſo, but not of 
Opinion. 


39 In this expreflion, (ching: of this Kind) are meant to be 
included all the perceptive Powers or Facultys of the Soul, " 
as well as all the Objects of Perception, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Note. For every perceptive Power, is wnited with its 
Object, by actual! ly perceiving it. — The Senfitive Power, thro 


actual Senſation, is united with its preſent We; ſo far as 
that 
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PROTARCHUS. 
Tis reaſonable, ſo to do. 


SOCRATES. 


Are not Mind and Wiſdom the nobleſt of thoſe 
Names? 


that Object is ſenfible or an Object of Senſe : — the Imaginative 
Power of the Soul, in imagining, is united with an Object of 
Imagination :—the Rational Power, in the act of reaſoning, be- 
comes One with an Object of Reaſon, the preſent Subject of 
its reaſoning : — and the Intellective Power, in actual Intelleon, 
is One with that zntelligible Form, its preſent Object. In 
reality, both Mind and Senſe are formed by their Objefts, Mind 
without intellection of any Ideas, and Segſe without a ſenſation 
of any Objefts of Senſe, are nothing more than Jaz: the Matter 
of their reſpective Forms; like the van or common Matter of all 
corporeal things, conſidered Acy@ as void of Form. For Mind 
is the Place or Reſidence of Ideas, and Senſe is the Receptacle 
of Senſations; juſt as external Matter is the Receptacle and the 
Place of external Forms. —— No leſs true is it, on the other 
hand; that — as there would be in Nature no external Farms, 
if That common Matter, which is the Subject of them all, were 
away, — ſo, none of theſe Forms, conſidered as Senfible, or as 
Objects of Senſe, could have any Exiſtence, if there was not, 
in Beings of a certain Kind, viz. in all Animals, the Power 
of Senſation; nor could there be in the Soul any Images or 
internal Repreſentatives of external Forms, if there was not in 
the Soul a Power of Imagination: neither would any Intelli-- 
gible Forms, any Ideas, have a Being, was there not, in the 
internal Nature of the Univerſe, the Power (in Man perhaps, 
and in ſome other Beings, at the firſt, a bare Capacity) of Mind. 
or Lutellect. 


PROTARCHUS, 


FE B US. Go; 


- ProTARCHUSs., 


They are. 


SOCRATES, 


Rightly then are theſe Names, in accurate Speech, 


appropriated to the Intelligence and Contemplation ' 
of Real Being “. 


A. 


PROTARCHUS., 
Certainly ſo. 
SOCRATES, 
And the Things, for the excellency of which I 


at the firſt contended, are the very Things, to which 
we give theſe Names. 


— 


| PROTARCHUS. | 
Clearly are they, O Socrates | 


SOCRATES. 


Well now; were a Man to fay, that the nature 
of Mind and the nature of Pleaſure lay ſeverally 
before us, like Two different Sorts of Materials. be- 
fore ſome Workman, for Him to mix or join to- 
gether, and from them, and in them, to compoſe 
his deſigned Work, — would he not make a fair 


397 See Page 240 of this Dialogue, 
Compariſon, 


» 
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Compariſon, ſuitable to the Taſk which our c Inquiry 
has engaged us in” ? 


PROTARCHUS. 
+ A very fair Compariſon. 


SOCRATES. 


Should we not then, in the next place, ſet about 
mixing them together ? | 


PrROTARCHUS, 
Why ſhould we not? 


SOCRATES. 


Would it not be our beſt way, to begin this 


Work by recollecting and repeating thoſe things over 
again?? 


39% See Page 211, and 317; and the Argument alſo of this 
Dialogue, Page 27. — Aecording to the Drivi/ion of it, propoſed 
in that Argument, the Third $31 laſt Part of it begins with the 
Sentence now before us. For the nature of Mind having been 
conſidered in the Firſt Part, and the nature of Pleaſure in the 
Second Part, the nature of that greater Good, which confiſts in 
the right Mixture of Mind and Pleaſure, is the only remaining 
Subject of Inquiry. 


399 See Note 132. 


-PROTARCHUS. 
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PrxoTARCHUS, 


What things ? 


SOCRATES. 


Thoſe, we have often mentioned before . For, 
I think the Proverb ſays well.“ Again and again 


That which is right, by repeating it, to recall into 
our Minds .““ 


PrROTARCHUS, 
Undoubtedly. 
| SOCRATES. 


* 


20 In the Greek of this Sentence, as it is printed, there 
ſeems to be an Omiſſion of the neceſſary word ToAAaxs, See 
Stephens's Edition of Plato, vol: 2, pag: 19, D. 1. or Page 
194 in this Tranſlatioun. 0 


The Proverb, here mentioned, is recorded by Zenobius 
and by | Suidas thus, — As val Tos To xaxwv. And indeed the 
Whole of it ſeems to be contained in thoſe few words; and 
the reſt of the Sentence, now before us, ſeems added by Plato, 
to explain and illuſtrate the true Meaning of that Proverbial 
Saying. Michael Apaſtolius, however, at firſt Sight may ſeem to 
report the Proverb more fully and perfectly in 1 0 
As v Tpls To * 10 Je X&X0y 8 . n 2s 


Again, 2 et again, what er 16 * 
But what is eull, not 0 much as, once. > 


We have tranſlated the Sentevce laſt cited, 88 into Englih 
Metre, becauſe we apprehend it to he a VJerſe of ſome ancient 
Sennen Poet, poſſibly Euripides, reciting the Proverb, and 

1 H h h h 9 adding 
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SOCRATES... 


In the name of Jupiter, then come on. The whole 
of our Controverſy began, I think, with ſtating the 
Point 1n fare ec, to T his Effect. 


a to it; ; elvecially if, inſtead of To 32 N&N0V) . * tight 
Reading be, as probably it is, d & aioypey. For the Sentiment, 
tho very laudable, is not fngle enough, nor is the Sentenee 
conciſe or brief enough, for a Proverb, If our Suppoſition be 
well founded, — that 'tis a Verſe, containing in the Firſt, Half 
of it the Proverb, and in the Latter Half 4 Thoughr, how juſt 
ſoever, yet foreign to the Proverb, - this additional Thought ſo 
_ agrees. with That of 17 in his Oed. os Tyrant, 


r. 1423, Br. | 
41% 3203 £ #34 +: 3 238 
. 9 v 4e FOUR „ ck 1055 bes, IA 4 


that we are apt to imagine it thence, derived. However this 
be, the Proverb, as we have it delivered to us by.. thoſe old 
Grammarians, firſt cited, and no more, is alluded to by Plato, 
in his Sixth Book de Legibus, pag: 754, C. 2. and again in 
his Gorgias, pag: 498, lin: ult: where he attributes to it the 
ſame Meaning as in the preſent Paſſage, but in other Words. 
Zenobius alſo interprets the Proverb, agreeably to Plato's Senſe 
of it, as meaning—not to applaud the frequent Doing of good 
Actions, (for the frequent Repetition of Theſe is too evidently - 
right, for the Praiſe of it to paſs into a Proverb,—) but mean- 
ing to juſtify, or at leaſt to apologize for, the Repetition, over 
and over again, of the fame Words and Sentences, expreſſive 
of the ſame Wd if —_ OP" are juſt and true. 


6 4 15 0 PROTARCUUS. 
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ProTARCHUs, 
How ? | 
SOCRATES, 

Philebus affirms, that Pleaſure is the right Mark, 
ſet up by Nature, for all Animals to aim at; that 
they all ought to purſue Pleaſure; that the Good 
of them all is this very thing, Pleaſure; and that 
good | and pleaſant, theſe Two Attributes, belong but 
to One Subject, as they Both have but One and 
the ſame Nature: on the other hand, Socrates 
denys This to be true; and maintains, in the firſt 
place, that as the Two Names, good and pleaſant, 


are Two different Names, different alſo are the 


Things ſo denominated ; in the next place, that 


the Nature of Good differs from that of Pleaſure ; 
and that Intelligence, or Mind, partakes of the Pro- 
pertys of Good more than Pleaſure does, and is 
allyed nearer to its Nature . Were not ſome ſuch 


Poſitions as Theſe, O Protarchus ſeverally laid 
down by us? 


PROTARCHUS. 
They were. k 


+2 See Pages 68 and 74, and Note 35. 
4e; See Pages 50 and 218. 


Hhhhe SOCRATES, 
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But was not This Point agreed on between us at 
that time, and do we not ſtill agree in it? 


PrROTARCHUS. 


What Point ? 


SocRAT ES. 

That the nature of Good its Self is more excel- 
lent than the nature of any other Thing, in this 
reſpect. 

| PRoTARCHUS. 


In what reſpect? 
SOCRATES. 


This, —that whatever animal Being hath the con- 
ſtant, intire, and full Poſſeſſion of Good its Self, 
ſuch a Being has no want of any thing beſide, 
having always a moſt perfe& and compleat Suffici- 
ency *. Is it not ſo? = 1 


PROTARCHUS. 
It certainly is. 


« SOCRATES. 


Have we not endeavoured to conſider ſeparately 
a Life of Pleaſure and a Life of Underſtanding, 


4*4 See Pages 200 and 202. 


Each 
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Each unmixed with the Other, — a Life of Pleaſure 
without Underſtanding, and in like manner, a Life 


of Underſtanding without the ſmalleſt degree of 
Pleaſure ? 


PrROTARCHUS. 
We have. 


SOCRATES. 


Did Either of thoſe Lives appear to Us, at that 
time #5, to be ſufficient for the Happineſs of any 
Man ? | 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
How was it poſhlible ** ? 


SOCRATES. 

But if, at that time, any Miſtake was committed, 
let it be now reviſed and rectified. In order to 
which, let us take Memory, Knowlege, Underſtand- 
ing, and Right Opinion, comprehending them all 
in One Idea, and confider whether any Man, with- 
out having ſomething of that Kind, would ac- 
cept of Pleaſure were it offered to him, either in the 
greateſt abundance, or in the moſt exquiſite degree ; 


4s That is, — when they were ſeyerally the Subjects of our 
conſideration. 


%s See Pages 206 and 212. | 
6 | whether 
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whether indeed he would regard the having or the 
receiving of any thing whatever; as he would not, 
in that caſe, have a right Thought or Opinion of 
his having any Pleaſure; neither would he know 
What he felt or had at preſent; nor would he 
remember, in what condition or circumſtances he 
had been at any time before 7. In like manner 
concerning Intellection or Underſtanding, conſider, 
whether a Man would chuſe to have it without a 
mixture of any Pleaſure in the leaſt, rather than to 
have the ſame Underſtanding attended with Pleaſures 
of certain Kinds **; and whether a Man would 
prefer the having of all poſſible Pleaſures, without 
Underſtanding, to the having of them accompanied 
with ſome degree of Underſtanding. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


It is impoſſible, O Socrates! for a Man to make 
any ſuch Choice as you have ſuppoſed. And there 


is no occaſion to repeat theſe Queſtions again and 
again ““. | | 


407 See Page 209. 
44 What Kinds are here meant, will ſoon appear. 


499 This ſeems to refer jocoſely to the Proverb, cited juſt 
before. See Note 401. 


' SOCRATES, © 
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SOCRATES, 

N ot Pleaſure then, nor Underſtanding, either of 
them alone, can be the perfect and conſummate 
Good, eligible to all men, That which We are in- 
quiring after. 


PrRoTARCHUS. 
Certainly, not. 


 Gockartts. 


Ot * Good then we are to give a clear and 
full Deſcription, or at leaſt ſome Sketch; that we 


may know, where the Second Prize of eee 
as we called it, ought to be beſtowed *”. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
Perfectly right. 
| SOCRATES. 


Have we not then taken a Way, by which we 
may find out our Chief Good ? 


PRO TARCcRHus. 
What Way do you mean? 


SOCRATE.S. : 


As, if we were in ſearch of any particular Man, 
and were already well informed of the place of his 


us See Page 217. 


Abode, 
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Abode, we ſhould have made a great Progreſs to- 
ward finding the Man himſelf. 


 ProTARCHUS. 


Without doubt. 


SOCRATES. 


And our Reaſoning has now declared to us clearly, 
what it pointed to before, that, not in the Unmixt 
Life, but in the Mixt, we are to ſeek for Happi- 
neſs. 

PROTARCHUS. 

Certainly ſo. 

SOCRATES. 

But in a proper and well-tempered Mixture, we 
may reaſonably hope to diſcover what we are in 


ſearch of, with more certainty, than we could by 


an ill- made compoſition. 


PrROTARCHUS. 
With much more. 


| SocRAT Es. 1 
Let us then ſet about mixing, and making the 

Compoſition, firſt praying to the Gods for their 

aſſiſtance; whether it be Bacchus or Vulcan, or 


ſome 
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ſome Other of the Gods, who preſides over the 
Mixture of theſe Ingredients . 


PRO TARcHuUs. 
Let us, by all means, do ſo. 


SOCRATES. 

And now. as it were Two Ciſterns, or Vaſes, are 
ſet before. us; the Vaſe. of Pleaſure, as of Honey; 
and the Vaſe of Underſtanding, cool and ſober, as of 
ſome hard and healthful Water . Theſe then we are 
to mix together in the beſt manner we are able. 


| PROTARCHUS. 
Wich all my Heart. 


OE: : SOCRATES, 158 
Come then: but firſt ſay, whether, by mingling 
all Sorts of Pleaſure with all the Kinds of Know- 


412 Bacchus is here mentioned in particular, becauſe the Greeks, 
in drinking, uſually mixed Water with their Vine: and Vulcan 
in particular, becauſe of. the Mixture of different Metals by 
Fuſion, as compoſing. together the beſt Matter of many Uten/ils 
in common Life. 


412 This Allegory | x a to be derived, in the way of Initetion, 
from "Homer's Allegorical Fable of the Two Chefts, (in his Iliad, 
L. 24. 3. 557-.)—One, filled with things Good, —the Other, filled 
with Evils ; —like the Allegory in Plato's Gorgias, pag: 493.— 
See Porphyry, in his Treatiſe de Antro n pag: 1 y- 
Edit: Rom: © 

iii lege 
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lege and Underſtanding, we may beft obtain our 
End, the having of a proper and due ü 


PROTARCHUS. 
Perhaps we might. 


SOCRATES. | 
But 'tis dangerous to make the Experiment. | And 
E believe, that I can point out a Nur to mix chen 
with more e Safety. aße | 
ProtAxGi 6. 15 : 
6-4 What way. 
So a8 
Concerning Pleaſures, I think, we held, A 
more truly deſerved that name, than Others of 
them *; and of Arts, that Some were more accu 


rate and exact, khan Others OR og alias 


| PrOTABCHUS.. E 

e io. Rt NIEL +: q n 

i 10 Seen e ee eee a 
And chat the” Sckenckt alſo dikered one from 

another, in like manner: for that Some Kinds of 

Science have tor their Objects only ſuch things, as 

ariſe into Being and afterwards Fab: * benen f 


© 


43 See Pages: 479 & ſeqs- W r et b. c 
4:4 See Page 589. 5 a 1. 1 
| LAKE Another 
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Another Kind directs its Vie to things which are 
neither generated nor deſtroyed, but always are in 
Being, always have the ſame Propertys, and preſerve 
always the ſame Relations. And this Kind of 
Science, with regard to the Truth of it, we deemed 
more excellent than the other Kinds . 
PRO TARcHUs. 
Intirely right, © 
SockATESõ. 

In the firſt place therefore, mixing together the 
pureſt Parts of Pleaſure and of Knowlege, when they 
have been thus diſtinguiſhed from the leſs pure, if 
we view. thoſe- pureſt: Parts of Each in combination, 
are they not, thus combined, ſufficient to furniſh 
out, and preſent us with, an ample View of That 
Life which is molt defirable ? or is any thing far- 
ther, any Ingredient of a different Kind, wanting 
to e 1 ra rIAg N 


| PROTARCHUS, 
80 as 8 propoſe, and only 10 it bene to Me 
neceſſary f for us to do. 


1 


. See Page 593 & 6 ME TEND, x 
Sn Iiiisz SOCRATES, 


1 
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SockArz s. r inn 440 8 N 


Let us ih ſuppoſe a Man to have 0 his Mind 
the Idea of Juſtice its Self, ſo as to know What 
it is in its own Eſſenee, and to be able te give 
an Account of it in conſequence of that Know- 
lege. Let us alſo ſuppoſe him to have che like 
Knowlege of all other Brings * cat 


eee we 
Be ſuch a Man fare 


Ta, oro, in the Greek. of this Paſſage, ſignifys dr r 
Things which really and truly are, as having ſome preciſe and 
definable Being. Each of them; and Such only are Thoſe, which | 


are fable and invariable Heal Forms, unmixt with Matter 


the Subjects of pure Science; and the Objetts.'of | Intellett,: of 
Mind and Reaſon, but not of -Senſe. or: Inagination. — Of theſe 
Intelligible or Mental Objects, the. Higbeſt are thoſe Univerſalc, 
which are the eſſential Propertys. of the Supreme Being; One 
of which, viz, Juice its Self, is brought for an Inſtance of 
Mental Knowlege, in the Paſſage now before us. —In the next 
Sentence of Socrates, an Inſtance of the ſame Kind of Know- 
lege is taken from the Loweſt of Mental Objects, as the Sub- 
jets of the Mathematical Sciences are juſtly deemed by Plato = 
for on this account it was, that he recommended to All, who 
were deſirous of attaining. to know the true Nature of Things, 
to begin their Studys with thoſe, Sciences; which he confi- 

dered as the firſt Step, in aſcending to the Heights of true 
Philoſophy.— to the Contemplation of _ W ere _ 


are truly: univerſal and divine. +5 3 


«+111 | Seel art. 


7 


r n! 619 1 


7 


MN 21 Socher 
en this Man now be domplihed fufficiently 
in Knowlege, by knowing the nature of the Circle 

its Self, and of the Sphere its Self, whoſe Nature 
is Divine; whilſt he is ignorant of Fhat Sphere 
and of Thoſe Cireles, with which the Eyes of Men 
are converſant? Will that Knowlege of his be ſuf- 
ficient for his Uſe, in Building, and in other it 
n Lines Wan e ee are to * drawn £ 


drop r — — N » TI J p e m_ a 6 
. 4 * IG , 


"Prorancuvs.” 
Ferri Dan 31414 * 


Ridiculous we 1 call the n 0 our. 
Minds here, O Socrates! if + our 1 were 
* eee to ching Ideal and Divine. 


1 l. 55. 1 Th | 148 4} .b 2 +4 94 318 971 41 Jule br Ft 5 FIR 


nnen en 4340 SOCRATES... 
How Jo you fay ? Arts, which are neither cer- 
tain nor pure, uſing untrue Auer. and converſant 


gel ab Ai bollsg 24 


4 


[1 1:99 r {ID 2 600 2 of of 119 785 N 
n In, the Study of pure. mg ks, the Mind ought to 
abftratt, her Lat, as muc ble, from all their Images l 


or Figures, Aeſeribed* upon any idle Subſtance, 'ſuct as Paper 
and Glatt; or int any, as in Wood or Stone. For the Subjects 
of Mathematical Science are not things ſenſibie, or perceiyable 
by any of the outward Senſes,—but things intelligible to Mind, 
and definable to Reaſon. 8 the Aifraction from all Figures, 
even thoſe in the nag in is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
apprehegding | of any eee Truths; becauſe no other 
Faculty in he Human Soul, than that of Regen, bn, is capable. ; 
of ſeeing the Demonſtration of them,, 1 9844 202 


F 


$54 
493 


with 
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with untrue Circles, are we td throw ſuch” Arts into 
the Wee, üg and mix them with the * In- 
. tt atwon d yd 2 75 
To 4) ab ann us ie 

It is Ae fe for us; — if, wheriever we are hay 
wide abroad, we are defirou * . our way 
. n 0 OOO r i 4 innit ood vs 
0 Fei Ban. eee EI £4} 45} 18 1 

Are we to add Muſick too an Art, iich wit 
long ſince we ſaid, is wanting in Purity, as being 
full of COTS and Imitation? A . ' 


Ti EZ n * 
E . Aal 5 


| „Arien O F151} ed 

of F necellitminde muſt, as it appears to me, if. the 

Life, which we are to lead, ſhall ever deſerve to 
be cli Mint or be at all worth the ban 


DO 


pf 70 bias "USOGAATA g. ihc 10 1 
Would you Wen like a Docr-kegpen whit he 
is puſhed . reſt by a Thong of People; yield 
to them, ſet * Doors wide open, and fuffer afl 
Kinds of Knowlege to ruth in, the lefs. ar r 
ling e among! the- perfectly. Pt 


AG 100-1195 Diving wt (AL Ra 


ar 1 355 PrROTARCHUS,:. x24 01 Wd bas 


1 Tee not, 0 Socrates | for My part, how any 
Man would be hurt, * 1 Oy 4 his AUO all 


$ 1 1 


r 


on See Page $9919 19 anus os 
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che other Kinds of Knowlege,nif he Fes dae in 
n of the F irſt and 9 


SOCRATES. /: 


I may ſafely then admit the All to come, pojr- 
ing in, like the Torrents of Water in that fine 
poetical Simile of Homer's, ruſhing down into a 


bone from the Mountains which” ſurround it #9, 


4 [ al : 8007 


7.5 0s 1 1 1331s J 181 Hut F 3 IJ 1 470 7 e 
244] 2 — 10 21043 ae ot oil * 2622 Ny 10 LU Nets 
ProTazcurs. In 1105 331 
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, [49 180 to. 31 110 fit 321 
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Let us now return to the Vaſt of Pleaſurc. For 
when we ow of ring. Ar and Know- 


F.C 1 OY * * = 7 - 1 
3.45 9 1 5 p 1114 * i, 4. 
ws # 


but, 
fo: 

4'9 This "RET « rag eee ee kw 
Viad, L. 4, 5. 463, we have tranſlated into Engliſh paraphraſti- 
cally, for the ſake of ſetting in 4 cleater light, than we could: 
by a, meer Aſetapbrnaſt, the juſt application of it to the prefent: 
Purpoſe of our. Author: for, if we miſtake him not, he here 
means to infinuate to us, — that Philoſophical Knowlege de- 
ſcends into a Man's Mind from above,. thro his ſtudious Ob- 
ſervation of alł the Parti of Nature which; lye: befors him, and: 


theo hi fait and honeſt TE theron. o n ids, 


. 
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fabect ali Kinds of 15 to ere m, before eh: of 


3's A 07 To 'y 
the Pleaſures. Das iT 263 io go 
| a '> | 
PRO TARCHus. 
W - 142 1 228 8 E 
Ve * 07 1:8 maar inn NoNT ent een 
ery true. | | | 
3 I * I . . 7 122 l . 
n 3887: ,, +1938 bs 10 2323170 Arn ar ww 
C5 
SOCRATES. W 
19 8 $ 481 — 


It is den An Ge us to. conſult about the Plea- 
ſures; whether we ſhould let them All come throng- 
ing in, or whether we ſhould Amit thoſe of the 
True Sort firſt. Uno r o 


Face en aan M8; 6; 


It makes a 8 difference i in point of Safety, 


to let in, the firſt, Such only. as are True. 
1 121 * Won in 5. 


e ee \ Socratts.” quod) r ole 
; 1 Pb then 'be admitted. wk i gap Hall we "we 
proceed? Muſt we not do, as we did with” rhe 


ſeveral Kinds of Knowlege, adm it "as 1 tidy Pleaſures 
alſo, as are e's che neger dert 7.. 


Ofienstt at EF tet 


Pie ragen e e en 
Wubeut doubt, the neceſſary Pleaſures allo, by 
all means. F 110 "oy f (2914 ihn 595 10 2100 18Y 
| A. lz2tago! u 07 336 b 01 312918, 


W Ne ta enn M „ ce wa 
But now, as we held it both ale abel advanta- 
geous, in going thro Life, to be acquainted with 


every 


ue * E 1 6 8. 


N Artgasif we are of the, ſame Opinion with 


1 


regard to Pleaſures; — if we hold it conducive to 


our Good, and at the fame time harmleſs, to enjoy 
every Sort of Pleaſure in the courſe of our Lives, 


—in this caſe, we are to intermix all Sorts of Plea- 


ſure with all the Kinds: of: ing: 


? 2 — 'Y 4 * . — * 4 *-.a 58 2 2 ff x * 89 2 * A # 4 ; * 
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to © $8: But t e Pleaſures themſelves, and the Other 

Aſſembly. 1 1 That of the Sciences and Arts, are 
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to be amine d, each Party concerning the other, 
in this, manner. . | ; 2 
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; OT Whatever 1s your right Name, _ would 
60 ive in the Tame place with all Kinds 
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knowing or diſcerning any thing, bade be d. To this 
inen n muſt, as 1 1 e Were n . 


| Pa ee EIS Ter 00 
How ?. rte by GN wal fol 

ö \S6cxaTEs SW... 
That, ſeeing, as was ſaid before er were Know- 
lege and Pleaſure to be left, Each of them, alone, 
ſingle, and deſtitue bf Aid, neither of them would 
have any Virtue or Power at all, nor would atiy 
Advantage ariſe from Either, -e deem it beſt, that 
all the Kinds of Knowlege ſhould dwell with Us, 
One Kind of Knowlege with Each of us, One who 
is ſuitable to the peculiar nature of its Companion, 


and is perfectly eee with Her Power and 
Influence. 


Pub rat. 


And well have ye now anſwered, We ſhall 1 6% to, 
Them. CRE: 11 


\ 
— 1 
a 
#4 


Sdekar Es. 


After this, we are to demand of Knowlege and | 
Underſtanding, in the ſame manner, thus; — Have 


ye any occaſion for Pleaſures, to be mixed among 


you ? on the other ſide, we. way fuppoſe Know-- 


* 9 


| | 5 
L o $433 | * * % 4 4 8 * * 11 
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leg e and Underſtanding to interrogate Us; and What 


cha Pleaſures, en perhaps fax, is it that 
ye mean? hr? 


— 


dens 43 


| Probably they! would. 


3 - . \ Sth, 
x - 


Aid. | os ; ain 


And to his Queſtion of theirs our Aude would 
be This: : — Beſide. thoſe True Pleaſures, we ſhould - 
ſay, do ye farther want the Pleaſures of the in- 
tenſe and exquiſite Kind to dwell with you? — 
How is it poſſible, O O Socrates | they would then 
perhaps ſay, that We : ſhould want Theſe ?—Theſe; 
who give a thouſand Hindrances to all our Pro- 5 
ceedings'; and who, by their Fury and Madneſs, are 
always creating Diſturbance in the Souls where We 
dwell ; — Theſe, who had they been there firſt, would 
never have ſuffered Us to have admittance ;. and 
who intirely ſpoil our Children, there born, by letting 
Forgetfulneſs in upon them, for want of Care to 
guard the a place. But the Other, . Pleaſures, 
mentioned by you, the True and the Pure, you 
are to know, that They are nearly related to us, | 
and belong to our Family: and befide Theſe; the a ho 
Pleaſures *whio are accompanied by Health and So- 
briety'; ;. Such alſo, as are the Followers of all Virtue, 
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like the Train of ſome Goddeſs, every Where at- 
tending her; let All: of [theſe come and mix 'amongft 


us. But thoſe Pleaſures, who are always found in 
Company with Folly, and with all Kinds of Vice, 
it is very abſurd for a Man to mingle with Mind, 
—if he defires to ſee a Mixture, as clear, untrou- 
bled, and well- attempered, as poſſible to be made; 
— and if he would from thence try to diſcover, 
what the nature is of Good, not only i in Man, but 


alſo in the Univerſe; | g e which diſcovery; ſome 


Notion is to be gained, by a Sort of Divination, of 
What the Idea is of Good its Self. — Shall we not 
ſay, that Mind and Science, in thus anſwering, have 


ſpoken prudentiy and conſiſtently with themſelves, 


pleading in their own. Cauſe, and at the ſame time 
in behalf of nen and Right Opinion. 


; 0 — 


| ProTARCHY 5, F$) 38 tl, l 
By all means ought Wwe. 


1 | SooRATEs. 
421 This Sentence, in the Greek, begins thus . 5 FR 
pee Tadra xai gyorres gauToy Tov vav QNaopesy d rongb ah Henry | 
Stephens imagined* a groſs Error in this Reading of the Paſſage ; 
and be attempted a Correction of it, by tranſpoling the {yams 
rar, (fo as to read yersyorrws in one wares) and by rejecting 
intirely the two intermediate words, sur Toy. — But in this 
bold Alteration, the words Toy 15 win be found wanting, tho 


they 


8 


N Dots 1 our, {Mixture. it 18 neceſſary to add This 
aue for without, it no One 1 could ever ey 
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Whatever has not Truth mixed with it in the 
compoſing of it, can never be produced into true 
Exiſtence ; or, could it be Produced, it never can 
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SE, ew un hide 7 Nen. 8 
1 are 2 to 1 the word FLAT in the Con- 
ſtruction of the Sentence. Many Years ſince therefore, ſup- 
poſing, /with:' Stephens, the Greek: Text in this Paſſage to be 
erroneous, we ed, that it might be amended, by chang- 
ing #9orTes q aura into exopugruy dur, (or caury) agreeable to 
which we made our tranſlation. But having, fince- that time, 
read and conſidered the judicious Monſ. Grey's Note to his 
French tranſlation of this Paſlage, we ; ſee no. neceſſity for any 
Alteration to be made, either in the Greek Original, or in 
our Engi tranflation z. eſpegially, if it be true, what is ſaid 
by Conſtantine | in his Loxicon,- that % vo is ſometimes 
uůſed for e e Cornanius alſo, in tranſlating; sx dau 
into Datin thus,—pro ſus dignitate, — ſeems to have underſtood 
hoſe, words in the ſame * with Monſ. G How 
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Cettainly no way. Now if Wu! thing farthel be 
yet wanting to perfect our Compoſition, declare? it; 
You and Philebus. For the Mixture, which we 
have now made in Speculation, appears to Me to 
have been as perfectly well compoſed, as if it Were 


ſome incorporeal Order , meant for the good den 
vernment of an A Bees 


11 | . 
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Pnorancnus, 
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the happy State of a Man truly virtuous. Mind, in fach a Man, 
is That incorporeal Order, That Law, Which governs his whole 
Conduct agreeably to Truth and Rectitude: and his animated 
Body, (his Animal- Soul and Body, joined together,) enjoys thoſe 
w Pleaſures, which his Nature makes him capable of, and his 
Fortune offers to him,—all Such Pleaſures, as are admitted and 
authoriſed by Mind and Reaſon, —all Such, as are conſiſtent with 
an Acquiſition of the Sciences and Arts, and with a Retention 
| of them in the Memory, — and are not repugnant * to à Right 
1 | Opinion, concerning the relative. Value of every thing to Him- 
ſelf. The Greek word in this place is xdopes, =a Word, 
which often ſignifys Order, and is accordingly, in this Trauſlation, 
ſo rendered into Eng/zh ; — but often alſo it ſignifys World; und 
| this latter, this ſecondary and philoſophical Senſe of tlie word 16, 
| by all the other Interpreters of this Dialogue, atttibuted to it in the 
preſent Sentence. Perhaps they conſidered. Man as a Microceſn, and 
his Nature as partaking of the Two moſt general Kinds of e 
1 the Univerſe, —viz. the incorporeal, intelligible, and in variable 
4 and the eee e and variable. — Indeed, we have no 
| | n xa 6 | - Doubt 
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And be ad; 0 Socrates ! that to Me it | has 
had: the fame appearance. | 53 


7 


4 ds 1 


„Seni 


41 ve not then rightly ſay, that we were 
now arrived at the Dwelling- place of Good, and 
were undi in the * Entrance of his Houſe ? 


3} , % 


5 eerstenue. 


. 
1 think, we wight. 3 


akon 103 Door. 29170 
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And now What ſhould we deem to be the greateſt 
Excellegce in the Compoſition, and to be alſo the 
chief Cauſe, that ſuch a Mixture muſt be 0 
to All? For when we. ſhall, have diſcerned What 
this is, which is ſo grateful and ſo excellent, we 
thall then conſider * to which of the TW , to Plea- 


7 
* . „ * + 7 * 
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Doubt 4 our Author's hotkey; in his: Mind the laſt-mentioned 
| Senſe of the word xoopees, when he wrote this Sentence. We 
have no Doubt, but | that he intended to give us a Repre- 
ſentation of the Univerſe, and (at the fame time) of Man, as 
he ig by natuse an Image of it in Miniature, am animated Body, 
under the: Goverument of a Mind. This Intention will per- 


haps, appear mote plainly in the Conclusve arte on _ Dis- 


logue, to which we are no- 9 F r 0. 


o - 
Ts 
** 


* 
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ſure or to Mind, it is s related the moſt nearly, and 
farhiliar the muft intimately, in che Conſtitution of 
che Univerſe e bg + N Ares Tank” s 319% BIA 
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And there is indeed no "difficulty. in Hifcorering 
the Cauſe, why Some Mixtures are moſt valuable, 
and n good ae err „ 
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we The Un 16h; Plato: rk +6 wal en Compare 
this Paſſage with a ſimilar. one in page 626; line 10% Both 
the Paſſages perhaps are to be explained by the latter _— of | 
the Note preceding this.. 


SOCRATES. 


* 


SocrarEs, 


That in every Mixture, whatever it be, and lint 
ever be the Quantity of it *, if Meaſure pervades 
it not, and if thence it obtains not Symmetry and 
Proportion, all the Ingredients muſt of neceſſity be 
ſpoilt, beſides the ſpoiling of the whole Compoſition. 
For in ſuch a caſe, no One thing is really tempered 
by any Other thing; but a confuſed and diſorderly 
Aſſemblage is made, of various Things jumbled to- 
gether; which, like a Concurrence of bad Accidents 
in Life, is a real Misfortune to the Perſons who 
are to uſe ue . 


PROTARCHUSs. 
Tis very true. 5 


4:4 In all the Editions of the Greet, we here read oro 
% however it be made. But this is contradictory to the Mean- 
ing of the Sentence; for the Meaning is this, — that “every 
right and good Mixture muſt be made in one certain manner 
andy, viz. by Megſure. — We may fairly therefore preſume, that 
Plato wrote, not «Two, but d αναο, (or, by Eliſion, orooty) 
with a view. to the infinite Extent of the Univerſe. 


45 In the Greek, ovupope, a word, which has Two different 
Meanings, not to be expreſſed by One ſingle ward in Eugliſb. 
A Paraphraſe therefore was found neceſſary, for conveying 
(agreeably to our Author's Intention,) Both et e 
ther, to the Readers of this tranſlation. | 


AN LII1 SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


The Power of the Chief Good then is transferred, 
we find, into that Province, where dwells the na- 
ture of the Beautiful. For every where, from 
Meaſure and Mediocrity, and from Symmetry and 
Proportion, ariſe Beauty and Virtue, 


PROTARC H Us. | 
Certainly ſo. 


SOCRATES. 


And we ſaid before, that Truth ae was an In- 
gredient in the Compoſition. 


PRO TARCHus. 
We did. 


SOCRATES. 


| If then we are not able . to diſcover the nature 
1 of Good its Self in One ſingle Idea,—yet, taking it 
= in Three Ideas together, in Beauty, Symmetry, and 
b Truth, we may conceive it as One Thing ; and 
moſt juſtly attributing to it the Cauſe of whatever 
is graceful or agreeable in the Compoſition, we 
may moft truly ſay, that by means of This, 
being Good its Self, the Whole proves to be Such 
as it is, thus agreeable, and thus graceful. 


PROT ARCHUS. 
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ProTarcnus. 
Moſt truly indeed. oy: ng 


SOCRATES. 


Now kk! O Protarchus ! any Perſon may be a 
competent Judge between Pleaſure and Underſtand- 
ing, to decide, Whether of the Two is neareſt allyed 
to the Supream Good, and of higher Value, than 
the Other is, both to Men and Gods . 


|  ProTARCHUs, 
What the Deciſion muſt be, is clear. However, 


it is the better way to go thro the Recital of it, 
in Me, th Words. 


— 


2560. SocnArTEs. 


Fach of thoſe Three Ideas then let us compare, 
ſeyerally, with Pleaſure, and again with Mind. For 
we are to ſe and determine, Whether of theſe Two 
it is, that Each of thoſe Three Ideas is moſt con- 
genial to, 2M. to give Sentence accordingly. 


-PROTARCHUS. 


Db ren ſpeak. of Beauty, and T ruth, and Medio- 
crit 


— 


426 See Pages 627, 8. and. Note 422. | 2 
r S8ocnar zs. 
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I do. Now take in the firſt place, O Pro- 
tarchus | Truth ; and look at all the Three together, 
Mind, Truth, and Pleaſure: ,and after you have 
conſidered them a ſufficient time, ſay whether, in 


Your opinion, Mind, or whether Pleaſure i is the nearer 
of Kin to Truth, 


1 . 

ProTarcnHvUs, | | 1 al 

What need is there of Time, to confider of this 
point? for I preſume, that very great is the differ- 
ence between Mind and Pleaſure in this reſpect. 
Of all things in the world, Pleaſure is the moſt 
addicted to Lying: and it is ſaid ®, that in the 
Pleaſures of Venus, which ſeem to be the greateſt, 
even Perjury is pardoned by the Gods; it being 
ſuppoſed, that Pleaſures, like Children,: have not 
the leaſt Underſtanding in them, to know what they 
ſay. But Mind is either the ſame thips, with Truth, 


1 8 

427 Plainly alluding to the Proverb, — Aęęobigios deres Be su- 
roirihs;— in which words it is delivered to us by the Collectors 
of the ancient Greek Proverbs. But we imagine, that the Pro- 
verb, in common uſe, conſiſted of only the Two Firſt of thoſe 
Words, and that the latter Two were added by ſome: Gram- 
marian, to explain their Meaning. For, beſides that to leave 
out this Explanation is more agreeable to the Spirit as well 
as to the Brevity of a Proverbial Saying, the word s FTolvues 


5 is 
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or it is of all things, the moſt like to it, and the 
trueſt . 


SOCRATES, 


Next then conſider Mediocrity in the ſame man- 
ner“ ?; and ſay whether you think, that Pleaſure 
poſſeſſes more of it than Underſtanding, or that Un- 
derſtanding poſſeſſes more of it than Pleaſure. 


PrRoOTARCHUS. 


This, which you have now propoſed for a Subject 
of conſideration is not leſs eaſy than the Other. 
For there cannot, in my opinion, be found any 
thing more immoderate, in its nature, than Pleaſure 


is not found in Plato's Sympofium, (pag: 183 Edit: Steph:) where 
this Proverb is cited: tho it muſt be confeſſed, that the very 
learned and judicious Eraſmus was of opinion, that the word 
£xTompmoy is erroneouſly omitted in that Paſſage. See the Banguer, 
Page 66. However this may be, the Proverb ſeems to have 
been always underſtood in that Senſe, in which it is uſed by 
Plato; And in all probability, Tibullus from hence borrowed 
that Sentiment in his Elgys, L. 2, El: 6, — perjuria ridet 
amantum e Apa after him by Ovid in the very ſame 
words. 


Ses Pages 256, 7. and Synophs, Page 14. 


19 Cornarius, and Stephens after him, rightly obſerve, this in 
the Greek of this Sentence, we We to read dall ros, 990 


not, as it printed, s BTW, . 
and 


and extravagant Joy; nor any thing which has 
more of Meaſure in it, than Mind and Science . 


SOCRATES. 
| You have well ſaid. But proceed ks naw to. 
the Third Idea, Do you fay, that Mind partakes 


of Beauty, more than any Species of Pleaſure par- 
takes of it? and that Mind is more excellent than 


432 Every perfect Idea, every Idea in the Divine Mind Uni- 
verſal, is the true Meaſure of every Idea, finonymous with it, 
in all Particular Minds. Nor is it leſs the Meaſure and the 
archetypal Standard of Ref#itude and Truth, to every Copy: or 
Image of it, impreſt on any Part of Nature s Works, or imi- 
tated in the Works of Art. — Thus, for inſtance, perfett 
Rectitude in the Government of the World, the great Idea of 
the Divine Mind, is the Meaſure of all Moral and Political 
Rectitude in Man: thus alſo, the Ideal perfect Animal, of any 
Kind and Species whatever, is the Meaſure of Rectitude in 
the Frame and Diſpoſition of every Individual of that Kind 
and Species: and thus alſo, the Ideal true Circle is the Mea- 
ſure of every circular Shape or Figure, whether natural, or 
artificial, — Theſe Meaſures of All things the Divine Mind is 

N full of: and whatever is immeaſurable, or immenſe, is not an 
j Object of any Mind whatever. — Farther ; every Truth in, 
every Science is bounded by thoſe Idear, the mutual Relation 
of which conſtitutes that particular Truth: and theſe Ideal or 
Sciential Truths are the Meg/ures of Rectitude to every Pofi- 
tion or Hypotheſis, laid down by any man, and to every in- 
ternal Sentence, or Opinion, of any mans Mind. 


| | Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure in This reſpect? or that the Contrary is 
true ? 


ProTARCHUS, 


Did ever Any man then, O Socrates | whether awake 
or dreaming, ſee or imagine Underſtanding and Mind 
to be, in any Matter, or in any Manner, unhand- 
ſome or Unbecoming, whether in reflecting on the 
Paſt, or in perceiving the Preſent, or in looking 
far wund. to the Fu uture ? 


ita an SOCRATES. 
Right. | 
Was Oe ProTarcAUs. 

But whenever we ſee any Perſon immerſed in 


Pleaſures, in Thoſe Pleafures too, which are of all 


perhaps the greateſt *, — when we behold, what a 
ridiculous Figure the Man makes in the very act 
of enjoying them, — or view what is of all Spec- 
tacles the moſt unſeemly, the conſequence of his 
Enjoyment, — We, our ſelves, are aſhamed ** ; and 


all ſuch things, as far as poſſible, we conceal, veil- 


43: For the Nature of every Thing is Nen apparent in That, 
which is the greateſt or moſt excellent of the Kind. 
* Either aſhamed' for bim, or aſhamed: of that Part of our 


Nature, by which we are ſubject to what appears to ourſelves 
ſo 2 | 
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ing them with Night and Darkneſs, as not "Y 
fit Objects for the Light to look on. 


SOCRATES. 


Every where * then, 'O Piotaretivs-l you will 
declare, ſpeaking, your Self, to all Perſons about 
you, and publiſhing abroad by Meſſengers *, that 
the poſſeſſion of Pleaſure is neither of Aunt: nor 


433 The Greek word in this place, as it is printed, is T»7y. 
Ficinus, by tranſlating it * cunctit, ſeems to have read, in the 
Medicean Manuſcript, Tavri, to every Perſon. But tis a matter 
of indifference, Which of thoſe Readings we prefer. For in 
this Dialogue we are taught, that, to every Perſon, in what- 
ever Region of the Earth he lives, | all thoſe Kinds of Things, 
which are good on their own. account, and not meerly for the 
ſake of ſomething elſe, are, when compared together, more or 
leſs valuable, in That very Degree, which is aſſigned to Each 
of thoſe Kinds in the following Sentences of Socrates. | 


43+ By Meſſengers, we preſume, that Books or Writings are 
here meant. — And we may well preſume farther, that Socrates, 


in this Speech of his, ſeemingly directed only to Protarchus, 


aimed obliquely at recommending to his Diſciples, then around 
him, the Propagation (both Oral and Scriptural) of the Truths, 
he is about to utter Truths, which he deemed of the higheſt 
Importance to every Man to be preſented with, and which he 
made the ſole Buſineſs. of his own Life to ſtudy and to pro- 
mulgate. — If Plato was of the Audience, it ſeems, that he 
took the Hint, and wrote the Philebus. 


of 
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of Secondary Worth: but that % Whatever is of 
all things the moſt excellent and valuable, is to be 
found in Meaſure, in the Moderate, and the Sea- 


ſonable, and in all ** things of That Kind, whoſe 
Nature and Eſſence we ought to deem Eternal . 


PrRoTARCHUus. 


435 This is the Firſt of the Six Concluſions, here drawn 
from the Three Argumentative Parts of this Dialogue, taken 
together, But in the Third Part only is the Subjet-Matter 
of the Two firſt Concluſions particularly treated of : the Third 
and Fourth Conclufions relate chiefly to the Fit Part, whence 
they are eſpecially derived: and the Two laſt Concluſions ariſe 
principally from the. Second Part, where the Subject of them 
is accurately conſidered. — In proof of the Concluſian now be- 
fore us, ſee particularly Page 420. — Why it bath the place 
of Preeminence, and in What reſpe&t the Subject of it hath 
the Preference to the Subject of the Second „ will 
be ſeen in Note 438. 5 | 


s Monſ. Grou has obſerved very Juſt, that the word 
cio Fay in the latter Part of this Sentence, is an Error in the 
Text: and inſtead of it, he propoſes the word ygndai. Gry- 
nus, the Corrector of Ficinus's Tranſlation of Plato, ſeems, in 
his rendering the Greet word in this place into Latin by the 
words fortita efſe, (fo have obtained an allotment of,) either to 
| have read d in ſome Manuſcript, or elſe to have thus 
amended the Text by a happy Conjecture of his own. 


437 Of this Kind are the pure and perfect Ideas of the bi- 
vine Mind Untverſal, and Ideal Truths, the mutual Relations of 


thoſe Ideas.—If there be alſo, Agde that Great Mind, any «ther 
MM m m m Minds, 
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PrROTARCHUS. 


Their ſupreme Excellence pee from what has 
been faid and proved. 


SOCRATES. 


And that the Next in Value are Symmetry and 
Beauty, the Compleat and the Sufficient, and what- 
ever elſe is congenial to theſe . 


PROTARCUHUS. 


Minds, or Mental Beings, in whom any of thoſe Ideas and 
Ideal Truths are, and will for ever be, pure and perfect, —if 
any Ideas within the Divine Mind are e apa xa! voyral, 
intelligent as well as intelligible, (as Proclus ſeems to have ima- 
gined,)—Theſe alſo may properly be ſaid ena at (fo have" ob- 
tained for their Allotment,) an eternal Nature. - However this 
may be, tis certain, that the Divine Ideas and their mutual 
Relations, being eternal and immutable, are the true Meaſures 
of all Human Notions and Opinions in all ages and in all places ;— 
it is certain, that only by the Divine Ideas are Bound: and 
Meaſures ſet to any of the Infinites,, in the natural production 
or generation of Corporeal Forms, every one of which is thus 
limited in its Eſſence; — that only by the Divine Ideas, impreſt 
on Outward Nature, is the regular Courſe of her Motions main- 
tained, amidſt their various accidental Changes that only thus 
is the Predominance of the lower Elements, which are often 
prevalent by turns, fubdued and tempered in ſeaſonable time, ſo as 
to prevent the preter-natural or untimely Diſſolution of every 
Compound-Frame on Earth; — and that only by the Divine 
Ideas, imparted to the Rational Soul of Man, are his natural 

Aren 
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| ProTARCHUSs, 
| SOCRATES, 


Appetites and Paſſions moderated, and reftrained from any un- 
ſeaſonable or vehement Emotions. 


43% The Forms and the Qualitys, ſpecified. in the preſent Sen- 
tence, — namely, Symmetry and Beauty, the Compleat and the 
Sufficient, —are, in ſome prior Paſſages of this Dialogue, ſpoken 
of rogether with Meaſure ; as if they were, in all reſpects, equal 
to Meaſure in Dignity and Value, Indeed they have a Re- 
lation to the ſame Kind of Being, — to That, in which the 
Infinites are mixed with Bound. — In this place, however, where 
the Order of Things, abſolutely Good, is ſettled with the niceſt 
accuracy, they are diſtinguihhed from Meaſure. In this place, 
Meaſure, with the Attributes eſſential to it, and inſeparably at- 
tending it, is mentioned /ingly and alone; becauſe, in the natural 
Order of Things, it is the Fir/# and Higheſt of all abſolute or 
final Goods. — For, according to ſuch Order, Cauſes are prior 
and ſuperior to their Efectis; and Principles are higher, and of 
more dignity than any of their Derivatives, as having a more 
extenſive Power. Now, tis Meaſure which is the Firſt Cauſe 
of every Good, enjoyed, by any Animal-Beings, whether Sentient 
and Rational, or meerly Sentient : — tis Meaſure alſo, which is 
the Firſt Cauſe of every Good inherent in, or poſſeſſed by, any 
Senſeleſs or Lifeleſs Beings, — a Good, to be felt, reliſhed and 
enjoyed — not by Themſelves, — but by Such Beings only, as 
are made for the Enjoyment of it. — Tis Meaſure, which is 
the Firſt Principle of thoſe Goods, celebrated in the preſent 
Sentence: for Meaſure is the immediate Principle of Symmetry ; 
on Symmetry is founded all Proportion; on Proportion are 
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founded all Beauty in Figures, and all Harmony in Sounds: 
and to any Outward Form, in which are found theſe Excel- 
lencys, nothing is wanting to make it an Object moſt delightful 
to all Rational Animals, whoſe Eyes or Ears convey to them 
the Image of that Form: ſuch a Form is, to Senſe, complaat 
in all its Parts, and poſſeſſes all the Perfection, which it is ca- 
pable of by nature. Full of theſe Excellencys is the Frame, 
or outward Form, of the Univerſe; becauſe the Architectonic 
Mind within — the Forming Form, — is MzASURE ITS SELF,. 
compriſing all the Kinds of Meaſure : and fince Meaſure, of ſome 
Kind or other, is the Cauſe of whatever Good is either enjoyed 
or poſſeſſed by any Kind of Being, it follows, that the Great 
Univer/al Being, in whom all thoſe. Cauſes of Good, thoſe Mea- 
ſures of every Kind, are compriſed, is the Cauſe of A Good,— 
is Good ITs SELF,—On this account eſpecially it is, that, in 
the Firſt Concluſion from all the Reaſoning of this Dialogue, 
MEeAasuRE ſtands by its Self, Angle and alone; it is becauſe _ 
the word Meaſure, in an eminent Senſe, as uſed by Plato, ſig- 
nifys That SovEREIGN BEING, who is the SovEREIGN Goop,, 
That Supream Beauty, which, in the expreſſion of our divine 
Philoſopher in the Banquet, is auto xaY auto, peY aura, po-. 
| yoeeS'es del oy, Alone by its Self, with its Self converfing, is eternally 
þ Sole and Single in its Eſence.— But we are here to conſider 
the Goods mentioned in this Second Concluſion, with a view par- 

ticularly to Man: for the Good of Man in particular, and: 

not the Good of the whole Univerſe is the proper Subject of 

this Dialogue.—It has appeared from the Reaſoning of it, that, 

as Man is a Being, , partly Rational, and partly Senfitzve, his 

Happineſs, or higheſt Good, cannot be placed either in Know- 

lege alone, or in Pleaſure alone: Knowlege being the Good of 

only One Part of his Nature, the Rational; and Pleaſure, the 

F Good of the other Part only, the Sen/itrve: it has appeared, 

| that 
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that Man's Happineſs muſt conſiſt in the Good of Both Part; 
of his Compound-Nature, taken together, — the Good of the 
Whole Man. And this Good is Morar VIRTUx. For 
the Sen/itrve Part of every Man is an Animal. Soul, united with 
a Human Body: and his Rational Part is a Particular Mind. 
The Animal-Soul, as well as the Body, of every Man, with 
all thoſe Appetites, Paſfions, and Aﬀe#ions, to which that Soul 
of his, thro its union with Body, is ſubject, belongs to the 


Firſ# Kind of Being, That which is Infinite; and every 


Particular Mind, by its nature, belongs to the Second Kind 
of Being, That which Sets a Bound to every Infinite; as in 
the Body of this Dialogue has been ſhown at large: (See 
from Page 274 to the End of the Fir Part.) The Ra- 
tional Part of Man, his Mind, is the proper Seat of Mo- 
ral Virtue; and Moral Virtue, the peculiar Excellence of 
Man, belongs to the Third Kind of Being, — to That, in 
which all the Infinites are bounded, or mixed with Bound. (See 
particularly in Pages 293 and 297; and in Notes 180 and 
193.) In the Man therefore, whoſe Mind is accompliſhed with 
Moral Virtue, all the inward Propertys and Powers of his 
Animal-Soul, which in their own nature, and left to themſelves, 
are immoderate and boundleſs, — and which, outwardly flowing, 
influence all his Actions,—receive Bound and Meafure: and this 
Bleſſing they receive from Prudence or Moral Wiſdom, — the 
Prime Excellence of the Human Soul, —and the Virtue of Man's 
Rational Part, reſpecting the Good of the Whole Man, as a 
Being compoſed of Body, Animal-Soul, and Mind. The 
Excellencys of the Boch are well known to All men; and are 


wont to be, by Moſt men, over-valued: they are, theſe Six; 


——Health,—Strength,— Agility, — F meneſs of the Organs of out- 


ward Senſe, — well-proportianed Features of the Face, — and the 


3 of thoſe Parts of the Body where any of the other 
Excellencys 
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Excellencys appear viſible, — Of the Four firſt- mentioned be 
Extreams are generally admired, and are often celebrated with 
high Encomiums. But the Maſters of Medical Science know, 
that Exce/ive Health is the Forerunner of Diſeaſe ;—that Atbletie 
Strengtb is unfavourable to the Powers of the Rational Soul; 
that extream Agility is injurious to the Firmneſs of Strength 
and to Robuſtneſs ; — and that extream Fineneſs of the Organs 
of outward Senſe borders on Delicacy, Tenderneſs, and Weak- 
neſs, —But let us ſuppole Theſe and the other Corporeal Excel- 
lencys to be poſſeſſed in ſuch a Degree, and ſo well tempered 
together, as to be durable, and con/iſtent. with each other, and, in 
no reſpect, detrimental to the nobler Part of Man ;—yet, if their 
Owner knows not, when, and where, and how to employ them; 
—the Uſe of them will be often turned into an Abuſe; and they 
will then prove miſchievous or dangerous to the Welfare of 
the whole Man. — No leſs neceſſary to their being beneficial to 
Man is the Meaſure of their Exhibition or Exertion. For, if 
the Exerciſe, given to any Members of the Body, be defedrve. 
and inſufficient, they will become fluggiſh and unapt for Motion; 
if it be mmogerate and exceſſive, they will grow languid and 
heavy, and prematurely be worn out. — In uſing the Organs of 
our Five outward Senſes, it is no leſs neceſſary to the natural 
Duration of their Livelineſs, that we apply them always, as far 
as lyes in our own Choice, only to thoſe O4jeFs, whoſe Qua- 
litys and Powers are moderate, — For, to begin with the Senſe 
of Seeing, to look at Objefts too diſtant, or too minute, ſtrains 
the Eye; and the looking only at /arge. and near Objects. 
as for inſtance the conſtant Uſe of Convex Glaſles in read- 
ing, — incapacitates the Eye in time, for the fight of ſmaller : 
in viewing any Object whatever, too weak a Light too much 
dilates the Pupil of the Eye; and too firong a Light too much 
contracts it: Colours too faint, or too glaring, produce the like 

2 | Effects. 
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Effects. — The Senſe of Hearing, by an attention to Sounds, 
either dying, thro the remote diſtance of their Cauſe, or too 
ſmall, however near to their Beginning, is apt to be over- 
ſtrained; and by Sounds too loud, tis apt to be ſtunned and 
deafened.— The Senſes of Smelling and T, ting, by too frequent 
a uſe of pungent Odours and poignant F lavours, are either dead- 
ened, or rendered too impotent to ſerve the Purpoſes, for which 
they were deſigned by Nature: on the other hand, if they 
are wholly confined to things of mildeſt Smell and Taſte, they 
become wholly indiſpoſed, or even utterly unable, to bear the 
meeting with ſtrong Scents and high-flavoured Viands, tho ſome- 
times , unavoidable, — It is the ſame with the Senſe of Feeling; 
if habituated to no. other Touch but the ſmooth, the oft, and 
the gentle, it is pained by the rough, the hard, and the vio- 
lent: on the other hand, if it be converſant with only Theſe, 
the violent, the hard, and rough, its Senfibility will be weak- 
ened, and finally be quite deſtroyed.—So that, to retain what- 
ever Corporeal Excellencys a Man poſſeſſes, —and. to preſerve in 
their beſt State all thoſe Parts of his Body,. which are inſtru- 
mental either to Motion or to Senſation, it is requiſite for him to 
be moderate in the exerciſing and employing of thoſe Parts, even 
in their natural and ordinary Functions; it is requiſite alſo, 
that he ſhould chooſe, for the Subjects of their Employment, 
Such as have Mediacrity in their Qualitys. or Powers, relative to 
the U/e of Man. — Now this moderate Exerciſe, (if voluntary, 
and this Choice of things moderate, (if free,) are. owing to the 
Virtue of Prudence. Thoſe Infinites then, which immediately 
concern: the Body, are bounded by this Firtue; and. Senſual 
Pleaſure is thus combined with Underſtanding. and right Judgment. 
The Excellence of ſuch a Combination. will appear far- 
ther, from conſidering the Four natural Facultys or Powers 
of Man' s Animal-Soul, — Inftin&, Senſe, Memory, and: Imagina- 
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tion.— By Theſe are generated Appetites and Deſires, which are 


excited by every Appearance of any Senfble Good ; whether ſuch 
Good appears to Preſent Senſe joined with Inſtinct, or to Ima- 
gination joined with Memory.—By the ſame Facultys or Powers 
are generated thoſe Paſſions of the Soul, which are put in mo-. 
tion by every Appearance of Sen/ible Evil, whether preſent, paſt, 
or future. — Beſides all theſe Inhabitants. of the Soul, Others 
there are, who may properly be. called Natives of the Soil, as 
they ſpring up and grow from innate In/ftin#: theſe are Such 
kind Afﬀettions, as are natural peculiarly to Man; being of much 
larger extent, than Such as are in the Souls of any Brute- 
Animals. Thoſe in Us reach 4ackward to remoteſt Anceftors, 
long ſince geceaſed; for we naturally revere their Memory, and 
delight to tread in their Footſteps: forward, they reach to 
Paſterity unborn; for “ nati natorum, & qui naſtentur ab illis,” 
are embraced in Imagination by Us, and have a Share in our 


moſt benevolent Wiſhes : fdeways, they ſpread to all our c- 


lateral Kindred ; for we conſider our Selves and Them together, 
as derived from One common Anceſtor. But thoſe Facultys 
or Powers of the Soul, and all this Progeny of theirs, the Ap- 
petites and Defires, the Paſſions of a contrary Sort, and the kind 
AFections, being, in their own nature, nfinite,—as belonging to 
that Part of the Soul, which is corporeal, irrational, and blind, 
—muſt, to be zul and beneficial to Man, have certain Bounds 
and Meaſures affixed to them; they muſt alſo be commenſurate, 
Each with the Others; and they muſt be, All of them, pro- 
portioned to their reſpective Ends. Now in Man, as well 
as in all other Animals, Infin#s, or inſtinctive Inclinations and 
Avwvoidances, are by Nature thus bounded; are by Nature thus 
in Harmony together; and are, each of them, by Nature, thus 
proportioned to the Degree of Man's natural Wants and Weak- 
neſs. The Utility of theſe Pre-conceptions of Good and Evil 

2 | to 
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6 the Animal- Nature, meaſured, as they are, by the natural 
Neceffitys of the Animal, and being, as they are, in juſt pro- 
portion to them, is always confirmed by After-Feeling and Ex- 
perience.— The Senſes alſo are, in all Animals, commenſurate by 


Nature with their reſpective Cꝶjeclce. The internal Images of 


external Objects are, in every Animal, proportionate to its Senſa- 
tion of thoſe Objects: and the Memory of them is always pro- 
portionate to the Impreſſions they have made on the Imagination. 
— All of this Good then is the Work of Nature. And the 
 Appetites and Paſſians, raiſed by thoſe External Objects, and by 
their Images impreſt on the Memory, may juſtly be deemed na- 
tural likewiſe : and accordingly, Theſe alſo, in all Brute- Animals, 
Have the ſame Bounds, and the ſame Meaſures, with the innate 
_ Inftmtts. But in Man the Appetites and Paſſions are immea- 
ſurable and boundleſs. For Man hath the Power of extending his 
Tmagination to Infinity; and the Images therein are not limited, 
in their Qyalitys or in their Number, by the preſent or the 
paſt Objects of his Senſes, nor indeed by any Things any. where 
in Nature. Every Man's Imagination hath the Power of joining 
or dividing, affociating or ſevering, the Images of thoſe natural 
and real Objects, at his own Will, —or at the Will of Thoſe, 
whoſe Words and Speeches have Power over Another Man's 
Imagination. — Thus are created new  Fancys, innumerable, un- 
limited, and endleſs : and thus thoſe Defires and Aver/ions, Hepes 
and Fears, which are apt to be raiſed in a Man's Soul by every 
Appearance of Good or Evil in his Imagination, are, by theſe 
preter-natural and falſe Fancys, ' enlarged and lengthened, /i- 
nitely beyond the Bounds, preſeribed to them by Nature; or 
whatever is beyond theſe; Bounds, is infinite. lt is the Work 
of - Moral Wiſdom, (in Man, termed . Prudence,) to correct all 
theſe Evile, ariſing from the nature of Infinity : | for all the 
Infinites, if left to follow their own nature, produce much Ev. 
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It is the Work of Prudence, in the firſt place, (taking then the 
Title of owppoovry Sobriety of Mind,) not to entertain or har- 
bour any Fancys of the falſe and infinite Kind, to which No- 
thing in Nature is correſpondent; but on the contrary, to drive 
them away, as often as they return, by rational Studys, vir- 
tuous Employments, or innocent Amuſements; giving no Credit 
to Notions or Opinions, ſuggeſted by our own or other Men's 
Tmaginations, without a previous ſtrict Inquiry, whether they 
agree with Expertence, with the Truths of Nature, and with 
the Truth of Fache. And to this End, it is neceſſary to have 
our Minds ſtored with. a competent Knewlege of Nature, with 
a Knowlege alſo of our Selves, and of other Men; having firſt 
prepared our Minds with. Sobriety, and our Hearts with the 
Love of Truth above all things; ſo as to make a right Uſe of 
our Knowlege, and to reaſon judiciouſly thereon. When the 
extravagant Funcys and unreaſonable Notions are, by theſe means, 
either baniſhed, or ſo far ſubdued, as to be without the Power 
of raiſing any immoderate Paſſion or Affection, — when Imagina- 
tion is confined within the Bounds of Nature by. the Laws of 
right Reaſon, — the remainder of the Work of Moral Wiſdom 
is eaſy - for her to execute. All irregular, immoderate, and 
wild Paſſions, and Affectiſkns, unſupported by the Fancys, are 
eaſily reduced to Rule and Meaſure, ſubjected to Reaſon, and 
become tame. The natural Appetites are then excited only by 
the preſent Wants of the Body; and only in proportion to the 
Senſible Evil of thoſe Wants, and to the Segſible Good experi- 
enced in relieving them. The natural Defire (in every Man) 
of thoſe External Goods, which afford a probable Security againſt. 
all Bodily: Wants for the futzre, is then moderated by confider- 
ing the precarious nature of ſuch Securitys, the Dyficulty of. 
obtaining them, and the Danger of loſing Greater Goods in 
the Purſuit: The natural Paſſions, ready to be rouſed at the 
2 Sight 
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Sight of Evil preſent or approaching, or at the well- grounded 
Apprehenſion of Evil to come, are then alſo proportioned to the 
real Quantity of the Evil, and to the Value of that Good, 
which a Man is deprived of by ſuch Evil. And by the ſame 
Virtue of Prudence governing the Fancys, are all thoſe kind 
Aﬀettions. which are natural to Man, felt in a Degree propor- 
tioned to the Degree of Conſanguinity with the Objects of thoſe 
Affections, without Partiality or ill-grounded Prejudices, and 
with no other Difference felt between them, than what the 
Laws of Nature and of Reaſon authoriſe the feeling of. The 
Natural Affections being thus pred, as widely as they ought, 
and the Meaſure of Each being ſettled proportionately to the 
Others, the Poſſeſſor of them is delighted, when he feels in 
his own Heart a due Degree of Kindneſs toward All, in whom 
he candidly and naturally ſuppoſes a Feeling of Kindneſs to- 
ward Him in the ſame Degree. And this natural and candid 
Suppoſition is another plenteous Source of Pleaſure to every 
Perſon, who, without expecting or defiring from Others, any 
Actions of Beneficence to Him, can feel a Pleaſure in believ- 
ing himſelf to have a Share in their benevolent Afections. 
Thus it is, that all the Facultys or Powers of a Man's Animal 
Soul, with all the natural Motions and Emotions of it, are only 
then beneficial to him, when they are moderate,—when they are 
bounded by the Offices, ſeverally affigned to them by Nature, — 
and when they are exerted or employed, Each in proper Seaſon, 
and Each on ſuitable Occgſions.— But tis not ſufficient for the 
perfection of the Animal Soul, that Each of thoſe Propertys of 
it, taken ingly, be ſo bounded and ſo meaſured: to perfect and 
to bleſs that Part of the Human Nature, they muſt be, All 
of them, commenſurate and well-proportioned to Each Other.— 
This will appear more fully, when we ſhall have conſidered 
the Capacitys, Powers, and Attainments of Man's Rational Soul: 
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and we are now arrived at the place, where properly they fall 
under conſideration. The Creator of the Univerſe, in the 
Diſtribution of his various Gifts to the various Kinds of Being, 
imparts Himſelf and his own Happineſs, in different Degrees, 
to All. In imparting Mind, Under/landing, and Reaſon, he deigns 
to beſtow a Share of theſe nobleſt of his Gifts on Man here 
on this Earth. But as Man, during his Infancy, is utterly 
incapable of enjoying, in the leaſt, thoſe great Endowments, 
nothing more of them is given at firſt, than a Capacity of ar- 
riving at them gradually in time. However, a Foundation for 
them is laid in Man's Soul, from the beginning, by infuſing 
into it the Principles of Mind, the fame which are the Prin- 
ciples of all Reaſoning and of all Knowlege,—the Ideas of One 
and Many, Same and Different. For indeed 'tis only by means 
of theſe Principles, — theſe Primary Ideas, — which are no leſs 
innate than Animal-In/tinfs, — that every Man is born with a 
Capacity of Reaſon, —a Capacity of univerſalifing all the Objects 
of his Senſes, or of perceiving, with his Mental Eye, General 
[deas.—Tt is by means only of thoſe Principles, that Man hath 
a Capacity of comparing together the Ideas which he views; 
and of perceiving, by that compariſon, the Truths concerning 
them. —Thro the ſame Principles it is, that Man hath a Ca- 
pacity of reaſoning; or of diſcovering, by the Media of thoſe 
Truths which he perceives already, other Truths unperceived by 
him before. — Theſe Capacitys in time grow up into Powers, 
and theſe Powers are kept in conſtant Exerciſe, by the conti- 
nual Occurring of new Senſible Objects, and the perpetual 
Adlivity of the Ming, energiſing on the Ideas excited by thoſe 
Objects. Hence it is, that more and more Ideas make their 
appearance in the Mind; that more and more Truths. are diſ- 
covered; and that more and more Knowlege is acquired. Henee 
it is, that Syſtems of the ſeveral Sciences are framed, aug- 


mented, 
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mented, and amplified ; and hence are various Arts invented, 
improved, and perfected. — Such, and ſo great, are the Capa- 
citys, Powers, and Attainments, of the Rational Soul of Man. 
— But excellent as they are, yet, if they exceed the Bounds 
of Mediocrity, or if their Energys and inward Workings are 
not | reſtrained by Moderation, they are always dangerous, and 
often prove fatal, to their Poſſeſſors. Any of thoſe innate Ca- 
pacitys of Mind, juſt now mentioned, if they puſh unſeaſonably 
forward, either weaken the Body, or drop and periſh, Themſelves, 
before they. have time to ripen. — Where they arrive at their 
Maturity, and actually become Powers, tis certain, that a 
Quickneſs of Perception, and a Readineſs of Apprehen/ion, when- 
ever new. Ideas and new Truths are offered to the Mind, are 
Excellencys. to be admired. But if that Quckneſs and that 
Readineſs be immoderate, the Perception of thoſe Ideas will not 
be clear, nor will any 5% Hold be taken of thoſe Truths,— 
In like manner, a moderate Slowneſs, thro Patience, in reaſon- 


ing to Generals from the Iuduction of Particulars, is more ſa- 
tisfaFory to the Mind, than too precipitate . a Haſte. And / 


much Delay, as is requiſite for Reflexion, leads to Certainty 
and Truth, in the drawing of Syllagiſtical Concluſians.— To main- 
tain | the Powers of the Rational Soul in their beſt State, tis 
no leſs requiſite, that Moderation be obſerved, in the Quantity 


of | Exerciſe, given them; — that Mediacrity be attended to, in 
the Choice of. Subject, to which they are applyed; —and that 
Beunds be ſet to the Multitude of Particulars, in whatever Kind 
of Subject may be choſen.—For too much Exerciſe fatigues and 
weakens the Mental Powers; and with 7 little they lan- 
guiſh, and are indiſpoſed for ready Uſe: on ſudden Occaſions.— 
If they are too converſant with Subjects inſignificant and mean, 


they become Triflers, and unfit for handling Subjects of Im- 


portance: if, on the contrary, they reach at des too mighty 
or: 
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for their Management, they effect nothing, and their Strength 
is exhauſted idly. — In 700 great a Number of Particulars, they 
are apt to be bewildered; in 799 ſmall a Number, they want 
the enlivening Pleaſure of Variety. Man has, before him, 
all Nature—the whole World, with which he is ſurrounded,— 
for the Object of his View, and the Subject of his Conſidera- 
tion. But his Mind can by no means conceive the Mechaniſm 
of ſo vaſt and complicate a Structure. No Experiments can 
ſhow him the internal Frame of any One Part. The com- 
ponent Elements of it eſcape his Sight, thro their Minuteneſs : 

And the Heavenly Bodys, be they ever ſo large, are too remote 
for his Introſpection. No other Eye, than the Divine, is equal 
to the View: and no Mind, leſs than That of the Great 
Defigner, is able to perceive, with perfect Clearneſs, the Uni- 
 formity of the De/ign, amidſt the vaſt Variety of Parts, which 
are, in all outward appearance, ſo thorowly ' difimilar and ſo 
heterogeneous. —The World therefore, with all the Beautys of it, 
tho viſible to us All, hath ever been the Object of Amaze- 
ment to Moſt, — of Admiration to the Speculative Few : — the 
Formation alſo or Compoſition of it, and the Eſſence or Nature 
of it, are, after all our Searches, ſtill the Subjects only of 
Hypotheſis, Conjecture, and Opinion. — Seeing then theſe things 
to be ſo tranſcendently ſuperiour to the Utmoſt of Our Reach, 
and the Knowlege of them ſo impoſſible for the Powers of 
Human Reaſon to attain to, the Wiſeſt Men in all ages, Socrates 
for inſtance, have always conſidered ſuch Stuchs and Contem- 
plations, as intirely uſeleſs to a Life properly Human; but yet 
of the greateſt Benefit to Man; as they tend to elevate his Soul 
above all the Objects of Human Defires and Human Paſſions ; 
and thus, in begetting Magnanimity, lay the firmeſt Foundation 
for a Happy Life, and afford the ſtrongeſt Security for its Con- 
tinuance until the End.—To this conſideration it ſeems to have 


been 
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Been owing, that the ancient Maſters in all the Parts of Phi- 
hfophy uſed to initiate their Diſciples, early, in Coſmography,— 
ſo far, as to lift their Thoughts up to the Divine Cauſe of 
all the Beauty which they beheld, and of all the Good which 
they enjoyed. For at that time, the previous Studys of all the 
well-bred Youth, in Arithmetick, Geometry, and Mufick, had 
brought them into an intimate acquaintance, not only with 
Beauty and Harmony, but with the Principles alſo of thoſe de- 
lightful Forms. — The Students in Philoſophy,” being thus pre- 
pared and qualified to make rational Reflections, were led, in 
the next place, to take a Survey of thoſe Parts of Nature, 
which every where exhibit ample Proofs, —Evidences to Sen/+ 
and Reaſon in conjunction, — of the Truth of that ſound Theo- 
lag), taught them immediately before.—Their Speculations were 
pointed to the Animal, the Vegetable, ' and the Foſſil Bodys 
within the compaſs of their View and Examimation.—But this 
Survey was general and too cur/ory to be exact. For an accu- 
rate and nice ſcrutiniſing of thoſe n:feriour Parts of Nature 
was, in thoſe days, deemed unworthy of a Mind truly philo- 
ſophical : it was found to plunge a Man's Thoughts, and his 
Inquirys, into a boundleſs Ocean of minute Particulars; and to 
prevent or leſſen his attention to a Subjef, the moſt important to 
his Happineſs, —This Subject is Himſelſ, as he is a Man,— an Ani- 
mal, partaking of the nature of Body, partaking too of the nature of 


Mind, and thus as it were placed in the Middle between them Both. 
So that the nature, peculiarly Human, is That very Subject, of 


Middle-Rank, —That which is neither above the Reach, .nor be- 
neath the Drgnity of Human Speculations. In conſidering 


this Subject, nothing is more obvious to perceive, than This, — 


that Man is of all Animals the fartheſt from Se/f-Suffigience. 


Indeed, he is the only Animal, totally unable, when arrived at. 
Maturity, to provide for. itſelf the neceſſary Means of * Subji/t- 


ENCE. . 


ence, Much leſs is any One Man, alone, able to procure Gr 
himſelf thoſe Conveniencys of Life, and thoſe Delights of Senſe, 
which the Goodneſs of Divine. Providence ſeems to have de- 
ſigned for him. For of the Beings Inanimate, which i the 
Earth, as well as cover it, — Beings, inconceivably various in 
their Kinds and Species, and All of them in vaſt Abundance, — 
the , Greateſt Part are of no other apparent Ve, than to fur- 
niſh out a Plenty of Materials for thoſe Conveniencys. and thoſe 
Delights.—lIt appears then, in the firſt place, that the Author 
of all Nature has laid Men under the Necęſſity of afſociating to- 
gether in Aggregate Bodys, (more or leſs numerous, in pro- 
portion to the Fertility of that Region of the Earth which 
they inhabit,) for the ſake of procuring the Means of main- 
taining Life, thro their joint Labour and Induſtry ; for mutual 
Defence alſo againſt the Attacks of wild Beaſts, who, perhaps, 
on Their ſide, were created for this very End, to compel Man- 
kind into Afemblys and Confederacys. — Farther ; as Men, 5 
Nature, deſire and ſeek, not meerly Places of Reſt and Abode, but 
Such as are commodious and delightful ; — and as 'by Nature they have 
Ingenuity to contrive Buildings for their Habitation, Chathing 
for their Bodys, Utenfils for the Preparation of their Food, 
and various other Conveniencys for living, in all reſpects, with 
Eaſe and Satisfaction z—as Nature has alſo plentifully ſupplyed 
Men with Materials for all theſe Fabricks; — and as a great 
Number of Hands are requiſite for the Conſtruction of ſuch a 
Variety; — (few Perſons having Abilitys to acquire Skill and 
Adroitneſs in more, than One Kind of Art or Workmanſhip ;) 
—it appears, that Men are inſtigated by their natural Deſires, 
and by the Proſpect all around them of attaining the Objects 
of thoſe Deſires, to form themſelves into large Societys. Now 
in every large Society of Men, — tho they have, All of them, 
One common Intereſi.— That of the whole Society, —yet, as Every 
2 Member 
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Member of it hath, beſide That, a ſeparate Intereſt of his own; 
— theſe ſeparate Intereſts are apt frequently to claſh. And as 
Paſſions. of the ſame Kind are in the Souls of All men, the 
Paſſions of One man often meet and encounter with their Equals, 
the like Paſſions of Another man,—Hence appears, in the next 
place, the Necęſſity of appointin 8 Arbiters, Or Judge autho- 
riſed by the Community, to decide the Controverſys and Con- 
teſts between Man and Man. Farther fill; in every large 
Society of Men, Many a one there is, who aims at taking the 
Lead, unelected by the reſt ; — Many a one, who endeavours 
to get more than his due Share of the Good, procured by the 
joint Induſtry of All :=Some are found, who without any ho- 
neſt Art or Labour, and either by Stealth, or Rapine, ſeize on 
the Poſſeſſions and Property of their neighbours ;—and ſome- 
times ſtart up Others, who, by Fraud, or Addreſs, or Foreign 
Force, aim at getting All into their Power, the Poſſeſſions, 
Libertys, and Lives of All. — Hence other Necgęſſities ariſe ; — 
the Neceſſity of conftituting and eftabliſhing Civil Governments, 
— the Neceſſity of  ordaining and ratifying Civil Laut, — the 
Neceſſity of creating Judicial Magiſtrates, to ſupport the Con- 
ſtitution or eſtabliſhed Frame of Government, by public Judg- 
ments according to the Laws ordained, - and the Neceflity of 
creating Executive Magiſtrates, to protect the Common- Wealth 
effectually, by putting thoſe Laws into Execution. — And, as 
the Neceſſitys, , mentioned, are indiſputably' natural; (for they 
appear evidently to flow from the nature of Man;) ſo we may 
venture to pronounce, that Civil Societyt alſo, and the Conſe» 
quences of them, juſt now mentioned, are no leſs natural and 
rieceſſary 3 becauſe: they are the only ſure Preſervatives and Re- 
-medys againſt the Injurys, which Men are, from their na- 


ture, liable to ſuffer, One from Another. Many various 
Doings of Nature conſpire in the accompliſhment of One great 
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Deſign. Accordingly, her Providential- Mind, the ſole Deſigner; 
having thus pre-de/tined Men to a Social and Civil Life, he 
has ſo prepared and pre-diſpoſed them for it, that they ſeem to 
enter into it, not of Neceſſity, but of their own free Will and 
Choice, —He has infuſed into their Souls ſtrong Inclinations to 
aſſemble together. — He has given them to feel De/ght, when 
they meet One with Another, tho intire Strangers before, if 
no Harm be apprehended on either fide to ariſe from the Meet- 
ing. — He has imbued: them with Sympathetic Afﬀetiions, from 
which they rejoice naturally at the Good, and grieve naturally 
at the Evil, befallen to any Human Being, without conſidera- 
tion of Advantage, or Diſadvantage, to accrue from it perſonally 
to Themſelves. — He has provided them with natural Inftinfs 
to give immediate Afiſtance, to Such, as are accidentally in 
immediate Need of it.—He has endued them with natural: Pro- 
penfitys to relieve Thoſe whom they ſee, or hear of, in Diſtreſs, 
if they are able; or, if not, to endeavour to obtain Relief for 
them from Others.—He has inſpired them with a Promptitude 
to perform the common Offices of Humanity to All; and, 
on any Emergency, ſpecial Acts of Kindneſs to Any of the 
Human Species, without expectation of Recompence or Re- 
quital.— And, for every ſuch Office or Act of - Kindneſs, done 
to Themſelves, he has ſown in their Hearts the Seeds of Gra- 
ſitude. But of all our inborn Preparations, for leading a 
Social and Civil Life, — That Life which is properly and pe- 
culiarly Human, the moſt [efficacious and the moſt unerring 
are the Ideas of Right and Wrong, Juſt and Unjuft, Good and 
Evil in Moral Actions; — Ideas, which ' ariſe naturally: in our 
Minds, as ſoon as we are able to apply thoſe Arithmetieal Ideas, 
thoſe Propertys of Numbers, — Equal and ' Unequal/,—to the In- 
#ercourſe between Man and Man, and to their Bebaviaur to- 
ward Each Other; — more clearly, however, in Such Minds, 

eee. | WE \ 28 
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as are able alſo, from their innate Principles, the Principles 
of all Mind, — One and Many, Same and Different, — to infer 
the Certainty of One Untver ſal Law, the Same Rule of Con- 
du& to all Rational Bemgs ; (Reaſon being One and the Same 
in them All, how much ſoever they may differ in other Re- 
ſpets,—in other Parts and Propertys of their ſeveral Compound- 
Forms. —From this Point of View may be ſeen the won- 
drous Beauty of Moral Virtue; by which all the Parts of a 
Human Soul, as they are united by Nature in One Being, ſo 
they conſpire ' as it were together in a Moral Union, under 
the government of Mind and Reaſon, for the Good of the 
Whole Man. From the ſame Point of View, but extend- 
ing our Sight more widely around us, we may behold the 
Beauty, no leſs admirable, of a well-conſtituted Kingdom, or 
true Commonwealth ; the multitude of whoſe conſtituent Parts, 
all of them in continual Motion, and all ſeverally moving in 
lines of different direction, are ſo controlled by the Law, — 


the governing Mind, and as it were the Reaſon of the Whole 


State, — that, maugre all their continual Thwartings, frequent 
Jarrings, and incidental Claſhings, their Political Union is pre- 
ſerved : Each ſeparately contributes, and All jointly confpire, 
tho Moſt of them un-intentionally, to promote the Well-Being 
of the Head, the Chief Part, and of all the Members of the 
Whole Community. Now all this Beauty, both the Moral and 
the Political, —all this Good, both the Private and the Public, — 
is- the Reſult of Symmetry, the Symmetry of various Parts com- 
menſurable, and actually meaſured by One common MxAsURRE, 
One Law, One Reaſon, running thro the Whole. — This Good 
and Beauty then, (fince the Good of Senſe and the Good of 
Mind, —Pleaſure and Wiſdom, — meet here together and unite, ) 
is ſufficient to ſatisfy all the Indigencys of Human Nature: the 
FRYING of Man, conſidered in his Private and Public Ca- 
Oooo 2 pacitys 
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S8OSRATES. 


In the Third Degree of Excellence, if I divine 
aright, you would not greatly miſtake the truth, if 
you were to place Mind and Underſtanding. 


PRoTARCHUs. 


pacitys together, is here perfect: and thus in this Second Con- 
clufion we find delineated Man's Sovereign Good, — But in this 
place, it becomes neceſſary, for the juſtification of the Firſt 
Concluſion, to repeat what was obſerved in the Beginning of 
this Note, — viz: that Meaſure. is the Principle and the Cauſe 
of all this Good. For to thoſe Perſonal Virtues, which conſiſt 
in governing well the Appetites and Deſires, - Paſſions and Af- 
fections, of the Animal-Soul, abſolutely effential are Moderation 
in their Uſe, and Seaſonableneſs in the Time of uſing them: 
now the Principle of thoſe Qualitys, ſo eſſential to thoſe Virtues, 
is no other than the Being of Meaſure—Of the Yirtues, which 
conſiſt in regulating a Man's Conduct toward Others in the 
various Relations of Social and Civil Life, (all of which Virtues 
are comprehended. in Univerſal Fuſftice,) That Meaſure, accord- 
ing to which diſtributed are to All their juf Dues, is the very 
Eſſence : and of This and of all Other Meaſures Mgasurs 
11s SELF, that is, Goop 1Ts SELF, the Meaſure of All 
things in the Univerſe, is the ſole Cauſe. 


439 In ſome .of the Notes a little preceding This, as well 
as in the Argument of the Dialogue, we have willingly ad- 
mitted, that the Subject of it hath a reſpe& to the Divine 
Nature, the Sovereign Good of the Univerſe; tho it hath a 
more immediate and profeſſed View to the Nature and Good 
of Man. In the preſent Sentence, however, it is moſt evident, 


that 
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that the word Mind cannot he underſtood to mean, even re- 
motely, the Divine Mind. For the Sentence, with ſuch a 
Meaning, would expreſsly contradict the Declaration of Socrates 
himſelf, in Page 215, as may appear from Note 154.—Beſides; 
the Divine Mind hath been already ſpoken of: This was meant 
in the Firſt Concluſion; the word Meaſure being there uſed in 
that ſupereminent tranſcendental Senſe, in which it ſignifys Mea- 
Sure its Self, Meaſure univerſally; for the Divine Mind alone 
is full of thoſe Ideas, the moſt truly Univerſal and Divine, — 
The Good, The Beautiful, and The Ju Ideas which extend, 
to all the Forms of Nature; penetrating, and wherever they 
penetrate, adorning, thoſe Forms both inwardly and outwardly ; 
aſſigning to Each of them its due Meaſure; affixing to the 
Infinites within them, the Elements of their Frame, Bounds, 
which they cannot paſs; . moderating the Intemperature of the 
Elementary Infinites without; and cauſing Nature to operate 
the Viciſſitudes of theſe Elements xaipivs ſegſonably, and oppor- 
tunely for the Good of all the Forms, which their different 
| Mixtures compoſe and preſerve, by being well-tempered — rela- 
tively to thoſe different Forms. In the Sentence therefore 
now before us, the word Mind muſt ſignify the Mind of Man: 
and indeed. tis Man, whoſe Good is the direct and proper Sub- 
ject of this Summary or Concluſive Part, as well as of the 


reſt of the Dialogue. — Now the Human Mind reaches 


not ordinarily to ſee any Mental Objects, higher than the Kinds 
and Species of external Things. That every Perſon ſhould per- 
ceive Theſe, is abſolutely necgſary to Human Society: becauſe 
Whoever was without Such Genera! Ideas could not converſe 
with any other Perſon; nor could the Affairs of Social Life 
be carried on. And ſuch a Degree of natural Underſtanding, 
as capacitates a Man for the Perception of Such Ideas, is /uf- 
ficient, —not only for the Purpoſes of Common Life, —but * 
| 5 or 
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for the acquifition of that Kind of Knowles, which is termed 
the Knowlege of Natural Hiſtory.— A greater Degree of natural 
Underſtanding is neceflary for the Perception of ' Thoſe Ideas, 
which are, with more propriety than any General Kinds of things, 
ſtyled Univerſal ; — Such we mean, as are the Subjects of the 
Second Concluſion, —Symmetry and Beauty, —Perfettion of Form, 
(comprehending the Perfections peculiar to Each Kind of Form,) 
and Sufficience of all things contributive to that Perfection.— 
Perſons of this Genius, beyond what is ordinary, differ alſo, 
One from Another, in the natural. Byas or Tendency of this 
Genius toward ſome Kinds of Senſible Objects, more than to- 
ward other Kinds, tho equally apt to excite in them thoſe Univerſal 
and Divine Ideas. And to this Driver/ity of Genius are owing the 
natural Inclinations of different Perſons to different Arts.—Nor 
is the Difference leſs, amongſt different Perſons, with regard 
to the Extenfiveneſs of this finer Genius, when it is directed to- 
ward the Sciences: and Sciences are the propereſt of all Sub- 
jets, for the Exerciſe of it; becauſe they are farther removed 
from Corporeal Things, than are the Arte, and conſequently 
approach nearer to Ideas, or Forms purely Mental.—Some Per- 
ſons, who partake of this finer Genius, reſt in the Mathematical 
Sciences, the Objects of which are indeed Symmetry and Pro- 
portion, Harmony and Beauty, but in no higher Subjects, than 
Numbers, Figures, and Sounds. — Other Perſons, who ſeem to 
have a Genius equal to the Genius of the former, returning 
back again to the Corporeal World, with a View of benefiting 
Human Life by an Improvement of the Uſeful Arts, - apply 
Mathematical Theoremg to grofſer Bodys only, to Such as may 
be weigbed or handled. —In ſome Perſons, their Genius extends 
to thoſe Sciences, in which the Divine Univerſals are beſt ex- 
emplifyed, — the Science of private Morals, and the Science 


of 
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of Government and public Laws. And in a Few, their Genius 
reaches to That Science, in which are contained the Principles 
of all the reſt—Diale#ich, or the Science of Mind. Wiſe 
Men have obſerved, with great truth, that the intrinſic Worth 
of Every Man is to be eſtimated by the real (not the imaginary) 
Value of thoſe Things which he moſt admires, Audys, and de- 
lights in. — No leſs true is it of Every man's Mind, that the 
Dignity of it is in proportion to the Dignity of its Objects 

and that the Greatneſs and Extent of Every man' $ Underſtand- 
ing are in proportion to the Greatneſs and Extent of the Sub- 
jets, which it comprehends.—In reaſoning then from Analogy, 
it follows, that were it poſſible to ſeparate (even aoyp) the 
Divine Mind from the Divine Ideas, as in Themſelves they are, 
and as of that Great Mind they are the conſtant ObjeFs, it is 
neither abſurd nor preſumptuous to ſay, that the Divine Ideas 
| have the Higheſt Place in the Divine Nature; and that the 
Divine Mind is, on this very account, pure and perfect, univerſal 
and eternal, becauſe Such is the Nature of the Divine Ideas.— 
See Note 274 to the Firft Alcibiades. —But the Inſeparability of 
Mind and Ideas ſeems to be peculiar to the Divine Nature. Fo or 
only the Divine Mind is always in Energy, always energiſing on 


his own Ideas z or rather he i thoſe very Ideas, on which he 


energiſes: — Himſelf is univerſal Good and Beauty, — univerſal 
Truth and Refitude,—univerſal Juſtice and Goodneſs. From theſe 


Ideas therefore the Divine Mind cannot be ſeparated, ſo much as 


merely AY, or be confidered as d. tint. Nay perhaps theſe Divine 
Ideas are, in Themſelves, but One and the ſame Idea,—and only 
by Human Minds, (Such as partake of this Univerſal and Drying 
| Ipz4,) are conſidered as Many and D. ferent, from the Differ- 
ence of its Appearances to Them, as they apply it to D- iferent 
Subjects; or to the Same Subject, viewed in different lights: as 
the Same Thing is often both good and beauti ful; the Same 

* 13 Action 
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Action both good and jut. — We dare not affirm, that Chalcidius 
had in view That Unity of the Divine Mind, ſpoken of laſt; 
but we obſerve, that, in his Commentary on Plato's Timaus, pag: 
431, he uſeth the Singular Number, in ſpeaking of the Divine 
Ideas thus, — “ naturam ver? exiſtentem, conſtantem, power 
Semper, nimirim IpEANM, gue intellectus Dei æterni et aternus.” 
Poſſibly, this Platonic Writer meant only the Divine Ideas in 
the General. Be that as it may, his words are plainly ex- 
preflive of an Union of the Divine Mind with its Object, whe- 
ther One or Many—an Union ſeparable, becauſe eternal. 
We ſhould not have dwelt on ſo clear a Point, had not ſome 
Learned Men imagined, that Ideas, according to the Doctrine 
of Plato, are Beings, ſubhſting by Themſelves, apart from the Di- 
vine Mind; —and that, beſide the Two Cauſes and Principles of 
all things, according to the Pythagorean Doctrine, God and Ne- 
cefſity, or Mind and Matter. — Plato introduced a Third Princi- 
ple and Cauſe, — Ideas, the Originals or Exemplars of all Senfible 
Forms. — a Principle, as diſtin from God, or Mind, as from 
Neceſſity or Matter, — rightly therefore rejected by Ariftotle, as 
unneceſſary, notional, and groundleſs. But D. Laertius tells us, 
plainly, that Plato aſſerted Two Principles of all things, God and 
Matter, So Tov mTevruy & rp u coxas, Feev xai Var, and that 
to God he (Plato) gives the appellations of Mind and Cauſe, Sev 
K v Tgogeryogeve N ai. Laertius, Lib: 3, . 69. Edit: Amt: 
and afterwards in 8. 76, reſuming the ſame Subject, he ſays, 
ge chat nai d Ta: AexFerre Ivo Tor ovrey (as M. Caſaubon, 
like a Man verſed in Manuſcript Abbreviations, and the Errors 
thence Aang, hath tayght us to read this Paſſage,) TagdJleyue 
Tov See val Thy VA, that the Cauſes and Principles of things are 
the Two which have been mentioned, God the Exemplar of them, and 
Matter: in which Sentence, the word regaJdeypue Exemplar means 
| Idea, as appears from §. 64, agreeably to the Pyrhagorean 
f Doctrine. 
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proper Goods, Sciences, able Ats, and Ri ght Op 15 
nions *, a Fourth Order of-Gbods," fallowiag'? next 
after the firſt Three" s and we not © HEE"! to 9 vn 


£5; 
e e nene to 10 0 "ON Silla at of alle 
Soul, amount to nothing more than Proofs of the Eternity of 
all Mind. It may therefore reaſonably be inferred, that Plato 
held the Son! of Man to become immortal only by partaking 'of 
Univerſal” Mind, which is abundantly” fhown to be eternal, 
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aa py are N placed 3 e ee ihat of . 
Human Mind, becauſe . Human Minds were the Inuentors of, 
them; and the Inventor muſt he a allowed. ſuperiour to the 
Invention, as being the intelligent and defiguing Cauſe of it. 
Indeed, tis Human Mind, who is the Arti: and every Artiſts. 
Mind is only a Human Mind, acting on Subjects of ſome cer= 
tain Kinds, according ta a ſet of Rules, invented by. her Self 
or by other Human Minds. Eren the Sciences, ſo. fax” ab. 
they are known. hitherto, are placed in this. feriau- Rank, Plc | 
cauſe the Capacity of the Human Mind reaches, ye preſume, 
to much greater Heights of Science, than Man bath as, yet actually 
aſcended to. — Many Theorems in every Science remain undiſ- 
covered: many. 2 Simple Truth, the mutual Relation of Two. 
Ideas, — the Power (as it were) of thoſe Two. LAbat in cambie 
nation, — lyes. in them ſtill latent: and many a Complex Truth, 
the Reſult of Simple Truths „a4 more extenſive Power (as it. 
were) of Ideas. yes Bladen yet! deeper... But how far ſoever 
extended, the Power of Ideas may be heareafter found, by 
complicating and compounding Truths . known. before ;—how great 
a Multitude ſoever may ariſe out of a Few, by Dedu&#ions, In- 
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Then follow, Fifth in Order „ the ", = of 
That Sort, which we deſcribed 4 be unmixed with 
Pain, and denominated Pure, ſuch as Thoſe con- 8 
ſequent to Senſation, but belonging to the Soul her 
n when ſhe is | engaged in the Sciences 43. 
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ſuch PBS, as. 1 ng able; in TRA *Y le. to ap- 
prehend, and, to comprehend. them all: and conſequently the 


Human Mind is ſuperiour to the. preſent (or any given) Stage | 
of any Science. In what reſpect, Right. Opinion: merit a 
Place in, the ſame ; Rank with Sciences on ſome occaſions, — 
eſpecially; at, preſent, | when they are, conſidered as Things ab- 
ſolutely and always Gaod, relative to Man, — may be ſeen in 
the Meno, Pages 232, 33 and 246. — In what reſpect, 'Right 
Opinion is inferionr to Science, . e in K m mo 
of that Dialogue. ans vile! | EIN 
,442 For all the Objects of 8 or of obe; or of Right 
Opinion, being every One of them bounded, Pane of the 
Chief Good ,— Meaſure. 1 
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Our Diſquiſition too. ſeems to be, now Coilheds and 
to cloſe with pafſing our Sixth Sentence. After all 


This, nothing remains for us to do, but. to afl a 
Head as | it were .P Ie: whole Bod y of aur 8 7 
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mediately gbr by the Prepoſition b, See Pag 30. 
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444 This Verſe of Orpheus, wren meet with again in Phlutarcl's 


Treatiſe concerning the Delphic Inſcription EZ, and in nonotlicr 
ancient Author, whom We are acquainted. with. I i ig intro- 


duced by Plutarch no otherwiſe, than as a Part of the preſent. | 
Paſſage in Plato, which is there quoted ;. * and not ſo, as to 
give us any light into the Poets own Meaning in that Verſe. 
But if we may form à probable Conje@ure- frem Plato's ap- 
plication: of it, was the End of a Deſeription of Five different: 
Ages of the World, with. regard to Men's Manners and Ways. | 
of Life. For. Men are generally. ſuppoſed to have departed, 
more and. more, from their primeval -Purity,. Simplifity,. and 
Innocence; and: each ſucceſſtve Age to have been leſs: virtuous | 
and honeſt than the preceding. The Poet Ovid, in his Mera 
morphoſes,, writes. of Four Ages, gradually degenerating in that 
manner; in the laſt of which Four, he ſuys, the Giants made 
War againſt the Gods. The Fable was very ancient; and in, 
Ovid's Days, a long Time had elapſed. ſince the ſuppoſed Age 
of it.— The Poet Hęfſod, in bis Eęza xa Hugea, ſays, that he 


Himſelf lived in the EBgfgh Age And: tis highly, probahle. 
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SOR ATE. oy of rot 
Come 'then ; the T Aird to the . 49 - Tet us 
commemorate Hip, whoſe Aid guete che Arg” 


4 OK oe an Waits 1 Fg log after the time 
of Hefiod, tho long before the time of Socrates, wrote a Poem, 
(aſcribing it to Orpheus,) intitled Ex xa}. Hudpay—to imitate 
or td rival. Hyfo's on the fame Subject, —- briefly deſcribed 
therein the different Manners of thoſe Five Ages; as Heſod had 
done, with regard to the firſt Faur: but that, coming to the 
Sixth Age,.— That, in which he Himſelf lived, he ſtopped ſhort, 
like Hefod. For the Muſes, in thoſe days, were modeſt; and 
did not, as they did afterwards, exhibit in their Songs the 
moſt! offenſive Objects. Two Fragments of "that Poem, feigned 
to have been written by Orpheus, art yet remaining given us 
by Tzetzes, in the Prem to his Commentary on Hejod, Pag: 4+ 
And, in One of thoſe Fragments, mention is made of. | 
yore the "Golden Ave, when, Mex. 2 45592 themſclves. ah 
in Agriculture and” Planting. * 5 OY ee 


, For an account of this Peder the at: ferrets 
to Note 363. — Mind and Right Reaſon are here, as well as in 
the Paſſage to. which That Note belongs, meant by the Savuiqur,, 
—the only protecting and preſerving” Deity, in Caſes” where 
all other Protection, Aid, or Remedy, is inſufficient. This is. 
alſo the Meaning of the laſt Sentence of Simplicius, in his 
excellent, Commehtary on the » Manual: of - Tn vhs: he: 
alludes to. the, fame Proverb.) 
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ment to a Concluſion ; ; calling Him to witneſs the 
Truth of 5 Kt e dec 35 eine 
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Socrates, 


Philebus laid down this Pale eh che G80 


of Man was all and every Kind N Pleaſure in full 
Abundance. „ e Yo 


ProOTARCHUS. 


By .commemorating the Saviour, it ſeems; cken, 
Socrates! you meant, that we Would reſume the 


original Argument of our Inquiry. 855 
SOCRATES. | 
Well : but let us obſerve what followed... views 


ing with Diſlike that Poſition juſt now Wee 
the Tenet, not of Philebus only, but of 'Thou- 
ſands beſide in all ages, —on the other hand aſſerted, 
that Mind was a thing far better and more hone 
ficial to Human Life, than Pleaſure, 
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But then ſaſpeQing, that many. other thigh had 
Pretenſions to the ſame Character of being the Good 
of 
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of Man, I engaged, if Something # ſhould appear 
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Better than Both of Thoſe, to combat for the Se- 
cond Prize, in behalf of Mind, againſt Pleaſure; 


that Pleaſure, in her Claim to ſo much as This, 
might be defeated. 
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_ Afterwards, on Trial, it was very ſufficiently proved, 
that Neither of our er 6g anſwered tlie Cha- 
racer of W Good. 
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But after we had diſtosered a Third Thing Pre- 
ferable to Either of thoſe Two, we found the na- 
ture of Mind to approach nearer to the nature of 


this Conqueror, and to be merh more familiar with 
his Form, than Pleaſure. 
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We certainly did. 
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to the Judgment now given, as the Reſult, of 
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47 A very groſs Error has 5 Ass all the Editions, and all 
the Tranſlations of Plato, in this faba Fur in all the Edi- 
tions we read reer the Fi/th, inſtead of i rothe Sixth. Naw 


the Fi/th Rank was before aſſigned ſolely th the fre. Plœaſuręs. 
The Sixth and laſt Rank therefore remains, t Plea ure, one of 


the Three great Subjects of this Dialogue; 22168 legſure, prę- 
tending to be the only or the chief Cn of Wü, and by 
Philebus avowed, and contended for, as Such; ;—Pleaſure in ge- 
neral and undiſtivguithed:; ugs of rundum, from whatever 
Quarter it comes. ; ——n Plato's: own"words,” wot: 25 Pag : 403" 
Edit: Steph; Teganar, : (twarm,.xal S agen Fut hs: very 
next Sentence of Socrates puts beo Down, that Pleaſure” 
of * Pleafure,—is here meat. 
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this Inquiry, Wa il to the Power of Pleaſure 
"unboundeds/ 
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** 0 Keie! SOCRATES. | 
But the Firſt Place belongs to her, as“ Bulls 
would ſay and Horſes , and all Beaſts what- 
ever of the Savage Kind: for it appears ſo from 
the manner in which they purſue Pleaſure. And 
on the Credit of theſe Animals, juſt as the Judg- 


ment of Diviners e on the Flight of — 


In the Greek of chis Sentence, we 9 3, Ft; the 9g 
9 ought to be changed into 66s. 


% Porphyry, in his Treatiſe. reg! a Suliyur, Lib: 3 F: 1. 

writes thus 5—Zer gas Tgos res nov Nia fapio rd cas Eva To _TEA05, 
85" av rait, sn, obe ray Tpxyo TETY TUYEwoier, Teanga ay E 
To nde S To 8 a1por' 1uoy xE Fat, se. dy 195 s Tos Tao wguTh. 
To certain Per ſorts, i wha were diſputing on this Point, — whether 
Pleaſure was the Ultimate 79 of Man ,—Secrates, ſaid, that, were 
all the Swine and Goats in the world to joyn in applauding this 
Man, (the Advocate for Pleaſure,) yet he ſbould never be per- 
fwaded, that Human Happineſs. confifted in being pleaſed, ſo long 
as Mind excelled and prevaile in all things. — If Porphyry, in 
This, alluded to the very emphatical Paſſage in Plato, now 
before us, he ſeems to have improved the Force of it not a 
little; —unleſs, in His _y of this W he read obes xa] 


ręa o, inſtead of Bees * I ,ẽ·ỹr. 
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nn is pronounced by the Multitude, that Plea- 
ſures have the greateſt Power in making our Live“ 
happy. For the Loves and Joys of Brute Animals 
they deem a ſtronger Evidence, and fitter to be 
credited, than the Sayings of Men, prophetically 


uttered in all places, thro Inſpiration of the * 
laſophic Mule. | 
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Paorakende. A 
That You bare faid Wat ie moſt agreeable to 
Truth, O Socrates! we are, All of us, now agreed. 


, SOCRATES. 8.3 
Now then ye will diſmiſs me. 


PrROTARCHUS. 


thre is a little, O Socrates! ſtill remaining to 
be conſidered. For you muſt not quit the Com- 


pany, before it breaks up: and 1 will MOM you 
in _ of what you have left bin 


The Reader is cats con the ue "TOUR and any 

bother, which may have eſcaped our Notice. 

Page 53, Line 10; for — read Venereal. * 

Page 68, in the Notes, Line 2; for Acutenſs, read Acutenefe. 

Page 257, Line 4 from the bottom; for eats, read . Seats. . 

Page 317, End of the Note; for the Baſil Editions, read the . Baſil Edition. 

Page 321, Note 195, for all, read moſt: and to the End of the Note add theſe 
words, — The 2d Baſil Edition confirms our Opinion. . 

Page 407, Line 1, for 238, put 239. and in a few Lines * blot out 239. Note 


238 * to page 406, Line 3. 
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